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2 INTRODUCTION. 


anxious cares of avarice, conſtantly ſupplied 
them with that appetite, the want of which 
is ſo much complained of intheſe days of luxury 
and refinement. The decays of nature in the 
expiring periods of life, were the only infir- 
mities to which people were then liable; and 
though their limbs ſometimes failed to per- 
ſorm their offices, their health and appetite 
continued with them till life was no more. 
In this rude, but natural ſtate, the food of man- 
kind is ſaid to have continued upwards of two 
- thouſand years, during which period, the cook 
and phyſician were equally unknown. 
It is not eaſy to ſay at what period man ex- 
| changed vegetable for animal diet; but certain | 
it is, that he no ſooner began to feed on) fleſh, 
fowl, and fiſh, than ſeaſonings of fome kind 
' became requiſite, not only to render ſuch food 
EF - the more pleaſing and palatable, but alfo to 
- help digeſtion and prevent putrefaction. Of 
* theſe ſeaſonings, ſalt was probably the firſt diſ- 
covered; though ſome are inclined to think, 
that favory roots arid herbs were firſt" in uſe. 
Spices, however, ſuch as ginger, einnarhon, 
pepper, cloves, and nutmegs, by degrees came 
into practice, and the whole art of cookery 
gradually improved, till it r r we 4.1 0 
| . of Fn r 4 
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INTRODUCTION: 3 


Boiling, or ſtewing, ſeems to have been the 
firſt mode of drefling: i in the early periods of 
culinary invention ; roaſting, or broiling, ſuc- 
ceeded next, and beyond theſe, no improve- 
ments were made in the art of cookery for 
ſeveral centuries. The introduction of trade 
and commerce into Europe, ſoon made us ac 
quainted with the products of other countries ; 
and rich fruits and ſpices, which the winds 
wafted to us from the remoteſt regions of the 
globe, were ſoon ſought after with fondneſs 
and avidity. Cookery, pickling, and the vari- 
ous branches of confectionary, foon became 


an art, and was as methodieally ſtudied as the 


politer ſciences. A regular apprenticeſhip is 


now ſerved to it, and the profeſſors of it are 


incorporated by chartet, as forming one of the 
livery, companies of London. Since then 
cookery muſt be conſidered as an att, we ſhall 
proceed to treat of its different branches in 
regulat order, and begin with ging proper 
directions * r marketing. 
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Beg. 


IN. the es of panes 1 8 if. the 

meat be young, it will have a fine ſmooth o 
pt of a pleaſing carnation red, and very ten 5 

the fat mult be rather white, than yellow; for when 
it is quite yellow, the meat is ſeldom good; the 
ſuet muſt be perfectly white. The grain of cow-· 
beef is cloſer, the fat whiter than that of on- beef, 
but the lean has not ſo bright a red. The grain of 
bull-beef is ſtill cloſer, the * hard and ſkinny, the 
lean of a deep red, and has 5 fronger mel than 
either cow or ox⸗ beef. 


5 5 a Mutton. een 
IF you ſqueeze young mutton with * 85 
it will feel aa tender; * if it be ch you Gags 
hard, and continue wrinkled, and the fat will be 
fibrous and clammy. The grain of ram-mutton is 
cloſe, the fleſh is of a deep red, and the far is 
The fleſh of ewe-mutton is paler than that of the 
weather, and the 25 is claſer. Moſt people give 

the N to t-ſhanked mutton. 
Lamb. * | 

THE head of a lamb is good, if the eyes arc 
bright and plump; but if they are ſunk and wrinkled, 
it ĩs ſtale. If the vein in the neck of the fore-quarter 
appear of a fine blue, it, is freſh ; but if it be green 
or yellow, you may be ſure it is ſtale. In the hind- 
I if there be a faint difagreeable ſmell near 
kidney, or if the knuckle be very limber, it is 


not 
ror 2 s Fel, 


18 


l, 


part will always be the worſt. 
| FAO S141 I 4 Hers - 8 
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| 11 yh | Veal. „ . 
IHE fleſh of a cow-calf is whiter than that of a 
bull, but the fleſh is not ſo firm; the fillet of the for- 
mer is generally preferred, on account of the udder; 
if the head be freſh, the eyes will be plump; but if 
ſtale, they will be ſunk and wrinkled: If the vein in 
the ſhoulder be not of a bright red, the meat is not 
freſh; and if there be any green 6r yellow ſpots in it, 
it is very bad. A good neck and breaſt will be 
white and dry; but if they be clamimy; and look 
reen or yellow at the upper end, they are ſtale. The 
Barer is the ſooneſt apt᷑ to taint in the loi, and if it 
be ſtale; it will be foft and ſfimy. A leg is good, if 
it be firm and white; but bad; if it be lifnber, and 
the fleſh flabby; with green of yellow ſpots, 8 


en,, % 


* 


= 
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this ſtate of it is eaſily diſcoyered, by the fat en 


it is freſh ; but if it be 
1 oy dts t 

71 461.65 WES ET, 

"617 on i Haus. wer i U.-a2f 
- 'THOSE; are the beſt which have the ſhorteſt 
ſhank. If you put a knife under the: bone of a ham, 
and if it come out clean, and ſmell well, it is good; 
but if it be daubed and ſmeared, and has a diſ- 


r 1 


agreeable ſmelli be ſure not to buy it. 
7 Me 4 4 $9, 44 4 $8 < ** ws - | + 
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Ir bacon be good, the far will eel oily; and ole 


vnite, dt dhe enn will be: of a good calour, and 
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_ newneſs or ſtaleneſs, by its 


ſtick cloſe to the bone; hut it is, or vill be ruſty very 
ſaon, if there be any yellow ſtreaks in the lean. The 
rind of y f young bacon is always thin; but chick, if old. 


o $5.7 eri 1 7771 Attic 


bby a: 10 712 „Krems. 995144 lens 
FAE rind of old brawn is chick * hard 7 bot 
young, if moderate. Therrind and fat af barrow 
bones: ow:-brawn are very tender. n den rat 


ee e eien, TO TH 
TH E tr of veniſon muſt; in 42888 mncalare, 
eee your, choice of it. If the fat be thick, 
bright, and-clear, the clefts ſmooth. and cloſe, it is 
Veni t a very wide tough cleſt, ſhews it is old. 
eniſon will firſt CRANE: at the haunches and 
| ſhoulders: run in 4 Knife e. d you will judge of its 
4 eet or rank ſmell. If 
it be tainted, it will N or Ar to 
YT! e FrI0. 6 2 LEH 


. 6 "+ 4 n ” } 
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"IF; a Fn 8 Tk be young, it 5 CE a Ng 
pak leg, with a ſhort ſpur; the eyes will be full and 


„ 
y 11 


tight, and the feet limber and moiſt; but you muſt 
carefully. obſerve, that the ſpurs are not cut or ſcraped 
to deceive, you When a turkey is ſtale, the feet are 
gry, and the eyes ſunk, The fame rule will deter- 
mine, whether a hen-turkey be freſh or ſtale, young 
or old; with this difference, that if ſhe is old, her 
legs will be rough and red; if with egg, the vent 
ih be foft and: open; but if * as no , the 
Fenk e 501 all; + 


7 1 ' Cocks es. 9 1 0 


THE ſpurs of a young. cock are ſhort;. but the 
fame precaution 'will be as neceſſary here, in that 
point, as juſt obſerved in the choice of turkies. 
Their vents will be open, if they are ſtale ;. but cloſe 
"= hard, if ys + "Pp are always beſt W yer 


3 7 p 
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of eggs, and juſt before they begin to lay. The 
| oombs and legs o am old hen are rough ; bot ſmooth 
when young. The comb of a good eapon ist very 
oy le; its breaſt” is peculiarly fat, and it Has a thick 

wy,” "and: 'a large rump. [9336 0:57 980 ? "S717 now 


12 6.29.7 T4 ; {In 15 l a {7 

3 2 0 115 Gebe. I 12 4y 
A yellow bill and: feet, 170 but few hair upom 
chene are the marks of a young gooſe; but theſe 
are red when old. The. ſcęt will be limbes, if tbe 
freſh, but ſtiff and dry, if old. Green geeſe are | in 
ſeaſon from May or June, till they are th 8 
e ſtubble gooſe will be good till it be ve or 
ſix months old, and ſhould Be picked dry; but green 
geeſe ſhould de ſealded. The ſamè Tues willhold 
good for wild geeſe, „ their being 


n 
N due HQ) 92913 7 * 9 > e Nas 1 2 1 
1 44 1399! } 24 lic * 0 N e 12 40 on "x 


THB legs of a freth-ciledduck are ber 75 
if it be fat, its belly will be hard and thick. 


feet of a ſtale duck are dry und ſtiff. The feet of a 
tame duch are indmingctor a duſy yell nd are 
thick. The feet of I d pa 


are, ſmallet han, a 
muſt 


tame one, and are of a reddiſh 9 Ducks 
15 * dry; but duektings ſhould be ſcalded. 
R AN 1 1 Phar. ich 2 AH 


ak Esk 3 ful bre 8 be 
« fla 


wh and hen kind, nd are of 4 vour 
ab kene wh hen has. nat, 1055 de e ben 
ed when IG cas: The ſpyrs 


$1090 
Ks. REP are ſhort and blunt, or aa 1 ;. 
1 be del they are Jong and ſharp. If che Tee 0 
open and green, ſhe 1s ſtale; and when 

bet bog with the finger, the ſkip will peel. If 
ſhe be with egg, the vent will be ſoft. 


* . Þ, . 1 B 4 4 15 A  Woodeacks, 
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£ inn of paſſage, and is found 8 
us only in — — They 5 Th about a fort» 
vight or three; weeks: after their 5 1 


have reſted after their. long pallage 0 
_ ocean. If they be fat, they will feel nn nd 
thick, which is a proof of their good condition. 
Their vent will be alſo thick and hard, and a; vein 


ef fat will run hy the fide of the breaſt; but a lean 


6ne will feel thin in the vent. I it be newly killed, 
its feet will be limber, and the head ang: SO 
1 but ite contrary, if ſtake, N. 


S413 4G 24 15 * Pert fridges, (£3: FAS) 4 Mio 


- AUOTUNN ; is tha; ſeaſon, * * Goon 8 

if young;. chedegs vill be yellowith, and the bil of 
a dark colour, If they are freſh, the vent will be, 
firm; but if Kale, it will Joo greeniſh, and thẽ ſkin 
will peel when rubbed with he 6 * If they be 


G0 the bft mee each the egs wett 
$9203 506 biw (959-45! 81 od i; 
E 1 2:29} 7 10 Rutardse:.- fy io} * ww 7931 


THE 0 given for eie tur- 
r walk hot good wich reſpe& to this cur pus. Bird. 
283 o 5 


101 8 0 97 fn 120 Ae 


. e >d 1 o enn, ond oth Lebiq 2d 


THESE birds are foll fat at the vent, and 
limberyfoored, when new; but if the rot are arſh, 
vent looſe, open and green,” "Rey" are 973 
they be old, their legs wilt be large and red La 
ante igeoh is preferable tg the wild} anf Mebld 
large in che body, fat and tender; but the Wild 
ig 22 16 not ſo far, Wood: f : pigeons are larger than' 
1d pigeons, but in RO er refpects like theft. Phe 
le rules Aim holg good in the choite' of the pope 
fieldfare, trüb, lark, blackbird, wee, We. 


N 7 [4 + 2% 5 ba FS 2) 3411 
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BOTH RO freſhneſs'of a hare 4e 
den te * bei 2 4 2 the 
claws are unt and ru the Cars and to 
and che cleft wide and 4427 ; op, he n the corey, 
if the claws be ſmooth and ay the 87 {apt 62 fig 
and the Cleft in the ll 90x mi zeit is 
young. The body wi 'be ys wet the | fe 
if newly killed; he: if the Heſh be turning b a 
and. che body limber, it is ſtale;:though hares; are 
not always conſidered as the worſe, for being kept 
till. they ſmelt lictle. The principal diſtinctien 
between à hare and a leveret is, that the leveret 
ſhould, have a knob, oriſmall — near Adee 
0 ee en a hare e | 

ar no {a2 he Rubin n Nn * 7685 


14 


98 des of 0 an old rabbit a ate. vpn 
on 


A 


ff a. we 


ut the wool and claws ate ſmoot en your 15 

7 jt be ſtale, ir will be imber,-and the fleſh } : 
ook blueiſh, Yes bag of, lime upon it: hüt it 
wg "be hf, i d the fleſh white and. args if freſh,” ” 


ber g lo. x bod 840 HG 1 rtl 


THE general rules for diſcove aug whether fm 
be freſh or ſtale, are by obſerving the colour of their 
,whichthouldbe-ofia lively; RS) whether: they 
e hard or eaſy to be opened, the ſtanding out os 
linking in of their 6es, their Gas bring” Riff: 
limtier, or by ſmelling to their gillß. 'Vith: takin 
rbaning water re. ae den at er er | 
un Agel xa TALL ? 18 34 Qt 
20 3:C;18 kivodl, : 7 92 r | 60 [8 15-44 158 


* be 
th bell 127 a gd, 3 wil 1 r 


* they appear chin and blue 


74 
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_ THE fem of a good ſturgenn fit very white, with 
40 few blue veins, the grajn even, the ſlein tender, 


nt harſh, tough, and dry, the: fiſh ia bad. 


ad our carp, Wan e 
table; beat flat, and ſpr ed eich 19 or fr Dy 7 5 


to 


in ſeaſon the greater part of the ſummer, and are 
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generally caught in the German aden o. 


17 


341 1 125009 1 Foles. 45 10. 139 Ae 


6Oοο ſoles are thick and bre and Fo belly 
of a fine cteam- -colour ; but they are not good, if 
they be flabby, o incline to a blüeiſn white. 42 
e is their br incipal ſeaſon. _ $3 0. BY 

th ated 4403 $533 BT} ''» Lobfters. wod : 4 1 5161 e 74 
1 lobſter be freth, the tail will be ſtiff, and lt 


up with a ſpring; but if it be ſtale, the rail will-be 
Abby, en haven fpring in it. This rule, hos 


Ever; concerns lobſters tar are boiled; and Te is 


much better to buy them alive, and boil chem your- 
ſelf, taking cats chat they are not ſpent by too long 


keeping. If they have not been long taken, — 


claws, will have. a quick and ſtrong motion | 

veezing e eyes, and the heavieſt are "eſtedihed 
the beſt. The cock-lobſter i is known by the narrow 
pack part of his tall. The two ohr aun fins with- 


in his tail, are Hir and hard; bur thoſe of the hen 


are ſoft, and the rail ' broader. The 
generally ſmaller than the femile, bt 2 2 


flavour, the fleſh ne and the body of a — 2 


Me Ren. aged N robin Is29059 THT 
1412} 36105 $21 2 2 * „tt 10 l 5d 


-cplonred, and ſoft. All the vrins and 
uld be blue; fur ven theſe are brown or yeltbw, 


It has a pleaſant ſmell when good, but4 very: [dat 
agreeable one when Tie It ſnould alſo cut _ 
without crumbling, The 8 9877 as full — . 


-J fpread 


Efiecin' the air and ton and: afterwards in "OG 
- t 
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It ſhovId be of a reddiſh brown colour, and very | 
dry. This vealed caviare, and 1 enten with os 
and eienr 3 4 "NW en 

IR ** cu. anne 51 Nene 

A cod ſhould be very thick at th neck, A gen 
2 3 and firm, and of a bright clear colour, 
ills red. When they be "abby, they o 
55 They are in . from. Geke 
J Day. bg 95 | 


"TEMA > Slate. 4 ? 1 R Oe ot 

THIS ry ſhoyld be very white and thick. 
When they are too freſh, they eat tough r and if 
ſtale, they have a very diſagreeable ſmell, ſo that 
ſome a e den ee * them 1 in pegper 


| time. | 


HAITI | 
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THE oils of a freſh herring are of a fine red, 
their eyes full, and. the whole fiſh ſtiff and very 
bright; 'bue iP the gills are of afaint colour, the fiſh 
limber and wrinkled, they are bad. The: goodnefs 
of pickled berrings is known by their being fat, 
fleſhy, and white? Good red herrings' arè farge, 
firm, and dry. They ſnould be full o doe or meld 
and 7 outſde of N of a fine yellow. 5 


lag n ie 
11. the kinds of his fine e e 4 are 
excellent; - but the beſt are thoſe that are red and 
yellow, The female are moſt” in eſteem, and are 
nown by having a ſmaller head, and deeper =, 
than the male. They. are in high ſeaſon the latter 
end of June; and their freſhneſs may be known by 
the rules we have already "we er for 5 barpoc⸗ 
ane ius Auger ag, hd 51 « 
\ Tench, att 07 430 2 75 ”7Y 
TRIS is alſo a frech. water fiſh, and: is in ſatan 
in July, * and ä "ny Eng 
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be dreſſed alive; but if they be dead, examine the 
gills which ſhould be red, and hard to open, the 
eyes bright, and the body firm and ſtiff, if freſh, 
Some are covered with a m CE; which if clear 
deen, in a good light. e 593K 

WW BY MS 5 | . 


7 THE: fleſh of fümdn, When n new, Mera e 0c 
od particularly fo at the gillsz the ſcales ſhould b 

| 79 and the fiſh very ſtiff. The ſſ pring 18 t 

ſeaſon for this fiſh; but vhether that — in the 
. or the —— be n 15 a ER of d 


hon po l | 
| mel, F «5 


- WHEN theks a 1 freſh, _— are of 8 filver 
hue, very firm, and have le ſmell, refetn- 
bling that of a cucumber. 


4 3 1 "Eels, 13.5 

1 - THE Thames flew eel. is generally the wy 

eſtee „and the worſt are theſe brought by the 

atch, and ſold at Billingſgate market. They ſnould 
dreſſed alive; and they are en in eee EX» 

cept wot: r een 2 

Hloumllers. DD der 

THIS am 3 is Wee in rhe Th as _ as rivers, 

and ſnould be drefled-alive, They are in feaſon from 

anuary to March, and from July to September, 
hen fręſu, they are ſtiff, their ecu right 1 55 
eee n Rarver N 

N 3 35 15 

" THE are; 8 wa Milford 5s 

are eſteemed the beſt; though the native Milton art 


reckoned very good, being the fatteſt and'whitefk, . 
They are known to be alive and vigorous when they 


cloſe faſt upon the knife, and N as ar 18 they 
ES in the body, 2 


* 
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, THEY haye an excellent ſmell, when in perfec- 
tion; are firm and ſtiff, and their tails turn ſtiffly 
inyards. Their colour is very bright, when freſh; 
but when ſtale, their tails grow limber, the bright- 
neſs of their colour goes ff, and they ALL pale 
and clammy. enen nee bs 
SERIES C3242: Butter... er a 
IN buying of butter, you muſt not truſt tothe taſte 
the ſeller gives you, leſt they give you a taſte of one 
lump, and ſell you another. „ tho ſalt butter, 
truſt rather to your ſmell than taſte, by putting a 
knife into it, and applying it to your noſe. If the 
butter be in a caſk, haye it unhooped, and thruſt in 
your-knife; between the ſtaves, into the middle of 
it; for the top of the caſk is ſometimes better butter 
than the middle, owing to artful package. 


th * - 
6. a0 "ao wt bd 


| OBSERVE the coat of your cheeſe before you 
pufchaſe it ; for if it be old, with a rough and ragged 
coat, or dry at top, you may expect to find lictle 
worms or mites in it. If it be moiſt, ſpongy, or full 
of holes, it will give reaſon eo ſuſpect that it is mag- 
gotty. Whenever you perceive any periſhed places 
on the, outſide, be ſure to probe to the bottom 

them; for, though the hole in the coat may be but 
ſmall, the periſhed part within may be conſiderable. 


Wb 6 . Egg. 2 el ; 
JO judge properly of an egg, put the greater end 
to wo, we 3. 1 if it nb. Mg it is new; but 
if cold, it is flale; ind according to the degree of 
Heat or cold there be in the egg, you will judge of 
its ſtaleneſs or newneſs. Another” method is, 
it vp againſt the ſun or a candle, and if che yolk ap- 
. pear ronnd, and the white clear and fair it is a 
mark of goodne ſs; but if the yolk be broken, _— 
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the white cloudy or muddy, the egg is a bad ont. 
Some people, in order to try the yl be neſs of an egg, 
put itanto a pan of cold water: freſher it is, the 
ſooner it will ſink tö the bottom; but if it be add 
led or rotten, It will ſwim on the ſarface of the Wa- 
ter. The beſt method of eee eggs, is to 
keep them in meal or bran; though ſome place them 
in wood-aſhes, with their 1 ends — — 
When neceſſity obliges you to keep them for any 
length of time, the beſt way will be to bury them in 
ſalt, which will preſerve them in almoſt any climates; 
but ae an egg is uſed, the better ĩt will 5 


_ The di Herent Parts of an Ox, ec. N 


BEFORE we conclude this chapter of market 
ing, it can by no means be improper to make the 
young cook acquainted with the different pieces, 
into which butchers cut an ox, a ſheep, a calf,” a 
lamb, and a hog. . 

The. fore - quarter of! an Ox conſiſts of the haunch, 
which incl! oder the clod, marrow-bone, ſhin, and 
the 1 piece, which is the neck-end. The 
next is the leg of mutton piece, which has part of 
the blade-bone; then the chuck, the briſket, the 
fore ribs, and middle rib, which is called the chuck- 
rib. The hind-quarter contains the ſirloin and 
rump, the thin and thick flank, the' veiny-piece, 
and the iſch-bone, or chuck-bone, buttock, and 
leg.—Beſides the quarters, 'are- the head, Longo, 
and palate; the entrails are the ſweet-breads, id- 
nies, ſkirts, and tripe: there are the double, the 
roll, and the reed-tripe. 

In a Sheep are the head and pluck, e in- 
cludes the liver, lights, heart, ſweet · breads, and 
melt. The fore-quarter contains the neck, breaſt, 
and ſhoulder; and the hind- quarter, the log ar and loin. 
The two vs warmer are e a a — 1278 
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of mutton, which i is a fine joint, when the mutton 
is ſmall and fat. 

In a Calf, the head Re awards are called the 
pluck, which contains the heart, liver, lights, nur, 
and melt, and what they call the ſkirts; the throat 
ſweet-bread, and the wind- pipe ſweer-bread, which 
is the fineſt. The fore-efwarter is the ſhoulder, 
neck, and breaſt; and the hind- quarter is the leg, 
which contains the knuckle, filler, and loi. 
In a Houſe Lamb are the head and pluck, that 
is, the liver, . lights, heart, nut, and melt; and alſo 
the fry, which conſiſts of the — lamb- 
ſtones, and'ſkirts, with ſome of the liver. Ti he fore- 
quarter is the ſhoulder, neck, and breaſt, together. 
The hind-quarter is the leg and loin. This is in 

high ſeaſon at Chriſtmas; but laſts all the year. 
_ Graſs Lamb comes in about April or May, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, and holds good | 
el the middle of Auguſt. + | 

In a Hog are the head and inwards, havin the 
haſler, which conſiſts of the liver, crow; kidney, 
and ſkirts; there are alſo the chitterlins and the 
guts, which are cleanſed for ſauſages. - The fore- 
quarter is the fore-loin and ſpring; if it be à la 
hog, you may cut off a  fparerib- The hind-quar- 
ter is only the leg and loin. 

A. Bacon Hog is cut differently, on account of 
making hams, bacon, and pickled pork. Here you 
have fine ſpare-ribs; chines, and griſkins, and fat 
for hog's-lard. The liver and crow are much ad- 
mired; fried with bacon, and 'the feet and ears are 
equally good ſouſed. Pork comes in ſeaſon at Bar- 
tholamew-tide, and Ou till the warm wea- 
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TEATNESS: being a mol material requiſition 
in a kitchen, the r (ſhould be particularly 
- { cations: . eee eee clean, and 
* the pots and ſauce· pans p — In boiling - 
any kind of meat, bus . arly veal, much care 
and nicety are required. Fill your pot with a ſuffi. 
cient quantity of ſoft water; Huſt your veal well 
with fine. flour ; put it into your pat, and ſet it over 
a large fire. It is the cuſtom with ſome „ 
ia milk to make it ara 1 nd uſe, and 
perha better omitted; for, e hard water, it 
will * the milk, give to the neal a browniſh-ye- 
low caſt, and will often hang in lumps about it. 
Oatmeal will do the ſame thing: but by duſting y our 
veal, and putting it into the water nr 4 cold, it vil \ 
_— the foulneſs of the water from ha upon 
Take the ſoum off clearly as ſoon as it begins to 
me and cover up the pot cloſehy. Let the meat 
boil as ſlowly as poſſible, but in plenty of _ 
which will make your veal riſe and look plump. A 
cook cannot make a greater miſtake, * to jet any 
ſort of meat boil faſt, ſince it hardens the outfide be- 
fore it is warm withit, and contributes to diſcoloutr 
it. Thus a leg of veal, of twelve pounds weight; will 
take three 4 — and an half. boilmg; and the flower 
boils, the whiter: and plumper it will be. When 
mutton or beef is the objed of your cookery, be caxe- 
ful to dredge them well with flour, before you put 
them into the pot of cold water, and keep it covered; 
but do not forget to take off the ſeum as often as it 
riſes. *Multon and beef do not require ſo much 
boiling ; 


— 
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boiling ;/ nor is it much minded if it be a little under 
the mark; but lamb; pork, and veal; ſhould be well 
boiled, as they will otherwiſe be unwholeſome.. A 
leg of pork will take half an hour more boiling than 
a leg of veal. of the ſame weight z but, in general, 
when 2 boil beef or mutton, ybu may allow an 
hour for every ſour pounds weight. To put in the 
meat when the water is cold, is allowed to be the 
beſt method, as it thereby gets warm to the heart 
before the outſide gets hard. To boil a leg of lamb, 
of four pounds weight, you muſt allow an hour and 


„ e 
FHuaunch or Neck of Veniſon. 


_ HAVING let it lay in ſalt for a week, boil it 
in a cloth well floured ; and allow a quarter of an 
hour's boiling for every pound it weighs. For ſauce, 
you may boil ſome cauliflowers, pulled into little 
ſprigs, in milk and water, with ſome fine white cab- 
bage, and ſome turnips cut in dice; add ſome beet- 
root cut into narrow pieces, about an inch and a 
half long, and half an inch thick. Lay a ſprig of 
_ rauliflower, and ſome of the turnips maſhed with 
ſome cream and a little butter. Let your cabbage 
be boiled, and then beat in a ſatice-pan with a piece 
of butter and ſalt. Lay that next the cauliflower, 
then the turnips, then the cabbage, and ſo on till 
the diſh-be full. Place the beet-root here and there, 
according to your taſte, Have a little melted butter 
in a cup, if wanted. This is a very fine diſh, and 
looks very prettil yr. e 
The haunch or neck, thus dreſſed, eats well the 
next day, haſhed with gravy and ſweet ſauce, 


I 3 8 
PUT your ham into a copper of cold water, and 
when it boils, take care that it boils flowly. * A ham, 
of twenty pounds, will take four hours and a half 
| C boiling ; . 


W * 1 


boiling; and ſo in proportion for one of a Neger of 
ſmaller ſize. No ſoaking is required for a green 
ham; but an old and large ham will require ſixteen 
hours ſoaking in a large tub of ſoft water. Obſerve 
" — the pot well ſkimmed while your ham is boil- 

When you take it up, pull off the ſkin, and rub 
i all over with an egg; ſtrew on crumbs of bread, 
baſte it with butter, and ſet i it OE 1 155 it by of 
a OO broun. 2 


© Tongues 

STEEP the tongue in water all IR; if it be 

a <a one; but if it be a pickled one, only waſh. it 

. out of water. Boil it three hours; and, if it be to 

be eat hot, ſtick it with cloves, rub it over with the 

yolk of an egg, ſtrew crumbled bread over it, and, 

after baſting it with butter, ſet it before, the fire till 

it becomes of a light brown. Diſh it up with a litile 

brown gravy, or red-wine ſauce, and lay ſlices of 
currant jelly a 1 


Pickled Pork. 


HAVING waſhed pork, and a it 
Geib, ut it in when A 
boil ll the rind be tender. | i 
* Chickens. . 13 15 | Tract #20 

PUT your chickens into ſcalding water, 90 as 
ſoon as -the feathers will lip off, take them out, 
otherwiſe they will make the ſkin; hard. After you 
have drawn them, lay them in ſkimmed milk * 
two hours, and then truſs them with their he 55 or 
their wings. When you have properly finged, 
duſted them with flour, cover them cloſe in 3 1 . 
ter, and ſet them over a flow fire. Having taken 
off the ſcum, and boiled them uy for five or fix 
minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them cloſe 


12 85 ö 1 


4 
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covered for half an hour in the water, which will 


; ow. them ſufficiently, and make them plump "ay 
white. 


water is cold, and let i nw. 


MF wm a _ 
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white. Beſore you dim them, ſet them on the fire: 
to heat then drain them, and, pour over them white 
lauce, - Tuch as you, will, Wan eder the whaples! of 
Sauces. Ast {iro ui ibn . 9394745 25049 
ic N I Put Foul. "14: 466 Nr tk 
PLUCK” your fowls,” draw them at the komp 
| and cut off the head Heck” und legs. Take out the 
breaſt-bone carefully; "and © having ſkewered them 
with the ends of their legs ih their bodies, tie them : 
round wich a ſtring. Singe and duſt thetn well with: 
flour, put them 5 cold Water, cover the kettle 
cloſe, and ſet it on the fireg but take it off as ſoon 
as the ſcum begins to riſe. "Cover, them cloſe again, 
and' let chem boil twenty minutes very flowly. ly. Then 
take them off, and the heat of the water, in balf an 
hour, will ſtew them ſufficiently., .. Then; treat them 
in the fame manner as above directed for chickens ; 
though a butter Is as often uſed AS the white 


ſauce... 3 33 4 
RT Turkic © 4 n e | 4 
A ds ſhould not be fed .the day defobwk it is to 'Y 


be killed ; but give it a 1 of * Juſt be- 
fore you kill % and it will make it white and tender. 

Let it hang by the legs four or five days after it is 

killed; an 22 you have plucked it, draw It at the 

rump... Cat off the legs, put the end df the thighs _ = 

into the 3 and ſłkewer them down, and tie them 1 
with a ſtring. Having cut off the head and neck, 57 

grate à penny loaf, chop fine à ſcore of oyſters at 

leaſt, ſured a ſitile lemon peel, and put in a {ficient 

quantity of 'Talt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mir theſe up 

into a light forcemeat, with a quarter of a 3 

of butter, three eggs, a ſpoonful or two of cream, 


and-ſtuff the craw- with part of 28 the reſ: muſt be 1 
made into balls, and boiled. Having ſewed up the; 3 
turkey, and dredged it well wich flour, put it inte a 
n b cold water; cover it, and ſet it over te 4 


C 2 a * 
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fire, and take the ſcum off as ſoon as it begins to rife, 
and cover it again. It muſt boil very ſlowly for half 
an hour; then take off your kettle, and let it ſtand 
clofe covered. A middling turkey will take half an 
hour to ſtand in the hot water, and the ſteam: being 
confined will ſufficrently ſtew it. When you dith it 
up, pour. a little of your oyſter fauce over it, lay 
your balls round it, and ſerve it up with the reſt of 
your fauce in a boat. Barberries and lemon will be 
a proper garniſh, Set it over the fire, and make it 


* 


quite hot before you diſh it up... 


As ſoom as you have ſcalded and drawn your ducks, 
tet them remain for a few minutes in warm water. 
Then take them out, put them into an earthen pan, 
and pour a pint of boiling milk over them. Let them 
he in it two or three hours, and when you take them 
out, dredge them well with flour; put them into a 
copper of cold water, and cover them up. Having 
boiled ſlowly about twenty minutes, take them out, 
and {mother them with onion ſauce. ' ee. 
_ SCALD, and draw your pigeons, and take out 
the craw as clean as pollible,.. Waſh them in ſeve- 


ral waters; and having cut off the pinions, turn 
their. legs under their wings; dredge them, and put 


them into ſoft cold water; Having boiled them 
very ſlowly. a quarter of an hour, diſh-them up, and 
pour over them good melted. butter; lay. round them 
a a little broccoli, and ſerye them up with butter and 
parſley. ö f „ e \ v6 | 

CASE your rabbits; ſkewer them with their 
heads ſtraight up, the fore legs brought down, and 
the hind legs. ſtraight. Boil them at leaſt three 
quarters of an hour, and then ſmother them with 
ks 6 | : onion 


0 n rs os 


reer 


onion ſauce. . Pull out the jaw bones, ſtick them i 
their eyes, and ſerve them up with a ſprig of myrth 


Bol L them quick in a good deal of water, and 
fifteen minutes will be ſufficient, For fauce take a 
quarter of a pint of cream, anda piece of freſh but- 
cer as large as a walnut; ftir it one way till it be 
melted, and pour it into the diſh, © © 


on oy - Pheaſants. Toi: 6 | 
BOIL your pheaſant in a good deal of water, and 

be ſure to keep it boiling. If it be a ſmall one, 
half an hour will boil it; ; if it be of the larger 
ſort, you muſt allow it a quarter of an hour longer. 
Let your ſauce be celery ſtewed and thickened with 
cream, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour; 
and, when your pheaſant be done, pour your ſauce 
over it, and garniſh" with lemon. "Obſerve ſo to 
ſtew your celery, that the liquor may not be all waſted 
before you put in your cream. Seaſon with ſalt to 


your palate. ene 
Snipes or Woodeocks, 
YOUR ſnipes, or woodcocks, muſt be boiled in 
good ſtrong broth, or beef gravy, thus made: cut a 
pound of beef into little pieces, and pour it into two 
quarts of water,. with an onion, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a blade or two of mace, fix cloves, and ſome 
whole pepper. Cover it cloſe, let it boil till about 
half valled, then ſtrain it off, and put the gravy 
into a ſaucepan, with falt enough to ſeaſon it. Gut 
the birds clean; but take care of the guts. Put them 
into the gravy, cover. them cloſe, and ten minutes 
will boil them. In the mean time, cut the guts 
and liver ſmall, then take a little of the gravy the 
ſnipes are boiling in, and ſew the guts in it, with 
a blade of mace, Fry 1275 crumbs of bread, criſp 
f = 3 - 


* 


im ſome butter, of a fine light brown. Vou muſt 
m lome butter, ot àa n Thi: | 
take about as'much bread as't 


_ mincemeat. 


* - 
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mon, a little ſalt, and give it a- gentle boil. Beat 
the yalk of an egg; put to it two ſpoonfuls of cream, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Then put in the petti- 
toes, and ſhake it over the fire, without letting it 
boil. Lay ſippets round the diſh, and pour in your 


Turtles. 


As turtles are of various ſizes, we ſhall _confine 


our directions in this article to one of about thirty 
pounds weight; and as the turtle be larger or ſmaller, 


proper allowances muſt be made. You muſt kill 

our turtle the night before, and do this by cutting 
off the head. Let it bleed two or three hours, then 
cut off the fins and the callipee from the callipaſh. 
You mult be cautious'not to burſt the gall, T 2 
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all the inwards into cold water; keep the guts and 
tripe by themſelves, and open them with a penknife; 
waſh'them'wery clean in ſcalding water, and ſerape 
off all the inward ſkin, throwing them into cold 
water as you do them. Waſh them again, and put 
them into freſh water, in which Jet them lie all night; 
Obſerve to ſcald the fins and the edges of the calli - 
paſh and callipee. Take the meat off the ſhoulders, 
and break the bones; ſet theſe over the-fire, with the 
fins, in about a quart of water, and put into it. a little 
ſalt, chyan, mace, and nutmeg. When it has ſtewed 
about three hours, ſtrain it, and put the fins by for 
uſe. The next morning, take ſome of the meat you 
cut off the ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, with about 
a pound of beef or veal ſuet. Seaſon theſe to your 
taſte,” with a little ſalt, chyan, parſley, ſweet marjo- 
ram, mace, and nutmeg, and about half a pint of 
Madeira wine. Stuff this under the fleſhy- part of 
the meat, and if any be left, lay it over to prevent 
the meat burning. Cut the remainder of the meat 
and ſins in pieces, about the ſize of an egg, and ſeaſon 
them pretty high with ſalt, chyan, and a little nut- 
meg; put it into the callipaſh, and take care that 
it be properly ſewed up and ſecured at the end, that 
the gravy may not eſcape. Boil up the gravy, add- 
ing more wine, if it require it, and thicken it with 
a little flour and butter. Put ſome of it to the turtle, 
and put it into the oven, with a well. buttered paper 
over it, to keep it from burning. When it be about 
half baked, ſqueeze in the juice of one or two lemons, . 
and ſtir it about. Two hours will bake the callipee; 
but the callipaſh will require three. Cut the guts 
in pieces two or three inches long, the tripe in leſs, 
and put them into a little water, and. ſet it in the 
oven with the callipaſh; When it be enough, drain 
it from the water, ſend it up very hot, mixed with 

the other parts. ff... ĩèͤ Rv) 
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The Weſt Indian method of drefling a turtle 'is 
as follows: Take the turtle out of water the night. 
before you intend to dreſs it, and lay it on its back. 
In the morning, cut its throat, or the head off, and 
let it bleed well. Then cut off the fins; ſcald, 
ſcale, and trim them and the head, and raiſe the 
callipee, which is the belly or under ſhell; clean it 
well, leaving to it as much meat as yau; conveni- 
ently can. Take ſrom the back ſhell all the meat 
and entrails, except the monſjeur, which is the fat, 
and looks green; this muſt alſo. be baked with the 
ſhell. Waſh all clean with ſalt and water, and cut 
it into pieces of a moderate fize. Take from it 
the bones, and put them with the fins and head into 
a ſoup-pot, with a gallon of water, ſome ſalt, and 
two blades of mace. When it boils, ſkim it clean, 
and put in a bunch of thyme, parſley, ſavory, and 
young onions, and your veal part, except about 
one pound and a half, which muſt be made force · 
meat of, as for Scatch collops, adding a little chyan 
pepper. When the veal has boiled in the ſoup about 
an hour, take it out, cut it into pieces, and put it 
to the other part. The guts, which are conſidered 
as the beſt part, muſt be ſplit open, ſcraped, and 
made clean, and cut into. pieces about two inches 
long. Scald and {kin the paunch or maw, and cut 
it like the other parts; mix them with the guts and 
other parts, except the liver, and add half a pound 
of freſh butter, a few ſhalots, a bunch of thyme, 
parſley, and a little ſavory, ſeaſoned with ſalt, white 
epper, mace, three or four cloves beaten,” and a 
fare chyan pepper; but take care not to put too 
much of it. Stew them about half. an hour oyer a 
good charcoal fire, and throw in half a pint of Ma- 
ira wine, with as much of the broth as will cover 
it, and let it ſtew till tender, which will take four 
or five hours. When it be nearly enough, ſkim it, 
and thicken it with flour, and add ſome yeal th 
I 5 ut 
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about the thickneſs of a fricaſee. Let your force» 
meat balls be fried about the ſize of a walnut; and 
be ſtewed about half an hour with the reſt. - If there 
be any eggs, let them be boiled and cleaned ; but, 
if there none, get twelve or fourteen. yolks of 
hard eggs; then put the ſtew (which is the calli- 
paſh) into the ſhell with the eggs, and either make 
uſe of a ſalamander, or put it into the oven to bake. 
Slaſh the callipee in ; ſeveral places, put ſome but- 
ter to it, and ſeaſon it moderately with chyan and 
white pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, chopped thyme, 
parſley, and young onions. Put a piece on each 
ſlaſh, and ſome over the whole, and a duſt of flour; 
then bake it in a briſk oven, in a tin or iron dri 
ping-pan. The back ſhell, which is called the calli- 
paſh, muſt be ſeaſoned like the callipee, and baked 
in a dripping-pan, ſet upright; with four brickbats, 
or any thing of that kind. An hour and a half 
will bake it, which muſt be done before the ſtew 
be put in. The fins, when boiled very tender, muſt 
be taken out of the ſoup, and put into a ſtew- pan, 
with ſome good veal gravy, not high coloured, a 
little Madeira wine, ſeaſoned and thickened as the 
callipaſh,. and ferved in a diſh by uſelf. The lights, 
heart, and liver, may be done the ſame way, but a 
litile higher ſeaſoned ; or the lights and heart may 
be ſtewed with the callipaſh, and taken out before 
you put it into the ſhell, with a little of the ſauce, 
adding a little more ſeaſoning; but diſh-it by itſelf. 
The veal part may be made friandos, or Scotch 
 lſeollops of, The liver-ſhould never be ſtewed with 
the callipaſh, but always dreſſed by itſelf, after any 
manner you like ; except you ſeparate the lights 
and heart from the callipaſh, and then always ſerve 
them together in one diſh. Take care to ſtrain the 
ſoup, and ſerve it in a tureen or clean china bowl. 
The different diſhes may be diſpoſed of in the fol- 
lowing manner: tbe callipee at 1 Phd ef ek 
| | 0 
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the callipaſh/ at the bottom, and the lights, ſoup, 
Fs; Pg 181 middle. ee oups 
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od but _ Mock Turtle. A8 
PUT the logo calf's head AP can procure, << 
the ſkin on, into ſcalding water, and let it remain 
there till the hair come off. Then clean it well in 
warm water, and boil it three quarters of an hour. 
Then take it out of the water, and ſlit it down the 
face. Take all the meat and ſkin from the bone as 
clean as poſſible, and be careful that you. do not 
break off the ears. Lay it on a flat diſh; ſtuff the 
ears with Bremer; and tie them round with cloths. 
Take out the eyes, and pick all the reſt of the meat 
clean from the bones; put it into a toſſing- pan, with 
the niceſt and fatteſt part of another calf's head, 
without the ſkin on, boiled as long as the above, and 
three quarts of veal gravy. - Lay the ſkin in the pan 
on the meat, with the fleſh ide up, then cover the 
3 pan cloſe, and let it ſtew one hour over a moderate 
fire. Put in three ſweet-brehds, fried to a white 
B brown, an ounce of morels, / the ſame quantity of 
= truffles, five artichoke bottoms boiled, an anchovy 
-F | boned and chopped ſmall, a ſmall quantity of chyan 
pepper, a liitle ſalt, half a lemon, three pints of 
Madeira wine, two large ſpoonfuls of muſhroom 
catchup, one of lemon pickle, half a pint of muſh- 
rooms, and let them ſtew ſlowly half an hour longer, 
and ſtiffen it with flour and butter. Take the yolks 
of four eggs, boiled hard, and the brains of both 
heads previouſly boiled; cut the brains into pieces, 
of the ſize of nutmegs; make a rich forcemeat, and 
ſpread it on the caul of a leg of veal. Roll it up in 
a cloth, and boil it one hour, and then cut it in three 
arts, the middle to be the largeſt. Put the meat 
into the diſh, and lay the head over it, with the ſkin 
fide up; put the largeſt piece of forcemeat between 


; wy cars, and make the top of the ears to meet round 
N, 
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it, in Gbich * it is called the er &f the turtle. 


2 the other ſlices of the forcemeat at the narrow 
, oppoſne to each other, and lay a few of the ar- 
ks. bottoms, eggs, muſhrooms, brains, | morels, 
and truffles, upon the face and. round it. Strain the 
ravy polling hot upon it, and, as it ſoon grove oof 
as an; as poſſible 1 in diſhing i it UP. 25 K 
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Salmon. 


AA ING ſcaled your ſalmon, ne out 5 
Blood, waſh the fiſh well, and lay it on a fiſh-plate. 
Put your water in a fil. pan, with a little Lak, and 
when it boils, put in your fiſh for half a minute; 
then take it out for a minute or two. Do this four 
times, 'and then boil it till it be enough. When you 
take it out of the fiſh- pan, ſet it over the water to 
drain, and cover it with a cloth dipped in hot water. 
Fry a few ſlices of falmon, or ſome ſmall fiſh; and 
lay them round it. Seraped We and fennel 
will He": a proper: Fim 

93 


Cod's Head. 872 1% 


FIRST take out the gills and the bod clear 1 
ſrom the bone; and waſh the head well; then rub 
over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs of allegar. Lay it on 
your fiſh:plate, and when your water boils, throw iin 

a large handful of falt, and a glafs of allegar; Put "=. 
in your fiſh, and boil it gently half an hour ; but if 4 
it be a large one, it will take three quarters. Take 
it up very carefully, and ſtrip off the ſkin nicely; put 
it before a briſk re, dredge it with flour, and baſte 
it well with butter. When the froth begins to riſe, 
throw ſome crumbs of bread over it, and keep bait- 
ing it all the time to make it froth properly. When 
it looks of a fine white brown, diſh it up, and gar- 

niſh it with a few ſmall-fiſh or oyſters fried, barber- 
ries, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and lemon cut in ſlices, 
hid round it. The-roe and liver muſt be cut into 


fliceg, 
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ices, and a little of the lobſter out of the ſauce, in 
luwps, molt be laid over i, 1 46 
LET yourfiſh lie in water all night; and if you 
put a glaſs of vinegar into the water, it will draw out. 
the ſalt, and make it eat freſh. The next day boil 
it, and when it be enough, break it into fleaks on 
your diſh, Pour over it parſnips boiled and beat 
ne, with butter and cream; but egg ſauce is more 
generally uſed. As it very ſoon grows cold, you 
mult ſend it to table on a water-plate, | > 
ae Cod Sounds, | | 
COD ſounds, dreſſed like little turkies, is a pretty 
fide-diſh for a large table, or for a dinner in Lent. 
Boil your ſounds as for eating, but not too much. 
Take them up, and let them ſtand till they are quite 
cold; then make a forcemeat of chopped oyſters, 
crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, the yolks of two 
eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and fill your ſounds 
with it. Skewer them in the ſhape of a turkey, and 
lard them down each fide, as you would do a turkey's 
* breaſt. Duſt them well with flour, and put them 
before the fire in a tin oven to roaſt, Baſte them 
well with butter. When they be enough, pour on 
them oyſter ſauce, and garniſh with barberries. 

f } Turbot, | 2 | 
YOUR turbot muſt be waſhed clean; but by 
letting it lie. too long in the water it will become 
ſoft. Rub ſome allegar over it, which will add to 
its firmneſs. Put it on your filh-plate, with the 
white fide upwards, and pin a cloth over it tight 
under your plate, which will prevent its FEE RIng: 
Boll it gently; in hard water, with plenty of ſalt a 
0e and ſcum it well, which will prevent the 
{kin being diſcoloured. Be ſure not to put in your 


" 
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fiſh till the water boils, and when it be enough, take 
it up and drain it. Take the cloth off carefully, and 
flip the fiſh on your diſh ; lay over it oyſter patties, 
or fried oyſters ; put your lobſter or gravy ſauce into 
boats, and make uſe. of criſp parſley and pickles for 
the garniſh. . 1 2 $14 t Ot ei 70D 
IE 6 art 2196 RY * ie tg feud 
{GUT and gill pike, and having waſhed it 
E Ae 4 oyſters, 
the crumb of half a penny loaf, a little lemon peel 
ſhred fine, a lump of butter, the yolks of two Ae 
a few ſweet herbs, and ſeaſon them to your 
with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix all theſe well 
together, and put them into the belly of the kiſh, 
which muſt be ſewed up, and ſkewered round. I 
muſt be boiled in hard water, with a little ſalt, and 
a tea-cup full of vinegar put into the fifn- pan. Pu 
in the fiſh as ſoon as the water boils, and, if it be of 
the middling ſize, half an hour's boiling will be ſuth- 
cient. Serve it up with oyſter ſauce in a boat, hav- 
ing firſt poured a little on the fiſh. You may uſe 
pickled barberries and walnuts fox a garniſh, -- 


LAY as large a piece as you pleaſe of your fiſh 
all night in ſalt water, having firlt taken care to waſh 
it clean. Take it out the next morning, and rub it 
well with allegar, and let it lie in it two hours. Put 
your ſturgeon into the fiſh-kettle when full of boiling 
water, and throw in an ounce of bay-ſalt, a few 
ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, and two large onions. 
When you perceive the bones begin to leave the 

fiſh, take it up, and ſtrip off the ſkin; then flour it 
well; ppt it before the fire, and having baſted it with 
freſh butter, let it ſtand till it be of a fine brown. 
When you diſh it up, you muſt make uſe of the white 
lauce, 3 will find in Chap. XII. Criſp 
parſley and red pickles mult be your garnim. 

* 1 Mackerel, 


d 5 0 1 1 1% C. 


3 ttt: TR alt 8 [try An 
2 WHEN vhu licks Satay co Ren dry 
em carefully in a clean cloth, and gently rub than 
over With winter Lay them on ou fin- plate, anck 
kandle them as little às poſſible, they being a ver7 
tender fiſh, and liable to break. Put them into your 
fiſh-pan when your water boils, put in a little ſalt, 
and let them boil gently about a quarter of an hour. 
When you take them up, drain them well, and put 
the water that runs from them intd a ſauce-pan; with 
tuo ſpoonfuls of lemon pickle, one large fpoonful 
7 of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning, a blade or 
3 tro of mace, an anchovy, and a ſlice of lemon. 
3 Boil them all together about fifteen minutes, ſtrain 


4 it through a hair ſieve, and thicken. it with flour and 

© butter. This muſt be ſent up in one boat, and 

parſley ſauce in another. Your fiſh mult be diſhed 
up with their tails in'the middle, and 2 1 875 
radiſh and barberries will ſerve as 9 


Hat Hſi. 


UNDER this article we include Aodinderk, plaiſe; 
and the various ſpecies of flat fiſh of that tribe. 
Firſt cut off the fins, nick the brown ſide under the 
head, and take out the guts. Dry them with a cloth, 
and boil them in falt and water. Garniſh them vith 
red cabbage, and ſerve them up either with gravy, 
flirimp, cockle, or muſſel lauce. _ = 


WF 
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”  Herrings. . 


THOUGH berrings are ſeldom, boiled! yell 8 
they are ſometimes; ordered to be drelied in ha 
manner, we ſhall direQ the cook how that is to be 
done, Scale, gut, and waſh them, clean and dry 
them, and rub them over with a little ſalt and vi- 
negar. Skewer their tails in their mouths, and lay 


them on your filh- plate. Put them in when the 
water 


— 
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vater boils, and in about ten or twelve minutes take 
them up. Let them drain properly, and then turn 
their heads into the middle of the.difh; Uſe parlle 
and en, 1 e ng garniſh with ſeraped — 
We 5 00 1 M 1 [7s Nen 1 2111 
N n „ 46 L ty 
WEN you he ſcaled, ines, and waſhed 
your fiſh, put it into the water when it bafls, with 
ſome falt, an onion cut into flices, - and ſeparated 
into round rings, a handful of parſſey clean picked 
and waſhed, and as much milk as oil turn the water. 
Put the fiſh into a ſoup-diſh as ſoon as It be enou gb, 
and pour a little of tha water, with the parſle abs 
the onions over it. It may be ſerved | up ich utter 
55 parſley in a boat, and with or without onions, 
in bal u chooſe. © W ſame method 7 de e 
iling : a Trout. + | T0 


HAVING Kinned, 7 ad, tein PR blood 
out of your eels, cut off their heads, dry them, and 
turn them round on ok fiſh- plate. Boil them in 
falt and e and ſerve chem 'F 125 Pirie ſauce. 


3 en Ar ah, 2 


kunnen Hines wy 4 Obfervaton. 
1. 3 all kinda ab: meat, ie will be 2420 
method to put a little ſalt and water into the 


drippin and baſte the meat a little ;thexewith. 
When it e dry, dredge it well with flour; and baſte 
it with freſh butter; becauſe it will give a, better 
colour to your meat. The fire ſhould; be regulated 
l tal the ching to be dreſſed. If it be Art 

ng 


. 
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ading very litile or thin, then you ſhould have a pretty ett 
briſk fire, that it may be done quick and nice; it 
it be a large joint, then take care chat a large fire is 
laid on to cake. The fire muſt. be always clear. at 


the bottom; and when the meat is half done, move 


the dripping-pan and ſpit à little from the fire, and 
ſtir it up, to make it burn clear and briſk ;; for a 
good fire is a material thing in the buſineſs of cook- 
ery. If it be beef you ate roaſting, take care to 


paper the top, and baſte it well while it is at the fire, 
not forgetting to throw ſome ſalt on it. When the 


ſmoke draws to the fire, it is a fign that it is near] 

enough; and then take off the paper, baſte it well, 
and dredge it with flour, to make it frothy; but 
never ſalt your meat before you lay it to the fire, as 
that will draw out part of the gravy.— If you intend 
to keep your meat a few days before you dreſs it, 
dry it well with a clean cloth, and dredge it all over 
with flour, hanging it where the air can come to it ; 
| but take care that you leave no damp place about it 
unwiped. In roaſting mutton or lamb, the loin, the 


chine and the ſaddle, muſt have the ſkin raiſed and 


fkewered on, and, when near done, take off the ſkin, 
and baſte and flour it to froth it up. All other ſorts 
of mutton. and lamb muſt be roaſted with a quick 
clear fire, without the ſkin being raiſed. You muſt 
be careful to roaſt veal of a fine brown; and if it be 
a fillet or loin, be ſure to paper the fat, that u may 
loſe as little of it as poſſible. At firſt keep it at ſome 
diſtance from the fire, but when it be ſoake 

nearer. When you lay it down, baſte it well with 


and dredge it with a little flour. The breaſt 
roaſted with the caul on, till the meat be 

and er the ſweet-bread on the back fide of the 
breaſt, When it be ſufficiently roaſted, take off the 
caul, baſte it, and dredge a little flour over it. 
Pork ſhould be well done, or it will otherwiſe be apt 


butter; and when it be nearly done, baſte it again, 
nul be 
done, 


10 


d, put it 


, A m AAA 
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to ſurſeit· When you roalt a loin, cut the ſkinacrofs 


with a ſharp. knife, in order to make the crackling” 


eat the better. When youroaſt a leg of a pork, ſcore 
it inthe ſame manner as the loin; and ſtuff the knuckle 


part with ſage and onion, and ſkewer it up. Put a 
latle. draun gravy in the-diſh, and- ſend it up with 
0 


apple · ſauce in a boat. The ſpring or hand of pork, 
if very young, and roaſted like a pig, eats very well; 


but, otherwiſe, it is much better boiled. The ſparib 


ſhould be baſted with a little butter, a very little duſt 
of flour, and ſome ſage and onion ſhred ſmall. Ap- 
ple-ſauce is the only ſauce made for this joint. Wild 


owls require a clear briſk fire, and ſhould be roaſted 
till they are of a light brown, but not too much; for 
it is a great fault to roaſt them till the gravy. runs out 
of them, as they thereby loſe their fine flavour. 
Tame fowls require more roaſting, as they are a long 
time before they get thoroughly heated. They '* 
ſhould be often baſted, in order to keep up a ftrong 


froth, and as it makes them of a finer colour, and 


riſe better. Pigs and geeſe ſhould be roaſted before 
turned quick. Hares and rabbits 
require time and care, to ſee the ends are roaſted © 


a good fire, 


enough. In order to prevent their appearing bloody 
at the neck when'they be cut up, cut the neck ſkin, 


when they are half roaſted, and let out the blood. 
Having thus premiſed theſe general rules for roaſting, - 


* 


we ſhall now proceed to particulars. 
Tongues or Udders. | 


THE tongue ſhould be parboiled, before it be 
put down to roalt ; ſtick eight or ten cloves about it, 
baſte it with butter, and ſerve it up with ſome gravy 
and ſweetmeat. ſauce. An udder may be roaſted 


1 


ater the ſame manner. "I 
8 5 ks, , Veni/on. ">, p $55; 


IN order to roaſt a haunch of veniſon properly, 
as ſoon as. you have ow it, you mult lay over ii a 
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large ſheet of paper, and then a thin common paſle; 
with: another paper over that. Tie it ſaſt, in ordey- 


to keep the paſte. from dropping off; and if 'the 


haunch be a large obe, it will take four hours Toaſt- 
ing. As ſoon as it be done enough, take off both 


paper and paſte, dredge it well with flour, and baſte 


 Njwith butter. As foon as it becomes of alight brown, 
diſa it up with brown Sry, or Prone ap fauce, 
and ſend vp ſaave in a boat... 


Huaunch of Mutton, 


4+ 4. $485 


10 hog a haunch of mutton yeaiſon- faſhion, 


558 a bind fat quarter of mutton, and cut the leg 
a haunch.. Lay it in a Ban, with the backſide 


of it down, and pour a battle of red wipe over it, 


in which let jt lie twenty-four bours. Spit it, and 
roaſt. it at a good quick fire, and. keep baſting. it all 
the time with the, ſame liquor and butter. yp will 
require an, hour and an half roaſting; and when it 
is done, ſend it up wich a little god gravy in one 
boat, and ſweet ſauce in another. A good fat neck 
of mutton done i in this manner, is erf en 


eating. 
* with Oyſters. . 


TAKE a leg of muttan, after it 5 Wels kined 
tuo or/three days, ſtuff it all over with oyſters, and 


roaſt. it. Garniſh with borſe-radiſh. Ie my de 


roaſted with cockles i in the ſame manner, ach. 


. Pigs. 


. COOK $, who chooſe to have the kilting of the 
ig they are to'drefs, muſt proceed thus. 85 c the 
25 juſt above the breatt- bone, and run the” knife 


into its heart; for if the heart is not touched, it win 


be a long While dying.” As ſoon as it is dead, put 
it a few minutes in Told! water, and rub it 'over 
vith à little roſin, beat exgcedingly fine, ' op you 
mth my vic of ts, Own 7 that mms. 


Let 


i. wn SS aA «a _@&4 a „ ode.” es. 8 "EAR ae WL 
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Let it lie half a minute in à pail of ſealding' watet, 


then take it out, lay it upon a clean table, | and pull 
off all the hairs. as faſt às poſſible; but if they do 


not come clean off, put it into the - hot water again, 
and when it is perfettly clean, ' waſh ie in warm wa- 
ter and then in two or three cold waters, in order 


that ĩt may not taſte of the roſin when dreſſed. Take 


off the four, feet at the firſt joints, flit it down 
the belly, and take out all the entrails. Put the 
heart, liver, lights, and pettitoes together; waſh. 


the pig well in cold water, and having perfectlyxß 


dried it with a eloth, hang it up. When you roaſt 
your E put in a liule ſage ſhredded; two tea- 
ſp hof ſalt, one of blaek pepper, and a cruſt 
of brovn bread. —_— | = cya your! pig, ſew it 
up, and lay it down to a briſk clear fire, with a pig. 
plate hung in the middle of it; As ſoon as the pig 


is warm, put a piece of: butter in a choth, and fre- 


quently rub the pig with it while it is toaſting; 
and, if it he a large ene, it will require an hour and 
an half. When your pig becomes of a fine brown, 
and the ſteam draws to the fite, rub it 10 with, 
a clean cloth, and then rab it with 'a Iitile col but. 
ter, which will help to criſp it. Cut off the head 
with a ſhatp knife, and take off the collar, the ears, 
and rhe jaw. bone. Split the jaw in two, and whe 

you have cut the pig don the back, which muſt be 
done before you draw out the ſpit, lay the pig back 
to back on the diſh; à jaw on each. fide, an car on 
each ſhoulder, and the collar at the ſhoulder. - Gar- 


niſh it with a eruſt of brown bread grated; pour in 


your ſauce, and ſerve it up. 4 | 
Another method of roaſting a pig is, having pre- 
pared it as above, ſpit it, and lay it to the hrez. 
which muſt, be a very gobd one at each end, or hang 
a flat ĩron in the middle of the grate: Before yo 
lay it dawn to the fire, ſhred a little ſage: very ſmall; 


take à piece of butter. 8 big as a Galnut, and a 


- 
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little ſalt and pepper; put this into the pig, and 
ſew it up ſtrongly. Then flour it all over, and con- 
tinue to do ſo till the 232 out, or the crack - 
ling will be hard. Take care to ſave all the gravy 
that comes from it, and for this purpoſe put a baſon 
or pan under in the dripping-pan, as ſoon as the 
gravy begins to run. When the pig be enough, 
ſtir up the fire briſkly, take a coarſe cloth with 
about a quarter of a pound of butter in it, and rub 
tibe pig all over, till the crackling be quite criſp, 
when it muſt be taken up. Lay it in the diſh, and 
cut off the head with a ſharp knife, and, before you 
draw out the ſpit, cut the pig in two. Cut off the 
ears, and lay one at each end; divide the under 
Jaw, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame manner. Put 
the gravy you ſaved into fome melted butter, and 
boil them. Pour it into the diſh, with the brains 
bruiſed fine, and the ſage, mixed all together, and 
ſerve it up. * ; 4 5 LG ha , , 4 us Ms 


© Hind-quarter of a Pig, Lamb faſhion” 
AT that ſeaſon of the year, when houſe-lamb 
bears an extraordinary . price, the hind-quarter of a 
large pig will be a very good ſubſtitute for it. Take 
off the ſkin and roaſt it, and it will eat like lamb. 
Serve it up with mint ſauce, or a fallad. Half an 


a 


hour roaſting will be ſufficient.  _ 
HAVING taken off the ſkin or rind, lay it in 
lukewarm water for two or three hours. Then lay 
it in a pan, pour upon it a quart of canary, and let 
it ſteep therein for ten or twelve minutes. When you 
have ſpitted it, put ſome ſheets of paper over the 
fat fide, pour the canary, in which it was ſoaked, 
into the dripping-pan, and baſte it all the time it 
be poafting, When it be roaſted enough, pull off 
the paper, and dredge it well with crumbled bread 
riley ſhred fine, Make the fire briſk, and 


and pa 
23 brown 
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brown. it well. If you ſerve it up hot, garniſh it | 
with piping? a: an 17 if 0s 1 it on a 
clean in, an iſh it wit een ey,. 
a Cd coats, 5 may doit — T x hs off 
the ſkin of the ham or gammon, when-you have 
half boiled it, and dredge it with oatmeal ſifted 
very fine. Baſte it with butter, and roaſt it gently 
two hours. Stir up your fire, and then brown it 
quick; and when ſo done, diſh it up, and pour 
brown gravy into the diſh. Garniſh with bread 
raſpings, if Fu: ſerve it up hot; but with le, 

cold. 


Calf*s Liver. 


LARD. it with bacon, (ſpit it * all roaſt i. 
Sen it up with good gravy. 


Ox Palates. 


| AFTER you have boiled your palates ll they 
be tender, blanch them, cut them into. ſlices about 
two inches long, and lard half with bacon. Then, 
have ready two or three pigeons, and two or three 
chicken- rs; draw them, truſs them, and fill 
them with force-meat. Having nicely larded half 
of them, let them be thus ſpitted on a bird-ſpit : 
a bird, a palate, à ſage · leaf, and a piece of bacon,” 
and foot on. Take cocks-combs and lamb-ftortes, 
parboiled and blanched; lard them with little bits 
of bacon, large oyſters parboiled, and each one lard- 
ed with a piece of bacon, | Put theſe on a ſkewer, 
with a little piece of bacon, and a ſage-leaf between 
them. Tie them on a-ſpit and hon: pu 3 
beat up the yolks of three e | 
little alt, "a crumbs of 1 — Baſte — Sith 
theſe all the time they. be roaſting, and have ready 
”y ſweet-breads, ch cut 7 ſome artichoke 
alk wi into 8 1＋ K + fied, an n rub the 
wi irds in the middle, 
piled one upon * * things alk, 


A* 
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ſeparate by themſelves round about in de dib. 
Have ready for fauce a pint of N 75 grayy, a quar- 

ter of a pint of red wine, an anchovv, the oyſter 
liquor, and a piece of butter rolled in "flour. 00 
all theſe together, and pour it into the diſh, with a 
Rule) . of lemon. Garnith with lemon. 


Green Geeſe. 


PUT 2 e Jump of butter into the Wed pir 
it, and lay it down to the fire. Singe it, dredge it 
with flour, and baſte it well with butter. Baſte it 
three or four different times with cold butter, which 
will make the fleſn riſe much better than if it were 
daſted with the contents of the dripping- pan. If the 
gooſe be a large one, it muſt be kept io the fire 
three quarters of an hour; and when you think it is 
enough, dredge it with flour, baſte it till a fine froth. 
riſes on it, and the gooſe be of a nice brown. Gar- 
niſh it with-a cruſt of bread grated round the edge 
of the diſh, an ferve i it 2 with A little oy „ 


under z. | "45 
| Sabi Geeſe, ee 1 


. TAKE 2 fer Lage leans and to ions und 
chop them 1 fine as paſſihle. Mix tham with a 
1 piece of butter, two ſpoonfuls or falt, and one. 

epper, Put this into the, gooſe, ſpit it, and day 

it dowp to the fre. Singe it, and dulſ it ih flour, 

= when, it is thoroughly hot, baſte it wich freſh. 

butter. A large gooſe will, require an Rn an. 

before a good fire, and hen it he done, drad bs 
and haſte it, pull out iy 105 1 N mY 

| Weine rs, | 3 


Plock your nay; rw 
them; and cu of 24 a oe 4 ly che. 
Eut chem down to a good fire, fin ge duſt; and baſte 
them. with butter. A N of n tow vin 

* 3 of 4 them; 


1 0 13 1 C » 
thei: hd when they te enough, figth. them, and 


lay them on yout diſh. Serve them op hot, rich 
peer and batter poured over chem. | 


3 5 2. 
H AVING cleanſed and dreſſed your large doeh, | 
put them down to a good fire, ſinge, duſt, and baſteè 
them 2 with butter. Tbey 721 87 an 1 
at the fire. Make r gravy © necks 
feen and when <4 — 1. it, put in a 
{poo 8 of — A Take u your fowls, pour 
© SRV e the, diſh, and. re then pp. vid 
* ſauce. 12 ie 111 1 
| PHEASANTS and 2 way be- Nette 
in the fame manner. Duſt. them with flour, and 
baſte. them. often wich freſh. butter, keeping them 
at a good diſtance from the fire. A good fire will 
roaſt them in half an hour. Make your gravy of a 
ſerag of mutton, a tea. ſpoonſul o lemon pickle, 
a large ſp of catchup, and the ſamie of brown+ 


ing. FR it, and put a little. of it inte the diſh; 
oe of 0 up with. bread ſauce. im a baſon, and fix 
tail. 


c Fee feathers of. the gg in in Is 
noo) ae ge 0 


p D 11 2 
1 b end have but one e 
two in a dif, take 1 * ** rown fowl, keep the 
head oh, and truſs it Juſt ts OR do à pheaſant. 
Lard it with bacon, but do not lard the 3 | 


and W will know it. 


* | * | Pigeons. [* 5 F 4 « 
\$C&LD; draw, . take the eraws prone out . 
of your pigeons, abd waſh: them in ſeverat waters. 
When you have dried them, roll a good lump of 


n . and: ſeaſon mung 
| D 4 | | 
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7 duſt, and baſte them. * * roaſt them 


e 02.03 . 1 0. 
and ſalt. Put chis into N 


iseons, and ſpit, 


in twenty minutes, and SS __ be enough, ſerve 
them up with parſley and butter for ſauce, and lay 
il them bunches of OS, a oY. wa in 
$4} 10 Tb cn 4 Lvl 6 e e 
I SKEWER a dozen of larks, and tie boch "I 
of the ſkewer to the ſpit. Dredge and baſte them, 
and let them roaſt ten minutes. Break half a penny 
| loaf! into crumbs, and put them, wich a piece of 
butter of the ſize of a walnut, into atoffing-pan, and 
baving ſhaken them over a gentle fire till they are 
of a light brown, lay them between the hires, and 
pour a little melted © nas over * „ „ 1 


f = 6-3 Ducks. 8 2 | 154 
KILL and draw a ther ſhred an 
onion, and a few ſage leaves. Seaſon theſe with 
falt and pepper, and put them mto your ducks. 
Singe, duſt, and baſte them with butter, and a good 
fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes; for the 
28 they are done, the better they will be. Be- 
re you take them np, duſt them re flour, and 
baſte them with butter, to give them a radars ae 
and a pleaſing brown. Your gravy mu 
the gizzard and pinions, an onion, à tea rubs of 
lemon pickle, a few-pepper corns, a large blade of 
mace, a ſpoonful of catchup, and the ſame of hrown- 


ing. Strain it, pour it into your en won 
up with onion ſauce in a baſon. 


Turties. 62 0 


HAVI NG dreſſed your turkey ret 
Preparatory directions already given 2 boiling it, 
in page 19, truſs its head down to the legs, and 
malte your forcemeat, which muſt be thus —__— 
Rags. à penny loaf into 5 thred me 

a po 


+ 
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at of beef ſuet very fine, a little ſauſage meat, 
2 minced and e 8 and (ral as your 
taſte with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix up all 
together lightly with three eggs, and ſtuff it into 
the craw. Spit it, and lay it down to a good fire, 
which muſt be clear and briſk. Singe, duſt it with 
flour, and baſte it ſeveral times a... cold butter, 
which will froth it much better than the hot con- 
tents of the dripping-pan, and make the turkey 
more plump. When it be properly done, renew 
the frothing in the ſame manner as before, and diſh 
it up. A middling ſize turkey mult be down at the 
fire an hour and a quarter, Pour into yqur diſh 
your ſauce, ſuch as you will find under the chapter 
of ſauces. Serve it up garniſhed with lemon and 


pickles. 

THESE. birds are ſaid to be peculiar to Lin- 
colnſhire, being very rarely found in any other 
county. The propereſt food to give them is white 
bread and boiled milk, and they will be fat in about _ 
eight. or ten days; but they muſt be fed ſeparately, 
they being ſo delicate a bird that they will not both 
eat out of the ſame pot or trough. When you kill 
them, ſtrip the ſkin off the head and neck, with | 
the feathers on, and then pluck and draw them. 
Put them at a good diſtance from the fire in roaſt- 
ing, 'and they will be done enough in about twelve 
minutes, if the fire be good. When you take 
them up, ſlip the ſkin on again with the feathers 
on. ' Garniſh the diſh” with criſp crumbs of bread 
round it, and ſend them up with gravy under them, 
ſuch as is directed for the pheaſant, and bread ſauce 
in a boat. 5 ; WT.” 4 
„ Rabbits. MET 3 

CASE your rabbits, ſkewer their heads with their 
mouths upon their backs, ſtick their fore lege Furs 

| | r 
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their ribs, and ſkewer the hind legs double. Break 
half a penny loaf into crumbs, a little parftey, thyme, 
ſweet marjoram, and lemon peel. Shred all theſs 
fine, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. 
Mix them up into a light ſtuffing, with two eggs, 4 
little cream, and a quarter of a pound of butter, Put 
it into their bellies, few them up, and dredge and 
baſte them well with butter. Take them up when 
they have roaſted an hour; chop the livers, and lay 
them in lumps round the edge of your diſh. Serve 
them up with parfley and butter for fauice, + 
Rabbits, dreſſed Hare faſhion. _ 8 

L ARD your rabbit with bacon, and roaſt it in the 
manner of a hare. If you lard it, you muſt make 
gravy ſauce; but if it be not larded, white ſauce vill 
be moſt proper. EN 

HAVING ſkewered your hare with the head uj 
one ſhoulder, the fore legs ſtuck into the 8 
the hind legs double, proceed to make your pudding, 
which muſt be done in this manner. Crumble. 
penny-loaf, put to it a quarter of a pound of beef 
marrow or ſuet, the like quantity of butter, ſhred 
the liver, put in a fprig or wo of winter ſavory, a 
little lemon peel, an anchovy, a little chyan pepper, 
and half a nutmeg grated, Mix theſe, up in a light 
forcemeat, with a glaſs of red wine, and two eggs; 
put it into the belly of the hare, and ſew it up. Put 
a quart of milk into the dripping-pan, and belle your 
hare with it till a very little of he milk be left, II 
it be a large hare, it will require an hour and an ball 
doing ; and when it is nearly done, duſt and baſte it 
with butter till it be properly frothed. 


| Woodcocks and: Snipes. $1.2 
HAVING put your birds on a little ſpit, take a 
round of a ee Fr ah and toaſt it brown; lay 
irds; and when you lay . 
own 


it in a diſh under the 


ad SOS LS Ate coo ao oo wc 
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down to the fire, baſte them with a little butter, and 
let · the trail drop on the toaſt. When they be roaſted 
enough, pu v the-toalt in the diſh, and lay the birds 
on it. 2 about a quarter of a pint of gravy imo 
the diſh, and ſet it over a lamp or chaffing-diſh, for 
three or four minutes, when the whole Ain be in a 
proper condition io be ſent to the table. Obſerve 
never to take my thing out of a woedcook or ons 

| Eels and Lampreys. 

EELS and lampreys are roaſted wi th pug fi 
Mets bellies in the fame manner. Cut off their heads, 
gat them, and take out the blood from the bone as 
clean as poſſible. Make a forcemeat of ſhrimps or 


oyſters, chopped fmall, half a penny loaf, crumbled, 


a little lemon peel ſhred fine, the yolks of two eggs, 
and a little al, 5 , pep r, and nutmeg. Put this into 
the bellies of the ih, few them up, and turn them 
round on the diſh. Put flour and utter over them, 
pour a little water into the diſh, and, bake them in 
a moderate oven. When 15 take them out, take 
the gravy y from under them, and ſkim off the fat; 
ſtrain it through à hair lieve, and add to it à tea 
buen v of lemon pickle,” two of browning, a large 
poonful of walnut catchup, a glaſs of white wine, an 
anchovy, and a flice of lemon. Let it boil ten mi- 
nutes, and thicken it with butter. and flour. Ton 
and criſp parſley = ſerve as a * 


Lobſters. Sg 


PUT a fhevenintiabs wenn oftheitail of the lob- 


ſter, to prevent the water 


into the body of it, 
and i it into a pan 


water, with a little 


We 


Wh. 2 aL * wa 1575 

hour ben 25 AX ate 
it Fu r till it 125 a fine l H it up. 
with 1 5 mehed butter in a boat. This is a better, 


3 than aflually roaſting them, and 1 not attended 
d, half the Eble. bs % 


Cod 


„ Cods Heads. 8 5 . 
- HAVING waſhed the head very clean, and 
ſcored it with a knife, ſtrew a little ſalt on it, and 
lay it in a ſtew-pan before the fire, with ſomething 
behind it, chat the fire may roaſt it. Throw away 
all the water that comes from it the firſt half hour; 
then throw on it a little nutmeg, cloves, mace beat 
fine, and ſalt. Flour it, and baſte it with butter. 
When that has lain ſome time, turn and ſeaſon it, 
and baſte the other ſide the ſame. Turn it often, 
then baſte it with butter and crumbs of bread. If 
it be a large head, it will take four or five hours 
baking. Have ready ſome melted butter with an 
anchovy, ſome of the liver of the fiſh boiled and 
bruiſed fine, and mix it well with the butter, and two 
yolks of eggs beat fine. Then ſtrain them through 
a fieve, and put them into the ſaucepan again, with 
a few ſhrimps or pickled cockles, two ſpoonfuls of 
red wine, and the juice of a lemon. Pour it into the 
pan in which the head was roaſted, and ſtir it all to- 
ether. Then pour it into the ſaucepan, keep it 

irring, and let it boil. Pour it into a baſon, and 
garniſh the head with fried fiſh, lemon, and ſcraped 
\ horle-radiſh. If you have a large tin oven, it will 

better anſwer the purpofe. 4 . 
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C the meat off a leg of beef, and break the 
bones ; put it into an earthen pan, with two 
onions, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſeaſon it 
with a ſpoonful of whole pepper, and a few cloves 
and blades of mace. Cover it with water, e 
„ 1 1 
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tied the pot down cloſe with brown paper, put it 
into the oven to bake. As ſoon as it is enough, take 
it out and ſtrain it through a fieve, and pick out all 
the fat and finews, putting them into a ſaucepan, 
with a little gravy, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, Set the ſaucepan on the fire, ſhake it often, 
and when it is thoroughly hot, pour it into the diſh, 
and ſend it to table. Ox cheek may be done in the 
ſame manner; and'if you ſhould think it too ſtrong, 
you may weaken it by pouring in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hot water; but cold water will ſpoil it. 


MM Rump of Beef. ' ; 
IAK E a rump of beef and bone it, beat it well 
vith a rolling-pin, cutoff the ſinew, and lard it with 
a large piece of bacon. Seaſon your lards with 
pepper, ſalt, and cloves, and lard acroſs the meat, 
that it may cut handſomely. Seaſon every part of 
the meat with pepper, all and cloves; put them 
in an earthen pot, with all the broken bones, half a 
pound of butter, ſome bay leaves, ſome whole 
pepper, one or two ſhalots, and ſome ſweet herbs. 
Cover the top of the pan well; then put it in an 
oven, and let it ſtand eight hours. Serve it up with 
ſome dried ſippets, and its on liquor. | 

Calf's Head, Ss. 
TAKE a calf's head, and pick and waſh it very 
clean. Get an earthen diſh large enough to hold the 
head, and rub the inſide of the diſh with butter. 
Lay ſome long iron ſkewers acroſs the top of the diſh, 
and lay the head on them. Skewer up the meat in 
the middle, that it may not touch the diſh, and then 

wn ſome nutmeg on every part of it, a few ſweet 
erbs, ſhred ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread, and a 
little lemon-peel cut fine. Then flour it all over, 

and having ſtuck pieces of butter in the eyes, and on 


different parts of the head, flour it again, Let it bo | 
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well baked, of a fine brown. You, way throw a little 
pepper and falt over it, and put into the diſh a piece 
of beef cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet berbg, an onion, 
a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper; two cloves, 
a pint of water, and boil the brains with ſome. ſage. 
When the head be enough, lay it on a diſh, and put 
it before; the fire io keep warm; then ſtir all together 
in the diſh, and put n in a ſaucepan; then ſtrain it off, 
and put it into the ſaucepan again. Put into it a 
piece vol butter rolled in flour, the ſage and dhe brains 
chopped fine, a ſpoonful of catchup, and.: two ſpoon- 
fuls of red wine. Boil them together, take the brains, 
beat them well, and mix them with the ſauce. Pour 
all into the diſh, and fend it to table. The tongue 
muſt be baked in the head,' and not cut out; as Who 
head will then lie in the diſh more nen 
ans 1 


WHEN necefiity obliges you to Vike a pi dis 


it in a diſh, flour it well of over, and 0 

over with butter. Butter the dim in w 

tend to put it, and put it in the oven. SY 4 out 
as foon as it be enough; and having rubbed it over 
with a butter cloth, put it into the Sei again tilt ic 
be dry; then take it out, lay it in a diſh, ant cut it 
up. Take off che fat from the difh it vas baked'in, 
and ſome good gravy will remain at the bottom. Add 
io this a little yeal gravy, with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and boil it up; put it ima the FR 
with the brains and fage in the belly. 


Corp. | oi 
HAVING ſcaled, waſhed, and dee! kn 
of carp. properly, get an earthen pan deep enough 
for them to lie in properly; and having buttered 
the pan a little, lay in the carp, Seaſon 1bem with 
$3 4ittle black and White pepper, mace, cloves, nut- 

; 8, a bundle of ſueei herbs, an anion, and. an; 


ave 5 pour in * of white * 
them 
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them cloſe; and put them into a hot oven. If t 

be large, they will require an hour baking; but if 
they be ſmall, a leſs time will do them. When 
they be enough, take e e, Baer uus, and lay 
them in a diſh. Set it over hot water to keep it 
hot, and cover it cloſe. Pour all the liquor in 
which they were baked into a ſaucepan; let it boil 
a minute or two, ſtrain it, and add half a pound of 
butter, rolled in flour. Keep ſtirring it alf the time 
it is boiling ; ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, 
and put in a proper quantity of faſt, obſerving to 


ſkim all the fat off the liquor. ' Pour the fauce over 


the fifh, lay the roes round them, and garnifh with 
F. 


MAKE the head very elean, and lay it in the 
pan, which you mult firſt rub round with butter. Put 
in a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with, 
clove Fyres of four * of mace, half a la 
ſpoonful of black and white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, 
a quart of water, a little. piece of lemon peel, and a 


little piece of horſe-radiſh, Duſt the head with flour, 


grate à little. nutmeg over it, ſtick a piece of butter 
on various parts af it, and ſprinkle raſpings all, over 
it; put it into the oven, and when it be enough, 
take it out of that diſh, and lay it carefully in the 
diſh, in which you intend to ſerve it up, Set the 
diſh over boiling water, and gover it; up cloſe, to pre- 
vent its getting cold. In the mean time, as expe- 
ditiouſly as you can, pour all the tiquor out of the 
diſh, in which it was baked, into a ſaucepan, and let 
it boil three or four minutes; then ſtrain it, and put 
to it a gill of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a 
pint of thrimps, half a pint of oyſters, a Fonte of 
muſhroom pickle, a. quarter of a pound of butter, 
rolled in flour, and flir all together till it be thick 
and boils ; then ſtrain it, aud pour it into the 1 
FILE 17 nt BL, BEDS 1 
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and Have ready ſome toaſt, cut three. corner ways, 
and fried criſp. ' Stick pieces of the toaſt about the 
head and. mouth, and lay the remainder round the 
head. Garniſh with lemon notched, ſcraped horſe- 
radifh, and parſley criſped in a plate before the fire. 


3 Hering,. | FA 
HAVING ſcaled, waſhed, and dried your ber- 
rings properly, lay them on a board, and take a. little 
black a ee pepper, a few cloves, and plenty 
of ſalt; mix them together, and rub the fiſh all over 
with it. Lay them ſtraight in a pot, cover them 
with allegar, tie a ſtrong paper over the top, and 
bake them in a moderate oven. They may be eaten 
either hot or cold, and they will keep two or three 
months, if the allegar be good. 6 
Sprats. . . 
IF ſprats are properly prepared and baked, they 
will eat well, and keep ſome time. For this purpoſe, 
rub your ſprats with falt and pepper, and to every 
two pints of vinegar, put one pint of red wine. Dif- 
ſolve a pennyworth of cochineal, lay your ſprats in 
2 deep earthen diſh, and pour in as much vinegar, 
red wine, and cochineal, as will cover them. Tie a 
paper over them, and ſet them in an oven all night. 


W 7 * ee my 
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+: 3 Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. © 
82833 you ly your meat on the gridiron, 

| be careful that your fire be very clear. Turn 
your meat quickly while it be broiling, and have a 


diſh, placed on a chaffing-diſh-of hot eoals, io put 
Ft your 


- Bo Ri Oc 111 10% Gs 6 
your meat in as faſt as 1t be ready, and carry it hot. 
and covered to table. Obſerve never io baſte any. 


thing on the gridiron, , becauſe that may be the, means 
of burnin} it, and making i it ſmoky: ; 


Beef Steaks, )- 


T HE, beſt beef ſteaks are thoſe cut off a rump, 
and ſhould not be more than half an inch in thick- 
nels, Rub the gridiron with beef ſuet, and let the 
fire be clear. When the gridiron be bot, lay your 
ſteaks on it, and let them broil till they begin to look 
brown. Then turn them, and when the other fide 
be brown, lay them on a hot diſh, with a flice of 
butter between each ſteak, and ſprinkle a little pep- 
per and ſalt over them, Let them fland two or t we 
minutes, and in the mean time ſlièe a ſhalot, as 
thin as poſſible, into a ſpoonful of water, Lay Tout 
ſteaks again on the gridiron, and keep them turn- 
ing, till they be enough. Put them on your difh, 
pour the water and an e them, and * 
chem up. 


tl "Ut 997 „Aa Chops.” «x4 

TAKE a loin of wutton, and cut TEE kein it 
about half aw inch thick, and cut off the ſkin, and 

rt of the fat. Rub your gridiron with ſuet as ſoon * 
as it be hot, and lay on your chops. Keep turning 
them often, ahd take great care that the fat whic 
fall from them, do not make the fire blaze and ſmoke 
your. chops. Put them into a' diſh as foon as you 
think they be done, and rub them with batter. Slice 
a ſhalot very thin into a ſpoonſul of water, and pour 
it on them, with a. ee Oh e e 
and a little falt. 5 


| Pork Chaps, TOES 
THE ſame rules we hive laid down for tas 


mutton, 'will hold good with reſpett io pork chops, 


vith this difference only, e requires more 
E broil- 


= N 7 
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broiling than mutton. As ſoon as they be enough, 
put a little good gravy to them, and ſtrew a little 
lage, rubbed fine, over them, which will give them 


an agreeable flavour. 
HAVING fitted your chickens down the back, 
feaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and lay them on 
the gridiron, over a clear fire, and at a great diſtance. 
Let the inſide continue next the fire till it be nearly 
half done. Then turn them, taking care that the 
fleſhy ſides do not burn, and let them broil till the 
are of a fine brown. Have good gravy fauce, wi 
fome muſhrooms, and garniſh them with lemon and 
the liver broiled, and the 8 cut, ſlaſned, and 
broiled, with pepper and falt; or you may uſe any 
other ſauce you fancy. | | 
WHEN you ſet about to broil pigeons, take care 
that your fire be clear. Take ſome parſley ſhred 
fine, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, with a lit- 
tle pepper and ſalt, and put it into their bellies. 
- Tie them at both ends, and put them on the gridiron. 
Or you may ſplit and broil them, having firſt ſeaſon- 
ed them with pepper and ſalt. Serve them up with 
a little parfley and butter in the diſh. . 
_ GUT them, and waſh them clean; dry them in 
a clean cloth, and flour them; then broil them, 
and have melted butter in a cup. They are a fine 
fiſh, and cut as firm as a ſoal; but oats 


care not to hurt yourſelf with the two ſharp bones in 
the head. 9 955 „ 


| LAY them a few minutes in hot water; then take 
them out, and rub them well with ſalt, and take * 
221 * a 


. 
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the ſkin and black dirt, when they will Jook white. 
After this, put them into water, and give them a 
boil. Take them out, flour them well, pepper and 
ſalt them, and then put them on the gridiron. As 
ſoon as they be.enough, lay them on your. diſh, and 
pour melted butter and - muſtard over them. Re- 
member tbat they muſt be broiled whole. 2 


Mackerel, 


HAVING cleaned your mackerel, ſplit them 
down the back, and ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, ſome mint, parſley, and fennel * very 
fine. Flour them, and fry them of a fine light 
brown, and put them on a diſh and ſtrainer. Let 
your ſauce be fennel and butter, and garniſh them 
with parſtey. | : | 

If you chooſe to broil your mackerel whole, waſh 
them clean, cut off their heads, and pull out their 
roes at the neck end. Boil their roes in a little 
water; then bruiſe them with a ſpoon, beat up the 
yolk of an egg, a little nutmeg, a little lemon- peel 
cut fine, ſome thyme, ſome parlley boiled and cho 
ped fine, a little ſalt and pepper, and a few crum 
of bread. Mix theſe well together, and fill the fiſh 
with them. Flour them well, and broil them nicely. 
Butter, catchup, and walnut pickle, will make a 

CUT your freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, and 
then four them and broil them, Lay them in your 
diſh, and ſerve them up with plain melted butter in 
a . | 
| Eels, 


HAVING fkinned, ed, and waſhed your 
eels, dry them with a cloth, and rub them with the 
yolk of an egg. Strew crumbs of bread over them, 
ſome clopped ſage and | and ſeaſon _ | 

ORs 2 W1 
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vith pepper and ſalt. Baſte them well with butter, 
and broil them on a gridiron. Vour ſauce muſt be 
parſley and buen. 
e n Reit güte. 
HAVING ſkinned and cleanſed your eels as 
before, ſprinkle them with pepper, falt, and a little 
dried ſage. Turn them backward and forward; and 
ſkewer them. Rub your gridiron with beef ſuet, and 
brail them till they are of a fine brown. Put them 
'on your diſh, ſerve them up with melted butter, and 
lay fried parſley round the diſh. 
: Haddocks and Whitings. . 


HAVING gutted and waſhed your fiſh, dry 
them with a cloth, and rub a little vinegar over 
them, which will contribute to preſerve the ſkin 
whole. Dredge them well with flour, and rub your 
gridiron with beef ſuet. Let your gridiron be very 
hot when you lay your fiſh on, otherwiſe they will 
ſtick to it. Turn them two or three times while 
they are broiling, and when they be enough, ſerve 
them up with melted butter, and lay pickles round 
%%% ͤ ̃ͤᷣ ẽ: ! „ 
Another method is, when you have cleaned and 
dried your fiſh as before directed, put them in a tin 
oven, and {et them before a quick fire. Take them 
from the fire as ſoon as the ſkins begin to riſe, and 
having beaten up an egg, Tub it over them with à 
feather. Sprinkle a few crumbs of bread over 
them, dredge them well with flour, and rub your 
an when hot with ſuet or butter; hut it muſt | 
be very hot before you lay your fiſh on it, When 
you have turned them, rub a little butter over them, 
and ty. eee. them, as the fire may require, 
till they be enough, which may be known by their 
browning. Serve them up with either ſhrimp ſauce, 
or melted, buiter,-and garniſh them with muſſels, or 
wed cabbage. 3 ne e ee det 1 


5 Herring. 
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' SCALE, 8 and cut off cheir Nag Valk 
chem clean, and dry them in a cloth; flour them, 
and broil them. Take the heads and maſh them, 
and boil them in ſmall- beer or ale, with a little whole 
pepper and onion. When it has boiled a quarter of 
an hour, ſtrain it off, thicken it with butter and 
flour, and a good deal of 'muſtard.” Lay the fiſh f in 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce i into a boat. 5 


Potatoes. Si NE 
HAVIN G firſt boiled chem, begs PART cut them 
into two, and broil them till they be brown on both 
ſides. Then lay them in che plate or dic, SPY 
melted butter over them, 
© SUE $1 ; "Eggs. 1 15 
HAVIN G cut a i toaſt round a quartern. loaf, 
brown it, lay it on your diſh, butter it, and very 
care fully reak ſix or eight eggs 0 the toaſt. Take 
a red bY ſhovel, and hold it overt . When they, 
be done, ſqueeze a Seville orange over them, grate; 
a little nutmeg over. it, and ſerve it up for a. ſides, 
plate. Or you may poach your eggs, and lay them, 
on a toaſt; or toaſt your your criſp, and pour a 
little boiling water over it. Seaſon it with Vit 
ay and then lay your erden eggs on it. 


, 
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| Preliminary Hints and Obfervation. > Mr 
E careful always.t to, 4 Sos your! frying-pan clean, 
and ſee that it is properly tinned. When you 
fry any ſort of fiſh, firſt dry th 5 in a cloth, and 
then flour them. Put 77 9 rying· pan * 


3 4 


: 


. Aſh, an 
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of dripping or hog's lard, and let it be boiling hot 
before you put in yeur fiſh. Butter is not ſo good 
for this purpoſe, as it is apt to burn and blacken the 
| 4 make them ſoft. When you have fried 

our fiſh, lay them in a diſh or hair ſieve to drain, 
fore you ſend them up to table. When you fry 
ey, be ſure to pick it very cautiouſly, walh it 

it well, dip it into cold water, and throw it into a 
pan of boiling fat. This will make it very criſp, 


. 


and of a fine green, provided you do not let it re- 
main too long in the pan. gal 
HAVING: cut your ſteaks in the ſame manner 
as for broiling, put them into a ſtewpan, with a good 
piece of butter, ſet them over a very ſlow fire, and 
keep turning them till the butter becomes of the 
oonſiſtence of white gravy. Pour it into a bafon, 
and add more butter to them. When they are near- 
ly fried, pour all the gravy into a baſon, and put 


re butter into your pan. Fry your ſteaks over a 
briſk fire till they be fo light brown, and then take 


them out of the pan. Put them into a pewter diſh 


* 


made hot, flice a ſhalot among them, and put in 


ſome of the gravy that was drawn from them, and 
pour it hot upon then. 
Another method is, take rump-ſteaks, pepper 
and ſalt them, and fry them in a little butter very 
quick, and brown; then put them into a diſh, and 
pour the fat out of the frying- pan. Take half a pint 
of hot gravy, half a pint of hot water, and put it 
into the pan, Add to it a little butter rolled in 
flour, a little pepper and ſalt, and two or three 
ſhalots chopped fine. Boil them up in your pan fot 
two minutes, and pour it over the ſteaks. You 
may garniſh” with a line ſcraped horſe - radiſn round 


- of : 
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Loin or Neck of Lamb. 
HAVING cut your lamb into chaps, rub both 
ſides of them with the yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle 
ſome crumbs of bread over them, mixed with a little 


ey, thyme, marjoram, winter ſavory, and a lit- 
EE all — very fine. * them in 
butter till they are of a nice light brown, and garniſh 
with fried parſley. LL 
125 Veal Cutlets. 75 
CUT your veal into pieces about the thickneſs 
of half a crown, and as long as you pleaſe. Dip 
them in the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over them 
crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome lemon- 
I, and a little grated nutmeg, and fry them in 
ſh butter. While they are frying, make a little 
gravy, and when the meat be done, take it out, and 
lay it in a difh before the fire; then ſhake a little 
flour into the pan, and ftir it round. Put in a 
little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and pour it 
over the ws Make uſe of lemon for your 
garniſh, 30 (88.4 | 
Cold Veal. 3% 
CUT your veal into pieces of the thickneſs of a 
half. crown, and as long as you pleaſe. Dip them 
in the yolk of an egg, and then in crumbs of bread, 
with a few ſweet h and ſhred lemon - peel in it. 
Grate a little nutmeg over them, and fry them in 
freſh butter. The butter muſt be hot, juſt enough 
to fry them in. In the mean time make a little 
vy of the bone of the veal, and when the meat 
fried, take it out with a fork, and ay it in a diſh 
before the fire. Then ſhake a little flour into the 


pan, and ſtir it round. Then put in a little gravy, 
queeze in a little lemon, and pour it over the veal, 


Garaiſh with lemon. 


* 
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' CUT your tripe in long pieces; and of about 
three inches wide; put it into ſome ſmall- beer bat-. 
ter, or yolks of eggs, and have a large pan af good 
fat. Fry it till it be brown; then take it out, aud 
pat it to drain, and ſerye it up with plain butter in a 
at. | e Yo ine 
Sauſages. 9G OVER 
TAKE fix apples, and flice four of them as 
thick as a.crown-piece ;. cut the other two in quar- 
ters, and fry them with the ſauſages till they be 
brown. Lay the ſauſages in the middle of the diſh, 
and the apples round them. Garniſh with the quar- 
tered apples. Sauſages fried, and ſtewed cabbage, 
make a good diſh. Heat cold peaſe- pudding in 1k 
an, lay it in the diſh, and the ſauſages round; 
— the pudding in the middle, and lay the ſauſages 
all round up edge ways, except one in the middle at 
JVVVVFFFC CC 
wor wt coun br Fate ur 
CUT your potatoes into thin ſlices, as big'as a 
crown-piece, and fry them brown. Lay them in a 
diſh or plate, and pour melted butter, ſack, and 
ſugar, over them. "Theſe are a pretty corner plate. 


wv HAVING blanched them in water, flour them, 
and fry chem in frelh butter. Lay them in your 
diſh, and pour melted butter over them. Or you 


* * 


may put a little red wine into the butter, and ſeaſon 
PF 


3 1 11 $4414 Celery. „ N. MEETS 1 

.. CUT off the green tops of fix or eight heads of 
celery, and take off the outſide ſtalks.” Waſn them 
well, and pare the roots clean. Then have ready 
half a pint of white wine, the yolks of three eggs 
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beat fine, and a little ſalt and nutmeg. Mix all well 
together with flour into a batter, and dip every bead 
into the batter, and fry them in butter, When they 
be enough, lay them in your diſh, and pour melted 


butter over them. 25 | 2 
HAVINC ſkinned your ſoles in the ſame manner 
you do eels, except taking off their heads, which 
muſt not be done, rub them over with an egg, and 
ſtrew over them crumbs of bread. Fry them over a 
briſk fire in hog's lard till they be brown. Garniſh 
70 green pickles, and ſerve them up with melted 
RUE. 05 ad ie 4130" l 


VV 3 ay 
DRAW the guts out at the gills, but leave in 
the melt or roe; dry them with a cloth, beat an 
egg, rub it over them with a feather, and ſtrew _ 
crumbs of bread over them. Fry them with hog's 
lard or beef ſuet, and put in your fiſh when it be 
boiling hot. Shake them a little, and fry them 
till they be of a fine brown. Drain them on a diſh, 
or in a fleve; and when you diſh them, put a ba- 
ſon bottom up, in the middle of your diſh, and 
lay the tails of your fiſh on it. Fry a handful of 
parſley in the manner directed in the firſt article of 
this chapter. 2 5 he! (1 : 8 Jo Ds 
| 8121 3461 a Oyſters, * f $- Mt (ah 
WHEN you intend to, ſry your oyſters, you 
muſt always chooſe thoſe of the larger kind. Take 
the yolks of two, eggs, and beat them ; put to them a 
little nutmeg; a blade of mace pounded, a ſpoonful 
of flour, and a little ſalt; dip your oyſters therein, 
and fry them in hog's lard till they be of à light 
brown, They are a proper garniſh for moſt made 
diſhes, as well as for cods and calves heads. 


_ 
i 


"+ 
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SCALE and gut your carp, then waſh them 
clean, lay them in a cloth to dry, flour them, and 
fry them of a fine light brown. Take ſome cruſts, 
cut three-corner ways, and fry them and the roes. 
When your fiſh be done, lay them on a coarſe cloth 
to drain, and prepare anchovy ſauce, with the juice 
of lemon, Lay your carp on the diſh, the roes on 
each fide, and garniſh with lemon, and the fried 


RL >": nts DING 0 
CLEAN your fiſh, flit them: the backs, 
and with the point of your knife raiſe the fleſh from 
the bone. Cut the fkin acroſs at the head and tail, 
ſtrip it off, and take out the bone. Take another 
tench, and mince the fleſh ſmall with muſhrooms, 
cives, and parſley. Seaſon them with ſalt, pepper, 
beaten mace, nutmeg, and a few ſavoury herbs 
minced ſmall. Mix theſe well together, pound them 
in a mortar, with crumbs of bread, (in quantity 
about the ſize of two eggs) ſoaked in cream, the 
yolks of three or four eggs, and a. piece of butter. 
When theſe have been well. pounded, ſtuff your 
ſiſh with i. Put clarified butter into a pan, ſet it 
over the fire, and when it be hot, flour your fiſh, 
and put ghem into the pan one by one. Havin 
fried them till they he brown, take them up, an 
lay them in a coarle cloth before the fire to keep 
hot. Then pour all the fat out of- the pan, put in 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and ſhake ſome flour 
into the pan. Keep it ſtirring with a ſpoon till the 
butter be a little brown, and then pour in half a 

int of white wine. Stir them together, and pour 


In half a pint of boiling water, an onion ftuck with 


| cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs,” and two blades 
of mace. Cover theſe cloſe, and let them ſtew as 
fofily as you can for a quarter of an 8 
5 ; | ſtrain 
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firain off the liquor, and put it into the pan again, 
adding two ſpoonfuls of catehup, an ounce of truffles 
or morels, boiled tender in half a pint of water, a 
few muſhrooms, and half a pint. of oyſters, clean 
waſhed in their own _ "When you find your 
fauce is ly heated, and very good, put your 
tench into the pan, and wake them quite hot; then 
take them out, lay them into the diſh, and pour 
your ſauce over them. Serve them up garniſhed 
with lemon. Carp may be dreſſed in the fame 


manner, as may tench in the manner aboye deſcribed 
for carp. 


MAKE your * ve RE cut them into 
ieces, and having ſeaſoned them vith pepper and 
fel, flour them, and fry them. Let your ſauce be 

plain melted butter, with the j 58 of lemon; but be 


careful to draiß them properly before. you lay them 
in the diſh, ) | 
. 


BLEED them, and ſave the blood; waſh them 
in hot water to take off the ſlime, and cut them in 
pieces. When they be nearly fried enough, pour 
out the fat, put in a little white wine, and give the 
E a ſhake round. Seaſon with pepper, ſweet 
erbe, a few capers, a good piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and the blood. Shake the pan often, and 
cover it cloſe. Take them out as ſoon as they be 
enough, ſtrain the ſauce, and give it a quick boil. 
Then ſqueeze in a lemon, and 225 it over the fiſh. . 
Garniſh with lemon. 


5 e ; 
HAVING ſeated, waſhed, and dried your hers 


rings properly, lay them ſeparately on a board, and 
7 them at the — two or three minutes before they 


e ee which will prevent their ſticking to the 
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an. Dredge your fiſh with flour; and when your 
E boils in the pan, put in your fiſh, a few at a 
time, and fry them over a briſk fire. As ſoon as 

they are ſufficientiy fried, ſet their tails up one againſt 
another in the middle of the diſh, ah, fry a large 
handful of parſley criſp ; take it out before it loſes 
its colour, « 755 it round them, and ſerve them up 
with parſley. ſauce in a boat. Some fry onions, lay 
them round the diſh; and make onion ſauce ; and 
others cut off the heads of the herrings aſter they are 
ſried, chop them, and put them into a dare 
with ale, pepper, ſalt, and an anchovy; t then 
thicken it with flour and butter, ſtrain it, and put it 
into a ſauce- boat. You may uſe e of theſe 
methods, as 99 like, g 


7 
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CHAP, . 
sr E SVO AND HASHES. 


| Runp of Beef. 


| 15 po” to ſtew. a rump of beef h you 
| muſt firſt half roaſt it, and then put it into a 
large ſaucepan, with two quarts of water, one of red 
wine, two or three blades of mace, a ſhalot, two 
ſpoonfuls of walnut catchup, one of lemon pickle, 
two of browning, and a little chyan pepper and 
falt. Let theſe fe over a gentle fire for two, hours, 
cloſely covered; then take out your beef, and lay 
it on a deep diſh, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the 
gravy. Put into it an ounce of morels, half a pint 
olf muſhrooms, and thicken your gravy, and pour it 
over your beef. Garniſh with ry ap lay 

ene balls round it. la i 
; Kung 
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Kump of Bech, or Briſket, the French way.” 
CUT off the meat of à rump of beef from the 
bone: then take half a pint of white port, and half 
a pint of red; a little vinegar, ſome cloves and 
mace, half a nutmeg, beat fine, parſley chopped, 
and all forts of ſweet herbs, and a little pepper and 
ſalt, Mix the herbs, ſpice, and wine, all together. 
Lay your beef in an earthen pan, put the mixture 
over it, and let it lay all night: Then take the 
beef, and put it into a ſtew-pan, with two quarts 
of good gravy, the wine, &c. an onion chopped 
fine, ſome carrot, and two or three bay-leaves. 
' You may put in ſome thick raſhers of bacon at the 
bottom of your pan. Stew it very gently for five 
hours, if it weigh twelve pounds; but if it wei 
only eight or nine pounds, four hours will be ſuffi- 
cient. Mind, howeyer, to keep the ſtew-pan cloſe- 
ly covered. Then take the meat out, and ſtrain the 
liquor through a ſieve. Skim all the fat off, put it 


into your ſtew-pan with ſome truffles and morels, 


artichoke bottoms blanched and cut in pieces, or 
ſome carrots and turnips cut as for harrico of mut- 
ton. Boil it up, ſeaſon it with a little chyan pepper, 
and ſalt to your palate. Then put. in the meat juſt 
to make it hot, diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon 
and beet- root, or fried ſippets. 1 


Zee Gobbets. 


-CUT any piece. of beef, except 


an hour, take mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied 


looſely in a muſlin rag, and ſome celery cut ſmall. 


Put them into the pan with ſome ſalt, turnips and 
carrots pared and cut in ſlices, a little -parfley, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and a large cruſt of bread. 

Lou may put in an ounce of barley or rice, if 107 
i | FD like 


the leg, into 
pieces about the ſize of a pullet's egg, and put ibem 
into a ſtew- pan. Cover them with water, let them _ 
ſtew, ſkim them clean, and when they have ſtewed 


0 
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ke it. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſlew till it be 

- tender. Takeout the herbs, ſpices, and bread, and 
have ready a French roll cut in four. Diſh up all 

together, and ſend it to tabtſe. 


HAVING procured rump ſteaks for this pur- 
poſe, pepper and ſalt them, and lay them in a ftev- 
pan. Pour in half a pint of water, a blade or two 


of mace, two or three cloves, an anchovy, a ſmall 


bundle of ſweet herbs, a piece of butter rolled in 
Hour, a glaſs of white wine, and an onion. - Cover 

cloſe, and let them ſtew foftly till they are 
tender; then take out the ſteaks, flour 'them, fry 
them in freſh butter, and pour off all the fat. Then 
ſtrain the ſauce they were ſtewed in, and pour it 
Into the pan, and toſs it all up together till the 
ſauce be quite hot and thick; and, if you chooſe 


to enrich it, you may add a quarter of a pint of 


oyRers. Lay your ſteaks into the diſh, pour the 
tauce over them, and garniſh with ſome kind of 
pickle. | „„ LE 
WHEN you intend to haſh your mutton, you 
muſt cut it in ſlices, and put a pint of gravy or broth 
into a toſſing-pan, with a ſpoonful' of muſhroom 
catchup, and one of browning. Add to it a ſliced 
onion, and a little pepper and ſalt. Put it over the 
fire, and thicken it with butter and flour. When 
* vols ot in your mutton ; keep ſhaking it till it 
de perfectly hot, and then ferve it up in a ſoup diſh. 
Another method to haſh mutton is, cut it as thin 
as you can, ſtrew a little flour over it, have ready 
ſome gravy, in which have been boiled ſweet herbs, 
-with ſome onions, pepper, and ſalt. Put in your 
meat, and wich it a ſmall piece of butter rolled in 
flour, a litile falt, a ſhalot cut fine, and a few capers 
I £8 3 ; cut 


- 
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cut fine.. Toſs all together for a minute or two, and 
have ready ſome. bread toaſted, and cut into thin 
pets. Lay them round the diſh, pour in your ball 
and * with pickles and horſe-radiſh. To 
the ſippets may be conſidered as an improvement. 
IN order to ſtew a lamb's head, waſh. it and pick 
it very clean, Lay it in water for an hour, take out 
the brains, and with a ſharp knife carefully extra 
the bones and the tongue; but be careful to avoid 
breaking the meat. Then take out the eyes. Take 
two pounds of veal and two pounds of beef ſuet, a 
very little thyme, a prey . we 
minced, a . ons eee 1 
1 | all theſe w ether, grate two 
7 of Toke Save 
enough of this meat to make about — — balls. 
Take half a pint of freſh . muſhrooms, clean peeled 
and waſhed, the yolks of fix eggs ee W- 
pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled cockles. 
Mix all theſe together; but firſt ftew your oyſters, 
and put to them two quarts of gravy, with a blade 
or two of mace. Tie the head with packthread, 
cover it clofe, and let it ſtew two hours. While 
this is doing, beat up the brains with ſome lemon- 
peel cut fine, a little chopped parſley, half a'nuwmeg 
grated, and the of an egg. | Fry the brains in 
little cakes, in boiling dripping, and fry the balls, 
and keep them both hot. Take half an ounce of 
truffles and morels, and ftrain the gravy the head was 
ſtewed in. Put to it the 'truffles and morels, and a 
few muſhrooms, and boil all together; then put in 
the reſt ofthe brains that are not fried, and ſtev them 
together for a minute or two. Pour this over the 


1 4 


bead, lay the fried brains and balls round it, and 


garniſh with lemon. 
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; Ef Knuckle of Veal. ef Fade Sad! tr 


BE oRE you begin your =: hs care that 
the pot or ſaucepan be very clean, and lay at the 
bottom of it four clean wooden ſkewers. / Waſh and 
clean the knuckle carefully, and lay it in the pot; 
with two or three blades of mace, a little whole 
pepper, a little piece of thyme, a ſmall onion, a 
cruſt of bread, and two quarts be! water. Having 
covered it down cloſe, make it boil, and let it only 
firmer for two hours. When it be enough, rake it 
i * e it in A a diſh, and: ſtrain the brotha on ite! f 


04 Head. ow 


10 haſh: a calf's head properly requires: d a care, 
an be ſure firſt to waſh it exccedingly clean. Boil 
it fifteen minutes, and when it be cok, cut the meat 
into thin broad llices, and put it into a toſſing- pan, 
with two quarts of gravy. When it has ſtewed three 
quarters of an hour, put to it an anchovy, a little 
mace beaten, and a proper quantity of chyan 
per, of which your taſte muſt be the judge; alſo two 
| Tpoonfuls of lemon- pick le, the ſame quantity of wal- 
nut catchup, half an, ounce of truffles and morels, a 
Nice or two of lemon, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and 
_ a glaſs of white wine. Mix a quarter of a pound of 
butter with ſome flour, and put it in a few, minutes 
before the head be enough. Put the brains into hot 
water, and beat them fine in a baſon ; then add to 
them two eggs, a ſpoonful of flour, a piece of lemon- 
peel cut ſine, and a little parſley, thyme, and ſage, 
chopped ſmall. Beat them all well together, and 
ſtrew in a little pepper and ſalt; chen drop them in 
little cakes into a panful of boiling lard; fry them to 
a light brown, and lay them ona ſieve to drain. 
Take your, haſh out of the pan with a fiſh ſlice, and 
lay it on your diſn. Strain your gravy over it, an 
55 upon it a = muſhrooms, orcement balls, ita | 
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yolks . boiled hard, and, the brain cakes 
on and pickles may be your garniſh.” . 

Another method of haſhing a calf's; head is 2 
follows: When you have boiled it almoſt enough, 
rake the beſt halt of the head, and with a ſharp knife, 
take the fleſh and eyes nicely from the bones. LA 
the meat in a little deep diſh before a fire, and 
be careful that no. aſhes fall into it. Then hack it 
croſs and croſs with 3 knife, and grate ſome nutmeg 
all over it. Take the yolks of two eggs, a little 
ſalt and , a ſew ſweet herbs, ſome crumbs of 
bread, an alittle lemon- peel ch very fine. 
Baſte the head twice with butter, keep the diſh 
turning, that all parts of the bead M equally 
brown. Cut pe ge other half of the head 


tongue 
into thin bits, and ſet on a ſaucepan, vith a ꝑint of 


drawing gravy, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an 


onion, a little pepper” and ſalt, two ſhalots, and a 
glaſs of white Wine. Having boiled theſe together 
a fe minutes, ſtrain them through a ſieve, — 
them into: a clean ſtew- pan with the haſh. 

you put the ment in, flgur-it, and add few 'muſh- 
rooms, a ſpoonful of pickle, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, 
and a few-| truffles and morels. Having Rirred * 
theſe together for a few minutes, beat "Ty half the 
brains, and put them i in, 'W with a little piece of butter 
rolled in flour, when it muſt be again ſtirred, Take 
the other half of the brains, and beat them up with 
a little Iemon-peel cut fine, à little grated nutmeg, 
a little beaten mace, ſome thyme ſhred ſmall; a Jlit- 
tle penny. M yolk of an egg; and; having ſome 
good dripping boiling in a ſtew-pan, fry the brains 
in little e 2 12 about the ſize of a cron · piece. Dip 
about twenty oyſters in the yolks of eggs, and fry 
them; toaſt a few ſlices of bacon, and fry Pane forks: 


meat balls. Heat a pewter diſh over a few clear 
coals, or a china one over a pan of hot water, and 
pour your haſh into it; then lay in it the roaſted head: 

& * ſcatter 
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ſcatter the fob, balls « over the han an rarniſh 
awith the fried oyſters, the fried: d ſome 
lemon. Throw the envy the haſh, and 7h the 

bacon rvUνlhe dit 
If: root to hath a cal head white, proceed 
hot! © Take Half a piat of grav a gill of White 
e a thedle-tbeaten' mace, w lit < hires; and a 
little ſalt. Throw into vour haſh a'few mu rooms, 
- truffles, und morels, rd parboiled, a few artichoke 
| | bottomsp and aſparagus tops, (if they be in ſeaſon) 
| a large piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolks of 
wo eggs, half a pint of cream, and a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom catchup. Stir theſe all together! till it 
become of a rolerable' thickneſs, and pour it into 
the diſn. Lay the other half of the head, as above- 
mentioned; im the middle, and© g Ih- as in the 
preceding article. 5 Fay $ 0 101 Dir 7 SPED une 


ru Joh 1950971 7 {AY ain: 
| E be welt ow? Ebel, Peale... ants ng: 
"x 15 2 your veal into und thin * of the 6:c 
4 doof half. cron, and put them into a ſaucepan,” with 
2 lutle gravy; Put to it ſome lemon · peel cut ex- 
ceedigpgly fine, and a tea-ſpoonful of lemon: pickle. 
Put it on the fire, and thicken it with butter and 
flour. Put in your veal as ſoon as it boils, and juſt 
before you, diſh4it up, put in a ie er ol ren, 
and lay. een the diſn. bon 


78 


4 f aq} 1 2 * 
< 3 5 1 Minced Veal.” v1] 4 of ri 2 


"HAvING cbt your veal into el and. then 
into ſquare. Hie (h 8 go not chop ĩt) Ps it into 
gravy, 3 
little pepper ies ſalt, 45 ice of lemon, a good piece 
| 


— 
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of butter ro ed in Hour, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon 

ickle, and a lar 1 of cream. Keep ſhak- 
Ing it over the Fes el till it boils; FY but it muſt oe boil v 
above a minute, as otherwiſe it will make the yeal oh 
hard. ee KEY up with ff e W Re, es bet 


Rk Or 
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2 n 
bottoms cut mall. Garniſh your diſhes with lemon, 
ſweet-breads ſtewed and cut into little pieces. 


Meats Tongues whole. ...... 


7 


PUT. two tongues in water juſt ſufficient. to 


cover them, and let them ſtew two hours. Then 
peel them, and put them in again with a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, half a pint of white wine, a bundle of 


ſweet herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome mace, 


cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a muſlin rag; a 


ſpoonful of capers chopped, turnips and Faria 
t all 


fliced, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let 
ſtew together very ſoftly over a ſlow fire for two 


hours, and then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, 


and ſend the diſh to table. You may, juſt as you 


like, leave out the curnips and carrots, or boil them 


by themſelves, and lay them in a dim. 
in : Jemiſon. | 1 420 N 
WHEN you haſh veniſon, cut it in thin ſlices, 


and put it, with a large glaſs of red wine, into a 


toſſing· pan, with a ſpooatul of muſhroom catchup, 


the ſame of browning, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 


and half an anchovy chopped ſmall. As ſoon as it 


boils, put in your veniſon, and let it boil three or 
four minutes. Pour it into a ſoup- diſi, and garniſm 


with red cabbage, or currant jelly. 
1 © © Turkies or Fowls. 


, 1 


WHEN you ſtew a turkey or a fowl, put four 


clean ſkewers at the bottom, and lay your turkey or 
fowl thereon. Put in 3 gravy, a . 27 
RNS rt os GOT ST A 4. 
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of celery cut ſmall and waſhed very clean, and two 
or three blades of mace. © Let it ſtew gently till 
there remain only enough for ſauce, and then add a 
large piece of butter, rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls 
of red wine, the ſame quantity of catchup, and a 
ſufficient quantity of pepper and ſalt to ſeaſon it. 
Lay your turkey or fowl in the diſh, pour the ſauce 


over it, and fend it to table. 


Turkey ſewed brown. 

BONE. your turkey, and fill it with forcemeat, 
made in the following manner. Take the fleſh of 
a fowl, half a pound of veal, the fleſh of two 
| Pigeons, and a pickled or dried tongue peeled. 
Chop theſe all together, and beat them in a mortar, 

. with the marrow of a beef bone, or a pound of the 
fat from a loin of veal. Seaſon it with a little pep- 
per and falt, two or three blades of mace, as many 
cloves, and half a nutmeg dried at a great diſtance 
from the fire, and pounded. Mix all theſe well 
together, and fill your turkey with it. Then put 
it into a little pot that will Juſt hold ir, having firſt 
laid four or five ſkewers at the bottom of the pot, to 
prevent the: turkey ſticking to it. 'Put in a quart 
of good beef and veal gravy, in which ſweet herbs 
and ſpice have been boiled, and cover it cloſe. 
When it has ſtewed half an hour, put in a glaſs of 
white wine, a ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful 
of pickled muſhrooms, and a few freſh ones, if they 
be in ſeaſon ; a few truffles and morels, and a ſmall 
iece of butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, and 
et it ſtew half an hour longer. Get little French 
rolls ready fried, and get ſome oyſters, and ſtrain 
the liquor from them. Then put the oyſters and 
liquor into a ſaucepan, with a blade of mace, 3 
little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, Let them ſtew till it be thick, and then fill 
the Joaves; - Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour 


1 


the 
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the ſauce over it. If there be any fat on the gravy, 
take it off, and lay the loaves on each ſide of the 
turkey; but if you have. no loaves, garniſh with 
lemons M9 make uſe of oyſters dipped in butter 
and ri > . . ws, 12 ; 


a a Stewed Chickens. h 
TAKE two fine chickens, and half boil them. 
Then take them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them 
up, ſeparating every joint one . and 
taking out the breaſt bones. If the fowls do not 
produce liquor ſufficient, add a few ſpoonfuls of the 
water in which they were boiled, and put in a blade 
of mace, and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe with ano- 
ther diſh, and ſer it over a ſtove or chafing-diſh of 
coals, Let it ſtew till the chickens be enough, and 
then fend them hot to the table, © Xt 
| __ . Geeſe Giblets. | 

CUT che neck in four pieces, and the pinions in 
two, and clean well, and lice the gizzard. Let 
them ſtew in two quarts of water, or mutton broth, . 


with a bundle of ſweet herbs, a few pepper corns, 
three or four cloves, an anchovy, an onion, and 3 
ſpoonful of catchup. When the giblets feel tender, 
* bn in a ſpoonful of cream, thicken -it with flour 


and butter, lay ſippets round it, and ſerve it up in 
a ſoup- diſn. l ö 
\ .,....”. | Pheaſants. I 
d STEW your pheaſant in veal gravy, and let it 
h ſtew till there be juſt enough liquor left for ſauce. 
in Then ſkim it, and put in artichoke bottoms par- 
d boiled, ſome cheſtnuts roaſted and blanched, a lit- 
a le beaten mace, and pepper and ſalt enough to ſea- 
in bon it, with a glaſs of wine, Thicken it with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, if it be not already 
thick enough. Squeeze in a little lemon; then 
pour the ſauce over the pheaſant, and ꝓut oe 3 


F-3 | rae 
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 forcemeat balls into the diſh. A'good fowl, truſſed 


with the head on, like a pheaſant, will cat equally 
ar e 5 e ae, 
W oodeocts and Partridge. 
YOUR voodcock muſt be cut up as for eating, 
and the entrails worked very fine with the back of 
a ſpoon. Mix with them a. ſpoonful of red wine, 
the ſame quantity of water, and half a ſpoonful of 
allegar; ot an onion into ſlices, and pull it into 
rings; roll a piece of butter in flour, and put all 
into your toſſing- pan. Shake it over the fire till it 
boils, then put in your bird, and when it be 
thoroughly hot, lay it in your diſh with fippets 
round, ſtrain the ſauce over it, and lay on the 
onions in rings. A partridge is drefled in the ſame 
manner. | . 
5 Wild Ducks baſ bed. 
HAVING cut up your duck as for eating, put 
it in a toſſing-pan, with a ſpoonful of good gravy, 
the ſame of red wine, and an onion fliced exceed- 
ingly thin, When it has boiled two or three mi- 
nutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the gravy 
over it. You may add a tea-ſpoonful of caper 
liquor, or a little browning ; but remember. that 
the gravy muſt not be thickened, © | 


Hares haſhed. | 
1 O haſh a hare, you muſt cut it in ſmall pieces, 


and if you have any of the pudding left, rub it 


' ſmall, and put to it a gill of red wine, the ſame 
quantity of water, half an anchovy chopped fine, 
an onion ſtuck with four cloves, and a quarter of a 


pound of butter rolled in flour. Shake theſe all 
together over a dow fk, Bll your hare is thorough- 


ly hot; ſor it is a bad ci 
fend 


1 


| for it is a cuſtom, to let any kind of 
| haſh' boil longer,” as it hardens the meat. Send 
your hare dd üble in 4 def p diſh; but before you 


1 
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ſend it u g hs out the onion, and lay Gppers/: 
round 3 ed $44.4) . . iy 9 
Jugged Eure r 
cur your hare into little pieces, and lard them 5 

here and there with little 07 ips of Bacon: "Seaſon them 

with a little pepper and ſalt, and put them into an 
earthen jug, with a blade or two of mace, an "onion | 
ſtuck. with cloves, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. 
Cover the jug cloſe, that nothing may get in; fet it 
in a pot 07 boiling water, and three hours will do it. 
Then turn it out Tas the diſh, rake out the onion / 
and ſweet herbs, and fend it hot to table. As to 
the larding, you may omir'it, if you pleaſe, {mt 


Stewed Peas and A 


PUT a quart of green peas, two large cabbage- 
lettuces, cut ſmall acrofs,' and waſhed very e clean, 
into a ſtew-pan, with a quart of gravy, and ſte, 
them till they be tender. Put in ſome butter rolled 
in flour, and ſeaſon with pepper and falt. As ſoon 
as they be of a proper thickneſs, diſh” them up. 
Some chop them fine, and ſtew them with two'or 
three raſhers of lean ham; while others lie em 
thickened with the 2 2 of four eggs. 185 wy 4 | 

TS Ty Cucumbers. | a R _ 

IN order to ſtew cucumbers; proceed i in tha fol 8 
lowing manner. Having pared twelve, ſlice them 
as thick-as a half-crown, and lay them in a coarſs 
cloth to drain. As ſpon as they be dry, flour them, 
and fry them in freſn butter till they be brown. 
Then take them out with an egg ſlice, and lay them 
on a plate before the fire. Take a whole cucumber, 
cut a long piece out of the ſide, and: ſcoop out all 
the pulp. Have ready ſome ſried onions, peeled 
and bicrd, and fried broun with the ſliced cucumber. 
Then fill the whole cucumber with the fried onions, 
and Kaſon with 3 ſalt; then put on the 
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piece chat was cut out, and tie it round with pack- 


. thread, Flour it, and fry it brown; then take it 


out of the pan, and keep it hot. Keep the pan on 
the fire, and while you are putting in a little flour 
with one hand, keep ſtirring it with the other. When 
it be thick, e in two or three ſpoonſuls of water, 
half a pint of white or red wine, and two ſpoonfuls 
of catchup. Stir them together, and add three 
blades of mace, four cloves, half a nutmeg, and a 
little r and ſalt, all beat fine together. Stir it 
into the ſaucepan, and then throw in your cucum- 
bers. Give them a toſs or two, then lay the whole 
cucumber in the middle, having firſt untied it, the 
reſt round it, and pour the ſauce all over. Garniſh 
the diſh with fried onions, and ſend it to table. 


Pars. 


: 2 \ 


PA RE fix pears, and ejther quarter them, or 


| ſtew them whole. Lay them in a deep earthen pan, 
with a few cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, a gill of 


red wine, and a quarter of. a pound of fine ſugar. 


1f the pears be very large, they will require half a 
pound of ſugar, and half a pint of red wine. Cover 
them cloſe with brown paper, and ſtew them in the 
oven till they be enough. They may be ſerved up 
hot or cold, and they make a pretty diſh with one 
whole, the reſt cut in quarters, and the cores taken 


- 
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Chardoons. | 


C UT them. about fix inches long, firing thew, 


and ſtew them till they be tender. Then take them 
out, flour them, and fry them in butter till they be 
brown. Send them up, with melted butter in a cup. 
Or you may tie them up in bundles, and boil them 
like. aſparagus. Put a toaſt under them, and pour 

. 


a little melted butter over them. 
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HAVING waſhed your muſſels very clean from 
the ſand in two · or three waters, put them into a ſtew- 
pan, and cover them cloſe. Let them ſtew till the 


ſhells be opened, and then take them out one by 
one, and pick them out of the ſhells. Be ſure to 
look under the tongue to ſee if there be a crab, and 


if you find one, throw away that muſſel. Having 
picked them all clean, put them into a ſaucepan, 


and to a quart of muſſels, put half a pint of the 


liquor ſtrained through a ſieve; add a few blades of 
mace; a ſmall. piece of butter rolled in flour, an 


let them ſtew. Lay ſome toaſted bread round der 


diſh, and pour in the muſſels. 
3 Carp and Tench. | ö 
CARP and tench may be ſtewed in the follow- 

ing manner, and are a top diſh for a grand entertain- 

ment. Gut and ſcale your carp or tench, and hav- 


ing dredged them with flour, fry them in dripping 
or good ſuet, till they be brown. Put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with a quart of water, the like quantity 
of red wine, a large ſpoonful of lemon pickle, the 
ſame of browning, and the like of walnut catchup; 
add a little muſhroom powder, à proper quantity 
of chyan pepper, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, 
dert rab. Cover your pan cloſe, 
that none of the ſteam may eſcape, and let them 
ſtew gently over a ſtove. fire, till the gravy be re- 
duced to barely the quantity ſufficient to cover them 
in the diſn. Then take them out, and put them 
on the diſh you intend to ſerve them up in. Put 
the gravy on the fire, and havingithickened it wick 
a large piece of butter, and ſome flour, - boil it a lit- 
tle, and ſtrain it over your fiſh. You may garniſh - 


and a ſti 


them with pickled muſhrooms and ſcraped horſe- 


radiſh, with a ſprig of myrtle, or a bunch of pickled. 


barberries in their mouth. 
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Cam ſtewed white) cs, 71 0 
HAVING ſcaled, gutted, and waſh your carp, 
put them into a ſtew-pan, with two quarts of water, 
half a pint of white wine, a little pepper, falt, and 
whole mace, a bunch of ſweet herbs, two onions, 
and a ſtick: of horſe- radiſh. Cover the pan cloſe, 
and let it ſtand an hour and a half over a ſtove. Put 


two anchovies chopped fine, a quarter of a pound 


of butter rolled in flour, a little lemon-peel, a lit - 
tle good cream, and about a gill of the liquor in 
which the carp were ſtewed. Having. boiled them 
a few minutes, add the yolks of two eggs, mixed 
with a little cream, and when it boils, ſqueeze in 
the juice of half a lemon. Pour this hot upon the 
fiſh, and ſerve them up, _ ah bed 
i 3.4097 Lampreys. FEOF in 
HAVING ſkinned and gutted your lampreys, 
ſeaſon them well with ſalt, pepper, a littlè lemon- 


/ 


peel ſhred fine, mace, cloves, and -nutmegs Cut 
ſome thin ſlices of butter into the bottom of your 

ſaucepan, and having rolled your fiſh round a ſkewer; 
put them into the pan, with half a pint of good 


gravy, a gill of white wine and cyder, the ſame of 


claret, a bundle of marjoram, winter favory, and 
thyme, and an onion ſliced. Stew them over a flow - 
fire, and keep the lampreys turning till” they be 


quite tender; then take them out, and put in an 
anchovy; thicken the ſauce with the yolk of an 


egg. or à little butter rolled in flour, and having 


bored it over the fiſh, fend them up to table. 
Eels may be ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


+ + Founders, Plaice, and Hole. 
THESE three different ſpecies of fiſh may be 
ſtewed in one and the ſame manner. Half fry them 


in putter till they be of a fine brown; then take 
e | them 
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| them, — — put to your 8 a quart of water, two 
anchovies, and an onion ſliced, and boil them ſlow- 
Iy a quarter of an hour. Then put your fiſh in 
again, with a herring, and ſtew them gently twenty 
minutes. Then take out the fiſh,” and thicken the 
ſauce with butter and flour; then having given it a 
boil, ſtrain it through a hair ſieve over the fiſh, and 


ſerve them yy with dyes; N or ſhrimp hee 
in a an 


to o make Water-Sokey. 


WASH clean and cut the fins cloſe of ſome of | 
the ſmalleſt- plaice or flounders you can get. Put 
them into a ſtew- pan, with a little ſalt, a bunch of 
parſley, and juſt water enough to boil them. When 

FF be enough, ſend them to table in a ſoup-diſh, 


the liquor to keep them bean n, and 
burtr in a cup. 


Stewed Oyfters. 


' OPEN your oyſters, and put their liquor into a 
toſſing- pan, wich a little beaten mace, and thicken 
it with flour and butter. Boil them three or four 
minutes; and having toaſted a ſlice of bread, cut 
it into three-cornered pieces, and lay them round 
the diſh, Put into the pan a ſpoonful of good 
cream ; then put in your oyſters, and ſhake 2 
round. Obſerve not to let tie oyſters boil; as that 
will make them hard, and ſpoil their appearance. 
Pour them into a deep plate, or ſoup- diſn, and ſerve 
them up. Cockles, and indeed almoſt all ſhell- 
fiſh, may be ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


1 '* Seolloped Oyſters." en 
HAVING opened your e fi into a Palbn, 
and waſhed them out of their on liquor, put ſome 

into your ſeollop-ſhells, and ſtiew over them a few 
crumbs of bread. Lay a flice' of butter on them, 
5 then 


„% g 


then more oyſters, dread, and butter ſucceſlively, 

till your ſhell be as full as you intend it. Put them 

into a Dutch oven to brown, and ſerve them up in 
the ſhells in which they are ſcolloped. 


_ Prawns, Shrimps, or. raw ib. 


TAKE about two quarts, and pick out 1 
tails. Bruiſe the bodies, and put them into about 
a pint of white wine, with a blade of mace. Let 
them ſtew a quarter of an hour, then ſtir them to- 
8 and ſtrain them. Then waſh out the ſauce- 

n, and put to it the ſtrained liquor and tails. 

te into it a ſmall nutmeg, add a little ſalt, and 
a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour. Shake 
x all together; cut a pretty thin toaſt round a quart- 
ern loaf, toaſt it brown on both ſides, cut it into fix 
pieces, lay it cloſe together in the bottom of your 
diſh, and pour your fiſh and ſauce over it. Send 
It hot to table. If it be craw-fiſh or prawns, 
niſh your diſh with ſome of the biggeſt claws Nd 
thick round. Water will do inſtead of wes: by 
only * a 198328 of vinegar. | 
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CHAP. IX, 
R A G 0 0.5. 
| Beef. 


AKE a large piece of a flank of beef, hich 

is fat at the top, or any piece that is fat at 

the top, and has no-bones in it, even the rump will 

anſwer: the purpoſe. Strip the bone very nicely, 

flour the meat well, and fry it brown in a large 
ſtew- pan, with a little butter; then cover it in the 

pan with 5 gravy made] in the following manner: 1 

about 


. 4 | 1 
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about a pound of coarſe. beef, a little piece of veal 
cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome 
whole black and white pepper, two or three large 
blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of car- 
rot, a little piece of bacon ſteeped a ſhort time in 

vinegar, and a cruſt of , bread toaſted brown. Put 

to this a quart of wine, and let it boil till it be half 

waſted, In the mean time, pour a ue of boiling 
water into the ſtew-pan, cover it cloſe, and let ic 

ſtew gently. Strain the gravy as ſoon as it be done, 

and pour it into the pan in which the beef is, Take 
an ounce of truffles and morels cut ſmall, ſome freſn 

or dried muſhrooms alſo cut ſmall, and two ſpoon- 

fuls of catchup. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſte till 

the ſauce be rich and thick. Then have ready ſome 
artichoke bottoms quartered, and a few pickled 

muſhrooms. Give the whole a boil or two, and when 

your meat be-tender, and your fauce rich, lay the 

meat into a diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. If 
you pleaſe, you may add a ſweet-bread cut in fix 
pieces, a palate ſtewed tender, and cut into little 
pieces, ſome cockſcombs, and a ſew forcemeart balls. 
Though theſe will be great additions, yet it will do 
very well without them. Some people, for variety 
ſake, when the beef be ready, and the gravy put to 
it, add a large bunch of celery cut ſmall, and wath- 
ed clean, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of 
red wine; but omit all the other ingredients. 


| ET a © © Ed 
CLEAN them well, and boil them very ten- 
der; cut ſome of them in ſquare, and ſome in long 
pieces, and then proceed as follows to make a rich 
cooley. Put a piece of butter in your ſtew-pan, 
and melt it; put to it a large ſpoonful of flour, and 
ſtir it well till it be ſmooth; then put to it. a quart 
of good gravy, three ſhalots chopped, and a gill of 
Liſbon ; add alſo ſo:ne lean ham cut very fine, ut 
| | | | alf 
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half a lemon. Having boiled them twenty minutes, 
ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and put it and the 
palates into your pan, with ſome forcemeat balls, 
truffles and morels pickled, or freſh muſhrooms 

ſtewed in gravy, and ſeaſon to your taſte with pep- 

per and ſalt. Toſs them up five or fix minutes, difh 
them up, and garniſh with bret root or lemon. 
ME ira 4 io cr Bl 

HAVING half roaſted a breaſt of veal, bone it, 

and put it into a toſſing-pan, , with a quart of veal 

gravy, an ounce, of morels, and the ſame quantity 
of truffles. Stew it till it be tender, and juſt before 
you thicken the gravy, put in a few oyſters, ſome 
pickled muſhrooms, and pickled cucumbers, all 
cut in ſmall ſquare pieces, and the yolks of four 
eggs boiled hard. Cut your ſweet-bread-in pieces, 
and fry it of a light brown. Diſh up your veal, 
and pour the gravy. hot upon it. Lay your ſweet- 
bread,. morels, truffles, zud eggs round upon it, 
and garniſh with pickled barberries. . This is a pro- 
per diſh at dinner for either top or ſide, and at ſup- 
per for the bottom. 4 — 

39 i eee e 

HAVING cut a neck of veal into ſteaks, flatten 
them with a rolling-pin. Seaſon them with falt, 
Depper, cloves, and mace; lard them with bacon, 
lemon- peel, and thyme, and dip them in the yolks 
of eggs. Make a ſheer of ſtrong cap-paper up at 
the four corners, in the form of a dripping-pan. 
Pin up the corners, butter the paper, and alſo the 
gridiron, and ſet it over a charcoal fire. Put in 
your meat, and let it do leiſurely, keeping it baſt- 
ing and turning to keep in the gravy. When it be 
enough, have ready half a pint of ſtrong gravy, 
ſeaſon it high, and put in muſhrooms and pickles, 
forcemeat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters 
ftewed and fried, to lay round and at the top of 
vo ö e your 
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4 


your, diſh, and then ſerve it up. If for a brown 
in, white wine, with the yolks of eggs beat up with 

n HOETESTIH 
Sweet Iread. l 


41 


out theiend of the lemon, pour the gra vy into the 
diſh, and ſendl it up to cable. Ng 
1 vas £191 Leg of Mutton, 9. 0 3-64 it 
TAKE off all the ſkin and fat, and cut it very 
thin the right way of the grain; then butter your 
ſte w- pan, and ſhake ſome flour into it. Slice half a 
lemon, and half an onion, cut them very ſmall, and 
add a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of 
mace. Put theſe and your meat into the pan, ſtir 
it a minute or two,” and then put in fix ſpoonftls of 
gravy. Have ready an ancherp, münsel folly and 
mix it with ſome butter and flour. Stir d all 
together for fix minutes, and ditt in ußp⸗ 
nnn CSE ES i Hot} 
ky as. Pigs Feet and Ears. 
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Put a little beef gravy in a rofling-pan, with a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large one of muſhroom 
catchup; the fame” of browning, and a little falt. 
Thicken it with a. lump of butter rolled in flour, 


4 
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and put in your feet and ears. Let them boil gent- 
1y, and when they be enough, lay your feet in the 
middle of the diſh, and the ears round them; then 
ſtrain your gravy, pour it over them, and garniſh 


with curled parſley. - | 


TAKE as many livers as you would have for your 


diſh. The liver of a turkey, and, fix fowls livers 
will make a pretty diſh, Pick the galls from them, 
and throw them into cold water. Take the fix 
livers, throw them in a ſaucepan, with a quarter of 
a pint of gravy, a ſpopall of 'muſhrooms, either 
Pickled or freſh, the ſame quantity of catchup, and 
A; piece of butter, the fize of a _ nutmeg, rolled in 
four. Seaſon them to your taſte with pepper and 
falt, and let them ſtew gently ten minutes. In the 
mean time, broil the turkey's liver nicely, and lay 
it in the middle, with the ſtewed livers round it. 
Pour the ſauce over all, and garniſh with lemon. 
ia. > ON 

PE EL ſome large muſhrooms, and take out the 
inſide. Broil them on a gridiron, and when: the out- 
ſide be brown, put them in a, toſhng-pan, with a 
quantity of water ſufficient to cover them. Having 
let thaw ſtand ten minutes, put to them a ſpoonſul 
of white wine, the ſame of browning, and a very 
little allegar. Thicken it with butter and flour, and 

boil it a little. Serve it up with ſippets round the 
diſn. 1 ol 


FCC 
SCRAP E one hundred of graſs very clean, and 
- throw it into cold water; then cut it as far as it is 

ood and green, about an inch long, and take two 
fads of endive, clean picked and waſhed, and cut 
very ſmall; a young lettuce, clean waſhed, and cut 
ſmall, and a large onion peeled, and cut ſmall. 
| 5 5 Put 
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Put a quarter ofa pound of butter into a ſtew-pan, 
00 Wen it be melted, throw in the above ingre- 
dients, Toſs them about, and fry them ten minutes; 
then ſeaſon them with a little pepper and ſalt, ſhake 


in a _— 1 toſs them about, and pour in half 


a pint of Let them ſtew till the ſauce be 


very thick at a - and then pour all into your 
diſh, Garniſh ſh WH a fow of _ nude tops ; 


of the 1 thee 
TAKE two cucumbers wad two onions ; flice 
them, and Fad them in a little butter. Then drain 
hog in a Geve, and put them into a ſaucepan; add 
ſix ſpoonfuls of 1 two of white wine, and a 
blade of mace. Let them ſtew five or fix minutes; 
and then take a piece of butter the ſize of a walnut, 
rolled in flour, a little ſalt and chy an pepper. Shake 
them e and when it be ck; , diſh them up. 


_ Cauliflowers. | 

WASH a large cauliflower very clean, and pick 
it into pieces, as for pickling. Make a nice brown 
cullis, and ſtew them till tender. Seaſon with pepper 
and falt, and put them into the diſh with the ſauce - 
over them. Boil a few ſprigs of the kc: rin. 
vater for a Og 
gt Oyſters, et 


OPEN : a quart of the largeſt oyſters. ou can 
fe fave the liquor, and ſtrain it through a fing 
eve; waſh your oyſters in warm water, and make 
the Cone batter : Take two yolks of eggs well 
beaten, grate in half a nutmeg, cut a little lemon- 


peel ſmall, a good deal of ily, x ay. 
the juice of pinach, two 9555 uls of cream or 


milk, and beat it up with flour to a thick batter. 
Have ready ſome butter in a ſtew- pan; dip your 
oyſters one by's one into the batters and have ready . 

. crumbs 
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crumbs of bread, in which roll them, and fry them 
quick and brown, ſome vith the crumbs of bread, 
and ſome without. Take them out of the pan, and 
ſet them before the fire; then have ready a quart 
of cheſtnuts, ſhelled and ſkinned, and fry them in 
the batter. - When they be enough, take them up, 
put the fat out of the pan, ſhake a little flour all 
over the pan, and rub a piece of butter round it 
with a ſpoon. Then put in the oyſter liquor, three 
or four blades of mace, then the cheſtnuts, and 
half a pint of white wine; then let them boil, and 
have ready the yolks of two eggs beat up with four 
ſpoonfuls of ' cream. Stir all well together, and 
when it be thick and fine, lay the oyſters in the diſh, 
and pour the ragoo over them. Garniſh with cheſt- 
nuts and lemon. e 
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| Os Lamb-Stones. 8 | 
| . ig E what quantity you pleaſe of lamb-ſtones, 
| dip them in butter, and fry them of a nice 
brown in hog's-lard. Have ready a little veal gravy, 
and thicken it with butter and flour. Put in a flice 
of lemon, a litile muſhroom catchup, a tea-ſpoonful 
of lemon-pickle, and a little grated nutmeg. Beat 
the FO of an egg, and mix it with two ſpoonfuls of 
thick cream. Put in your gravy, and keep ſhaking 
It over the fire till it looks white and thick; then put 
in the lamb-ſtones, and give them a ſhake.” ; When 
they be properly heated, dith them up, and lay boiled 


lorcemcat balls round them. 
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N ary 18605 e Ox. Palates. | an? SA es £27 WOW, 
4 WASH' your ox-palates in ſeveral waters, and 
lay them in warm water for half an wed « na} nn 
them in; a ſtewpot, and cover them with water. Put 
tem in the oven for three or four hours, and when 
they come from thence, ſtrip off the ſkins, and cut 
them into ſquare pieces. Seaſon them with chyan 
pepper, ſalt, mace, and nutmeg. Mix a ſpoonful 
of flour with the yolks of two eggs, dip your palates 
into it, and fry them till they be of a light brown. 
Put them in a ſieve to drain, and have ready half a 
int of yeal gravy, with a little caper liquor, a 
Toonfii of Pina and a few Wc Thicken 
it with butter and flour, and pour it hot into your 
diſh; then lay on your palates, and garniſh with bar- 
berries and fried parſley. SY 4 kgs a EN | 
e e n - 4 
HAVING ſkinned your chickens, and cut them 
into ſmall pieces, waſh them in warm water, and dry 
them very clean with a cloth. Seaſon them witt 
ſalt and pepper, and put them into a ſtew-pan' with a 
little water, a large piece of butter, a bunch of thyme,” 
and ſweet marjoram, an onion ſtuck: with cloves, 
half a lemon, or a little lemon. pickle, a glaſs of wine, 
an anchovy, and a little mace and nutmeg. Let thein 
ſtew till the chickens be tender, and then lay them 
on your 'diſh. Having thickened your gravy witng 
butter and flour, ſtrain it, and then beat up the yolks 
of three eggs, and mix them with a gill of rich cream. 
Put this into your gravy, and ſhake it over the fire, 
without ſuffering 'it to boil. Pour this over your 
chickens,” and ſerve tbem ß. 
pulled Cluclens. 


4 


1 


_ BOIL jfix chickens till they be nearly enough: 
chen flea them, and pull the white fleſh all off from 
| the boges. Put it in a ſtew- pan, with half a pint of 

28 G 2 cream 
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cream made e der that ran frotn 
the chickens, and a ee en. the li iquor they 

were boiled in. To this add ſome raw parlley ſhred 
fine, and give the whole a toſs or two. over the fire); 
duſt a little flour over a piece of butter, and ſhake 
them Chickens Soon this way muſt be killed 
the night before, and a little more than half boiled, 
and pulled in pieces as broad as your finger, and half 


as long. Lou may add a ſpoonful of \ en 
ine Ingredients. 1-1 ; . 
12 Pi *. 


cr. your pig CONS as Sos debe for 9 : 
and' 2 them K a light brown, Put them into ſome 
ood mutton. vy, and ſtew them balf an hour; 
then put in a flice of lemon, half an ounce of morels, 
and a ö of browning. Thicken your gravy, 
and ſtrain it over your pigeons. | Garniſh with en 
and lay round them forcemeat balls. 
Another method to fricaſee a pigeon is as follows: 


| Take eight pigeons, juſt killed, and cut them in 


ſmall pieces. Put them into a ſtew-pan, wich a pint 
of water, and the ſame quantity of claret. Seaſon 
them with, pepper and ſalt, a blade or two; of mace, 
an onion, à bundle of ſweet herbs, and alarge piece 
of butter; rolled in a little flour. Cover it cloſe, and 
let them ſtew till there be juſt enough ſor ſauce, Then 
take out the onion and ſweet herbs, beat up the yolk 
of three eggs, grate half a nutmeg, and wich à ſpoon 
puſh the meat to one ſide of the pan, and the gravy 

to the other, and ſtir in the eggs. Keep them ſtirring 
to prevent their curdling, and Ako the ſauce be fine 
and thick, ſhake all together. - Put the meat into 
the aich, pour the ſauce over it, and have ready ſome 
ſlices of bacon toaſted, and oyſters fried ; ſcatter the 
oyſters over it, lay the bacon round? 2 and make uſe 
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% $3 HER: BF 40 35 3 23 Rabbits. N 9933 n 
IN order to fricaſee rabbits brown, cut them as 
for eating; and fry them in butter till they be of a 
light brown. Then put them into a toſſing- pan, with 
a pint of water, a ſlice of lemon, an anchovy, a 


large ſpoon of e, dn ſame of muſhroom 
tatchup, a tea - ſpoonſul of lemon pickle, and ſeaſon 
with ſalt and chyan pepper, Stew them over a ſlow 
fire till they be enough; then thicken your gravy, 
and ſtrain it. Diſh up your rabbits; and pour the 
gravy over them. ee ee 751 4k 7 
To fricaſee rabbits mite, cut them as above di- 
reed, and put them into a toffing-pan, with a pint 
of veal gravy, a little beaten mace, a ſlice of lemon, 
an anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and 
ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt. Stew them over 
a ſlow fire, and when they be enough, thicken your 
gravy with butter and flour; then ſtrain it, and add 
to it the yolks of two eggs, mixed with a gill of thick 
cream, and à little nutmeg grated therein. Take 
care not wet jt bell. 


BOIL. your tongnes till they be tender, peet . 
them, cut them into flices, and fry them in freſh 
butter. Then pour out the butter, put in as much 
gravy as you ſhall want for ſauce, a bundle of ſweet + 
herbs, an onjon, ſome pepper and ſalt, a blade or 
two of mace, and a glaſs of white, wine, Having 
ſimmered all together about, half an hour, take out 


the tongues, ſtrain the gravy, and put both that and 2 


the tongues into the ſtew-pan again. Beat up the 
volks of two eggs, à little nutmeg grated, and a 
ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour, Shake all to- 
gether for four or five minutes,” and diſh it up. 
N FTripe. NS 
TAKE ſome lean — 5 eut and ſcrape from it 
all the looſe ſtuff, and cut it into pieces two inches 
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ſquare. Cut them acroſs from corner to corner, or 
in what ſhape you, pleaſe. Put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with half as much white wine as will cover 
them, fliced ginger, white pepper, a blade of mace, 
a bundle of {weet herbs, and an oni When it 
begins to ſtew, a quarter of an will do it. 
Then take out the herbs and onion, and put ip a 
little ſhred parſley; the juice of a lemon, half an 
N. cut ſmall, a few. ſpoonfuls of cream, and 

the yolk of an egg; or a piece of butter. Seaſon it 
to your taſte, and when you Wy it Wt . it 
| n lemon. | 


e Bale WA Fo 
"THESE may be fricaſeed either dried or ickled: 


= i dried, you muſt lay them three or four hours in 


warm water, ſhiſting the water two or three times. 
Then have ready a little cream, and à piece of freſh 
butter, ſtirred together one way over the fire till it 


be melted. Then put in the artichokes, and when 
they be hot diſh them-up. 


Muſhrooms. 

HAVING peeled and ſcraped the inſide of your 
muſhrooms, throw them into falt and water; but if 
they be buttons, rub them with flannels. Tale them 
out and boil them in water, with ſome ſalt in it, and 
when they be tender, put in a little ſhred parſſey, 
and an onion ſtuck with cloves. Toſs them up, with 
a good piete of butter rolled in flour, and put in 
three ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and a little nutmeg 
cut in pieces; but both the nutmeg and the onion 
muſt be taken out before you ſend your muſhrooms 
to table. Inſtead. of the parſley,” you ways if aaa 
r it, put in 1 glaſs of wine,” 


}' 3 4g: «© 42.44 n 
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: HAVIN G waſhed the: roots well, and boiled 
abe 6; they be FOR off the ſkin of the 
roots, 


Go 
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roots, and cut them into ſlices. Have ready a little 
cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolk 
of an egg beaten, a litile nutmeg grated, two or 
three ſpoonfuls of white wine, a very little ſalt, and 
ſtir all together. Put your roots into the diſh, and 


pour the Me over them. This is a pretty fide 
diſa. T 12 ag | T3 | 
p ol ; '4 7 2 45 N Eggs. t g 1 


BOIL your eggs hard, and take out ſome of the 
yolks whole. Then cut the reſt in quarters, yolks 
and whites together. Set on ſome gravy, with a little 
ſhred-thyme and parſley. in it, and give it a boil or 
two. Then put in your eggs, with a little 'grated 
nutmeg, and ſhake it up with a piece of butter, till 
it be of a proper thickneſs. Fry artichoke bottoms 
in thin ſlices, and garniſh with eggs, boiled hard, and 


ſhred, ſmall. * a 1 l 
CLEAN them well, and cut them into ſmall 
pieces. Boil them tender in milk and water, and 
put them to drain. Put them into a clean ſauce- 
pan, and ſeaſon them witch beaten mace and grated 
nutmeg, and a little pepper and falt. Pour in'a cup- 
ful of cream, with a good piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and keep ſhaking it till it be thick enough. 
Then diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon. 

| \ Soles. HT 

SKIN, gut, and. wafh your, foles very clean; 
cut off their heads, and dry your fiſh in a cloth. 
Then very carefully cut the fleſh from the bones 
and fins on both ſides, and cut the fleſh long ways, 
and then acroſs, ſo that each ſole may be in eight 
pieces. Take the heads and bones, and put them 
into a ſaucepan, with a pint of water, à bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an onion, a litile whole pepper, two 
or three blades of mace, a little ſalt, a ſmall 2 5 

| | G4. — 0 
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of lemon · peel, and a cruſt of bread. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it boil till half be waſted. Then ſtrain it 
thraugh a fine fieve, and put it into a ſtew · pan. Put 
in the ſoles, and with them half. a pint of white 
wine, a little «parſley c fine, a few: muſh- 
rooms cut ſmall, a little d nutmegyiand. a piece 


af butter rolled in flour. Set all together on the 
fire, but keep ſhaking the pen all the while till the 


fiſh be enough, Then them up, and garniſh 
with lemon, JVC 

NUN your kniſe all along upon the bone on the 
back-ſide of the fiſh, and raiſe the fleſn on both 
fides, from the head to the tail. Then take out 
the bone clear, and cut your fiſh in fix collops. Dry 
it well, ſprinkle it with ſalt, dredge them with flour, 


and fry them in a pan of hot beef-dripping, ſo that 


4 


the fiſh may be criſp. Take it. out of the pan, and 
keep it_warm. before the fire; then clean, the pan, 
and put into it ſome minced oyſters, and their liquor 
ſtrained, ſome White wine, a little grated nutmeg, 
and three anchovies. Having ſtewed theſe up to- 
gether, put in half a pound of butter, and then your 
fiſh. Toſs them well together, diſh them on fippets, 
and pour the ſauce over them, Garniſh with the 
yolks of eggs, boiled hard, and minced, and lemon 


ſliced. Jn this manner you may fricaſee ſalmon, or 


any firm fiſh. 
HAVING cut the meat clean from the bone, 


fins, &c. make it very clean. Then cut it into 
thin pieces, about an inch broad, and two. inches 


long, and lay them in your iew-pan.' To one 


pound of the fleſh put a quarter of a- pint of water, 
a little beaten mace, and grated nutmeg : à ſmall 
bundle of ſweet herbe, and à little ſalt, Cover it, 


and 
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and let it boil fifteen minutes. Take out the ſweet 


iece of butter, the ſize of a walnut, rolled in flour 
aud a glaſs of white, wine. Keep ſhaking the pan all 
the time one way, till it be thick and ſmooth ; then 
diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon. 


Fiſh in general. 


TO. fricaſee fiſh in general, melt butter accord. 
ing to the gry of your fiſh, and cut your fiſh in 


pieces of the length and breadth of three fingers. 
Then put them and your butter into a ſtew- pan, and 
put it on the fire ; but take care that it does not boil 
too faſt, as that may break the fiſh, and turn the 
butter into oil. Turn them often, till they be 
enough, having firſt put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
an onion, two or three anchovies cut ſmall, a little 
pepper and ſalt, fome nutmeg, mace, lemon-peel, 
and two or three cloves; then put in ſome claret, 
and let them ſtew all together. Beat up fix yolks 


of eggs, and put them in, with ſuch pickles as you 


pleaſe, as oyſters, muſhrooms, and capers. Shake 
them well together, that they may not curdle; and 
if you put the ſpice in whole, take it out when it be 
done. The ſeaſoning ought to be ſtewed firſt in a 
little water, and the butter melted in that and the 
wine before you put your fiſh in. Jacks eat very 
well, when done in this manner. | | 
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Preliminary Hints and Mervations. WEE, 
WAG 1 minen nner — TIES Y 194 


S this is one of the moſt important chapters 


in this book, it may not be improper to give 


the young cook ſome general hints. It is an im- 
755 n | | portant. 


herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good cream, Aa g 


. 2 
"4; © ; 
oF 1 3 * * 


* 


| 3 to take care that all the copper veſſels 
be well tinned, and kept perfectly clean from any 
foulneſs or grittineſs. Before you put eggs or cream 
into your white ſauce, have all your other ingre- 
_ dients well boiled, and the whole of a proper thick- 
neſs; for neither eggs nor cream will contribute 
much to thicken it. After you have put them in, 
do not ſtir them with a ſpoon, nor ſet, your pan on 
the fire, far fear it ſhould gather at the bottom, and 
'be lumpy; but hold your pan at a proper height 
from the fire, and kee ſhaking it round one way, 
which will keep the Face from curdling; and be 
particularly cautious, that you do not ſuffer it to 
il. Remember to take out your collops, meat, 
or whatever, you are dreſſing, with a fiſh-flice, and 
ſtrain your fauce upon it, which will prevent ſmall 
bits of meat mixing with your ſauce, and thereby 
leave it clear and fine. In browning diſhes, be 
5 particularly cautious that no fat floats on the top of 
4 your gravy, which will be the cafe if you do not 
l | im it. It ſhould be of a fine brown, 
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and pickled muſhrooms; and in ſeveral made diſhes, 
a roll of forcemeat may ſupply the place of balls ; 
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and where it can be uſed with propriety, it is to be 


preferred, 1 
HAVINC boned a rump of beef, lard the t 
with bacon, and make the following forcemeat 
Take four ounces of marrow, the crumbs. of a 
penny loaf, a few ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, two 
eads of gatlick, and ſeaſon, them to your taſte with 
falt, pepper, and nutmeg ; then beat up the yolks 
of four eggs, mix all together, and ſtuff it into the 
beef at the parts from whence the bone was extratt- 
ed, and alſo in ſeveral of the lean parts. Skewer 
it round, and faſten it properly with a ſtring. Put 
it into the pot, throw in a pint of red wine, and tie 
the pot down with a ſtrong paper, Put it into the 
oven for three or four hours, and when it comes 


nin im Bee à- la- royal. e, <2 TEL 
IAK E a briſket of beef, bone it, and with a 
knife make holes in it about an inch from each 
other. Fill one hole with fat bacon, a ſecond with 
parſley chopped, and a third with chopped oyſters. 
Let theſe ſtuffings be ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. When the beef be completely ſtuffed, pour 
upon it a pint of wine boiling hot, then dredge it 
well with flour, and ſend it to the oven. Let it re- 
main in the, oven better than three hours, and when 
it comes out, ſkim off the fat, ſtrain the gravy over 

the beef, and garniſh with pickles. 1 85 

„ „ „ e 6%, Meh ene, nyd 6 
BO NE a rump of beef, or take a part of the 
leg-of-mutton piece, or a piece of the buttock; and 
| cut 


cut fome fat bacon as long as the beef be thick, 
and about a quarter of an inch ſquare. . Take four 
blades of mace, double that number of cloves, a 
little all-ſpice,, and half a nutmeg pounded. very fine, 
Chop a good handful of parſley, and ſome ſweet 
herbs of all ſorts very fine, and ſeaſon with pepper 
and ſalt, Roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a 
large larding-pin, and with it thruſt the bacon 
through the beef. When that be done, put it in a 


*, 


few pan, with a quantity of brown gravy ſufficient | 


to cover it. Chop three blades of garlick very fine, 
and put in ſome. freſh muſhrooms or champignons, 
two large onions, and a carrot, Having ſtewed it 
gently for fix hours, take it out, train off the gravy, 
and Wim all the fat off. Put you meat and gravy 
into the pan again, and add to it a gill of White 
vine; and if it be not properly ſeaſoned, pu to it 
a litile more pepper and ſalt. Kew them gently for 
half an hour, and add ſome artichoke bottoms, 
morels and truffles, ſome oyſters, and a ſpoonſul of 
vinegar, Put the meat in a ſoup-diſh, e the 
ſauce over it. Some put carrots and turgips cut in 
round pieces, and ſome ſmall onions, and then 
thicken the ſauce ; they then put the meat in, and 
with a gill of white wine added, ſlew it gently for 
half an hour. 0 TC 1 5 „ 
ae kreis | Beef Oltoes, r eee 


ii 


* 
- 


CUT a rump of beef into ſteaks. half an inch 


| thick, as ſquare as you can, and about ten inches 


long. Cut a piece of fat. bacon as wide as the beef, 


yolk of an egg on the beef, ang put the bacon on i 
and the yolk of an egg an the bacoh. Put ſome 
good ſavory forcemeat on that, ſome of the yolk of 
an egg on the forcemeat, and then roll them up, 
-and; tie them round with a ſtring: in two places. 
Put ſome crumbs of bread, and ae 


5 


and about 'three parts as' we Put part of ibe 


f 
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of an egg on them. Then fry them. brown in a 
large pan, with ſome beef dripping, and when they 
be fried ſufficiently, take theta out and put them to 
drain. Melt ſome. butter in a ſtew-pan, put in a 
f of flour, and ftir it well till it be ſmooth. 
Tben put in a pint of good gravy, with a gill of 
bite wine, and then put in the olives, and ſtew 
them for an hour. Add ſome muſhrooms, truffles 
and morels, forcemeat-balls, ſweet-breads cut in 
ſmall pieces, and fome ox-palates, Squeeze in the 
Juice of half a lemon, and ſeaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt. Toſs them up, and having carefully ſkimmed 
off the fat, lay them 1 in the diſh, and F with 
lemon ang Deet-foot. - 


Beef tremblonque. 

TIE eee end of a briſket l end 
Put it into a of water, and boil it ſix hours 
gently Seaſon the water with a little ſalt, a band- 

ul of :all-ſpice, two onions, two turnips, and a care 
rot. In the mean time, put a. piece of butter into 
a ſtew-pan; and melt it. Then put in two ſpoon- 
fuls of flour, and tir it till it he ſmooth. Put in a 
quart of gravy, a ful of catchup, the ſame of 
browning, a gill of white wine, turnips and carrots, 
and cut theny as for harrico of mutton. Stew them 
gently till the roots be tender, and ſeaſon with pep- 
per and ſalt. Skim the fat clean off, put the beef 
in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh 
with pickles of any ſort. If you chooſe it, you may 
make'a ſauce thus: Chop à handful of parſley, one 
—_ four * Fee one _ and a 
gill of ea t them into a pint A 
and thicken it with a little Paler wllel in 1552 
ſeaſon it with: pepper and ſalt, and boil it up for ten 
minutes. Put the beef in Ao ore! vith greens and 
cearrots Ar it. 

Wh ee e Big 


EY 
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Beef Collops. | „ 


TAKE rump- ſteaks, or any tender piece of beef, 
cut like Scotch collops, but larger, and hack them 


a little with a knife; flour them, and having melted 
a little butter in your ſtew-pan, put in your collops, 
and fry them quick for about two minutes. Put in 


a pint of gravy, a little butter rolled in flour, and 
ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. Cut four ickled 
cucumbers into thin llices, a few capers, half a wal- 


nut, and a little onion ſhred fine. Having ftewed 
them five minutes, put them into a N ul, and 


ſend them to table. 


Portugal Bo. 


CUT the meat off the bone of a rump, cut it 
acroſs, and flour it. Fry the thin part brown in 


butter, and ſtuff the thick end with ſuet, broiled 


cheſtnuts, an anchovy, an onion, and a little pep- 


er. Stew it in a pan of ſtrong broth, and when it 
2 tender, lay both the fried and the tewed together 


in your diſh. Cut the fried in two, and lay it on 


each fide of the ſtewed. Strain the gravy in which 
it was ſtewed, put to. it ſotne pickled . chop- 
ped, and ſome broiled cheſtnuts. Thicken it with 
a piece of burnt butter, and give it two or three boils 
up. Seaſon it to your palate with ſalt, pour it over 
the _ouh and in with lemon. 


Bouillie Beef. 


PUT. the thick end of a briſket of 3 into a 
kettle, and cover it over with water. Let it boil 
faſt for two hours, then ſtew it cloſe, by the fire fide 
for fix hours more, and fill up the kettle as the water 


falls. Put in with the beef ſome turnips cut in litile 


balls, ſome carrots, and ſome clary cut in pieces. 
About an hour before it be done, take out as much 
broth as will fill your ſoup-diſh, and boil in it, for 
an hour, turnips and carrots cut out in little round 

or 


9 as A 


— 


B 


heef, 
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or ſquare pieces, with ſome celery, and ſeaſon it 
to your taſte with ſalt and pepper. Serve it up 
in two diſhes, the beef in one diſh, and the ſoup 
in another. If you chooſe it, you may put pieces 
of fried bread in your ſoup, and boil in a few knots: 
of greens; and if you would have your ſoup richer, 
you may add a pound or two of ſome fried mutton- 
chops to your broth when you take it from the 

| and let it ſtew for an hour in the broth ; but 
remember to take out the mutton before you ſerve 
it up. 85 | 


Sirloin of Beef en Epigram. 

HAVING roaſted a ſirloin of beef, take it off 
the ſpit, and raiſe the ſkin carefully off. Then cut 
out the lean part of the beef, but obſerve not to 
cut near the ends nor ſides. Haſh the meat in the 
following manner: cut it into pieces about the ſize 
of a crown piece, put half a pint of gravy into a 
toſs- pan, an onion chopped fine, two ſpoonfuls of 
catchup, ſome pepper and falt, ſix ſmall pickled 
cucumbers cut in thin flices, and the gravy that 
comes from the beef, with a little butter rolled in 
flour. Put in the meat, and toſs it up for five mi- 


nutes; put it on the ſirloin, and then put the ſkin 
over, and ſend it to table. 


The Inſide of a Sirloin of Beef forced. 

LIFT up the fat of the inſide, and with a ſharp 
knife cut off all the meat cloſe to the bone. Ch 
it ſmall; take a pound of ſuet, and chop that ſmall ; 
about as many crumbs of bread, a little lemon-peel, 
thyme, pepper, and falt, half a nutmeg grated, and 
wo ſhalots chopped fine. Mix all together, with 
a glals of red wine, and then put the meat into the 
place you took it from; cover it with the ſkin an 
fat, ſkewer. it down with-fine ſkewers, and cover it 
with paper. The paper muſt not be taken off * 

| Eb t 
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the meat be put on the diſh, and your meat muſt be 
ſpitted before you take out the inſide. Take a quar- 
ter of a pint of red wine, and two ſhalots ſhred ſmall ; 
boil them, and pour it into the diſh, with the gravy 
that comes out of the meat. \ 


Niue Inſide of @ Rump of Beef forced, 
THIS muſt be done nearly in the ſame manner 
as the above, only lift up the outſide ſkin, take the 
middle of the meat, and proceed as before directed. 
Put it into the ſame place, and with fine ſkewers put 
it down cloſe. | | NE 


| Beef Eſcarlot. 


TAKE a briſket of beef, half a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, two ounces of bay- ſalt, and a pound of com- 
mon ſalt. Mix all together, rub the beef with it, 
lay it in an earthen pan, and turn it every day. It 
way lie a fortnight in this pickle; then ſerve it up 
with ſavoys or peaſe- pudding; but it eats much bet- 
ter when cold ahd cut into flices. | 


5 Tripe à la Kilkenny. 
"THIS diſh is very much admired in Ireland, and 
is thus prepared. Take a piece of double tripe cut 
in ſquare pieces, peel and waſh ten large onions, cut 
them into two, and put them on to boil in water till 
they be tender. Then put in your tripe, and boil it 
ten minutes. Pour off almoſt all your liquor, ſhake 
2 little flour into it, and put in ſome butter, with a 
little ſalt and muſtard. Shake all over the fire till 
the butter be melted, then put it into your diſh, and 
ſend it to table as hot as poſſible. Garniſh with 
lemon or barberries. e Go 
Tongue and Udder forced, © 

HAVING parboiled your tongue and udder, 
blanch the tongue, and ftick it with cloves. As 
for the udder, you muſt carefully raiſe it, and fill 
1 it 
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it with forcemeat made with veal. Firſt waſh the 
inſide with the yolk of an egg, then put in the 
forcemeat, tie the ends cloſe and ſpit them, roaſt. 
them, and baſte them with butter. When they be 
enough, put good gravy into the diſh, and ſweet 
ſauce, into a_ cup, If you chooſe it, you may lard 

the udder. | ee 
TAK E the fineſt and largeſt breaſt of veal you 
can procure, bone. it, and rub it over with the yolks 
of two eggs. Spread it on a table, and lay over it 
a little bacon cut as thin as poſſible, a handful. of 
parſley ſhred fine, the yolks. of five, Bard. bald eggs 
chopped ſmall, a'little lemon. peel cut fine, the crumb 
of a penny loaf ſteeped in cream, and ſeaſon to your 


cloſe, and ſkewer '1t up. Then cut fat bacon, and 
the lean of ham that has been a little boiled, (if 
you uſe the ham raw, it will turn the veal red) and 
pickled cucumbers, about to inches long, to anſwer 
the other lardings. Lard it in rows, firſt ham, then 
bacon, and then. cucumbers, till you have larded 
every part of the veal, Put it in a deep earthen 
pot, with a pint of water, and £coycr it, and ſet it, 
in a ſlow oven for two hours, As ſoon as it comes 
from the oven, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy 
through a ſieve into a ſtew-pan. Put in a glaſs of 
white wine, a little lemon-pickle and . 
and. a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchop. * Thicken it 
with a little 8 in flour, lay your porcu- 
pine on the diſh, aut pour it hot upon it. Have ready” 
a roll of forcemeat made in this manner: Take the 
crumb of a penny loaf, half a pound of beef ſuet 
bred fine, the yolks of four eggs, and a few chopped 
oyſters. Mix theſe well together, and ſeaſon it to 
your taſte with chyan pepper, | ſalt, and nutmeg. 
Spread it on a veal caul 8 having rolled pt | 
| cloſe 
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cloſe like a collared eel, bind it in a cloth, and boil 
it ah hour. Being thus "furniſhed with (your roll 
of forceinsat, clit it into foür flices, and 14 one at 
Lach end, ang the other at the "des. Habe ready 

our cet \bread cut in flices ànd fried, and 15 
the round it, with a few thilhiobitis. When: 

Xa to be bad, is Wil "ferve as a grand bottom 
di . 5: 


+ Veal aun geſ. yi 


Navin cut veal into thick ſices, lard them 
with bäcon, and ſcafon em with pepper, fal, 
bedten mate, "cloves, nütmeg, and ch parſley. 

- Cover the bottom 6 5 ſte w. pan n ers of 
flat bacon, lay the ve cover che pan, 
and fer it ovi r the” fire for eight or 2 Be ha WS 
10 be hot, And -no- — — * Der a biin 
rown) your vl | on both = +5 
wer ü Pour in 4 nan of 1 570 
over it cloſe,” and let 990) till it og 
hen take out the dies of han and ſkim All the 
fat off clean N üp tb i bor olks" of ffirec eggs, 
Vith ſome of the g prob {xa to ther, Ts keep 
Mt ſtitring pn 4271 * 6 chick 2 hen 
take it 15 eur meat in * 1 ſauce 
eel a wh 1 B. oY . 8s a3 


2 101 * 


3 TOs Mae e. 4 5 


and part of the Chine- e in 0 WG it 12 

5 * 5 15 a 5 arlley 
-aN d muſh 70 ſeaſon 
'Cut ale 220 55 of 
u the; herbs, Tn ſeal ſoning- 


er gf #5 


and thyme, a few 

with. 5 and ſalt, 
bacan, and, roll. the bejn, in nin 

Hay the lean part of the neck; . it in a Typ an, 

h ſome lean bacon, vr. : ſhank of a ham, 5 

the -chine -bone and ſerag cut in. Prot Rh a little 


. mace, a head of n. onions | and ibi N 


eus OO ee Ts 
* 


jaoice, and ſend it up to table. 
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ſour carrots. Pour i in 2s much water as mill. cover 


it, cr 10 cloſe, and ſtew 1 it. ſlowly two or three 


hours; ti tender. Thep ſtrain half a pint of 
the ſiqaqr th rough a fine ſieve, ſet it 5 a ſtoy 
tet it boll, and cep, ſtirring it till it be 

broun, but take care not o F. 2 burn. 45 ad 
mote of the liquor, ſtrain ie Is. and WP: it 
ſtirring el it become t ick # A fine b crown. 
Then take;the eat out of the ſtew-pan, w ipe it clean, 
and. put the largeg fide, down. upon, the hoe ; ſet. 1 it 
five or fix minutes vera ntſe fire to take the Slane, 


and then _ay i t in the diſh, with. the glazed 4170 Nw” 


wards. Pit into the fame 1 4 As. 1 th 

will lie. on a fix- -pEnce, ; ir. at; ro e 14 00 
ſome of the” braize-li quor,, if; 8 be left t. et. it boil 
rain it, and apd pour it 


till it be of a proper diele 
into the bottom of the dimm. Squeeze in « 0 a. 


E | Veal Olives. . 0 
ARE a fillet of yeal, and baving eut off large 
collops, hack them well with the back pf a knife. 
Spre, d very. thin 9 den over cach of t them, and 
ol the nap, And roaſt them, or bake. them in an 


oven. Make a_ragoe of oyſters and ſweet; breads. cut 
in m_— ers; ö 


muſhrooms, 9 8 „ and lay 
ene in with the rolls of. y i ou have. 
oyſters enough, chop and mixlome +" Ro =P the.. 
forcemeat, As it will add. much to its goodneſs... Put 
nice brawn gray y · into aid 112 E eat Wr het 
with b $s round 
" ie . — bc 5 
TW ip fillet of veal, and cut what collops” 
you want! Then take the udder, and fill it wün 
forcemeat ; roll it 22 tie it with" a packthread | 


acroſs, and roaſt it; our collops in the diſh, 
and lay: N * in in the middle. Garniſh with / 


lemon! 
| H : Fricando 
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| Fricando of Veal, © 
TAKE a leg of veal, and cut out of the thick part 
of it ſteaks half an inch thick, and fix inches long. 
| Lard them with ſmall chardoons, and dredge them 
with flour. Broil them before the fire till they be of 
a fine brown, and then put them into a large toſſing- 
an, with a quart of good gravy, and let them ſtew 
ry; an hour. Then put in a ſlice of lemon, a little 
anchovy, two. tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, a large 
ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning, 
a little chyan pepper, and a few morels and truffles. 
When your fricando's be tender, take them up, and 
thicken your gravy with butter and flour. Strain it, 
put your fricando's in the diſh, pour your gravy on 
them, and garniſh with lemon and barberries. Some 
lay fried forcemeat balls round them, or forcemeat 
rolled in veal caul, and yolks of eggs boiled hard, 
which has a very good effeckk. 


Bombarded Veal.  _. 

HAVING nicely taken out the bone from a fillet 
of veal, make a forcemeat in the following manner : 
Take the crumb. of a penny loaf, half a pound of 
fat bacon ſcraped, an anchovy, two ot three ſprigs 
of ſweet marjoram, a little lemon-peel, thyme, and 
parſley. Chop theſe well together, and ſeaſon them 
to your taſte with falt, chyan pepper, and alittle nut- 
meg grated. Mix up all together with an egg and a 
little cream, and with this forcemeat fill up the place 
from whence the bone was taken. Then make cuts 
all round the fillet, at about an inch diſtance from 
each other. Fill one nick with forcemeat ; a ſecond 
with ſpinach that has been well boiled and ſqueezed; 
a third with crumbs of bread, chopped oyſters, and 
beef marrow ; a fourth with the forcerneat, and thus 
fill up the holes round hs fillet. Wrap the caul 
cloſe round it, and put.it in a deep pot, with a pint 
of water. Make a coarſe paſte to lay over ow 
2 = order 
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order to prevent the oven giving it a diſagreeable 

taſte. As ſoon as it be taken out of the oven, ſkim 
off the fat, and put the gravy into a ſtew-pan, with a 
ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup, another of lemon- 
pickle, five boiled artichoke bottoms cut in quarters, 
two ſpoonfuls of ' browning, and half an ounce of ' 
morels and truffles. Thicken the ſauce with butter 
and flour, give it a gentle boil, put your veal into 

the diſh, and pour your ſauce over it. _— ; 

, Shoulder of Veal à la Piedmontoiſe. 

CUT the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal ſo that it may 
hang at one end; then lard the meat with bacon and 
ham, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, ſweet 
herbs, parſley,'and lemon-peel. Cover it again with 
the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, and when it be juſt tender 
enough, take it up. Then take ſorrel, ſome lettuce 
chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter with 
parſley, onions, and muſhrooms. - The herbs being 
tender, put to them ſome of the liquor, fome ſweet- 
breads; 'and ſome bits of ham. Let all ſtew together 
a little while ; then lift up the ſkin, lay the ſtewed 
herbs over and under, cover it again with the ſkin, ' 
wet it with melted butter, ſtrew it over with crumbs 
of bread, and ſend it to the oven to brown. Serve 
it up hot, with ſome good gravy in the diſh. The 
French, before it goes to the oven, ſtrew it over with 

 . Sweet-breads of Veal à ls Dauphine., 

LARD the largeſt ſweet-breads'you can get, and 
open them in ſuch a manner BE you can ſtuff in 
forcemeat, Three will make a fine diſh, Make your ' 
lorcemeat with a large fowl or: young 


and pick off all the fleſn. Take” balf a pound of 


at and lean bacon, cut it very fine, and beat hem 
n a mortar, Seaſon it with an anchovy, fome nut- 
meg, a little lemon- peel, a very little thyine, and 
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ſome parſley. Mix theſe up with the. yolks: af: two 
Eggs, 5 oh fn, way Fete faſten thom with fine 
wooden ſkewers. Take the ſtew-yan, lay layers of 
bacon at the hottom of the pan, and ſeaſon ihem 

| oy. pepper, falt, mace, cloyes, ſweet herbs, and a 
e onion ſliced. Upon that lay thin ſlides: of veal, 
then lay on your ſweet-breads. Covet in cloſe, 

1e it ſtand eight. or, ten minutes over a flow fire, and 


then pour in a quart of boiling, water or broth. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours ve ſoftly, 


Then take, but the ſweet-breads, keep r hot, 
ſtrain the gravy, Kim * the, fat off, and boi it up 
till it be reared to about half a pint. Then put in 


the ſweet: brea Ry and. give them tuo or gin - 
nutes ſtew in 


gravy. ;, then. lay 
dilh, and pour the 879% e 8 a wi 


lemon. 
ab had: en W 


PARBOIL three ſweet-breads ;, take. a flew- 


pan, and lay layets of bacon, or ham and veal; 
over that lay the ſweet- hypo wich the upper ſide 

downwards, Sil a layer of, veal, and bacon. over 
them, a. pit of. veal, be and three or ſour blades 
of mace. e nuly three quarters | of, an 
hour; then take e {weet-beads, Grain: the 
gravy, high, i eve, 20d, ſkim off the, fat... Make 
an amulet © 115 0 s, in the ſollowing : man- 


ner: beat up tour yolks _ put two on a plate, 
185 Le them ver a flew-p Ax. water boiling Over 


ee and illi leon 
bo 1170 uz a 85 ſpinsgly juice itte the/other 
e Ds nap of a, Cut is out in ſprigs of 
e nd put it over the ſwerti · 
1 75 og them-as hot ad can. | 
alled ip, flour 10, chicken the-gravy, 
8 
10 . 1 


ges beat up in a gill of cream. 


e and keep Hirring it une 19 


— 1 "_— 4 "+> 
3 « 
: > 
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ul it be wiek and ſmooth. Put it under the cet. 
breads, and ſend i it a. Garniſh with beet-root and 


lemon. | 


4 MEL. . 


STUF F Aa calf” dene with forcemeat, Abd mind 
it to the oven in an carthen diſh, with a little water 
under it. Lay butter over it, and dredge it with 
flour. Boil half the liver, and all the lights for half 
an hour; then chop them ſmall, and put them in a 
toſſing · pan, with a pint of gra vy. a ſpoonful of catchup, 
and one of — See! in half a 5 
ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and thieken wich w/e 
Py of butter, rolled in floyr. When you diſh-1t. 
, pour the mincemeat in the bottbm, and have the 
aber half of the liver ready fried of a fine brown, 
and cut in thin ſlices, and lite pieces of bacon. Set 
the heart in the middle, age the liver and bacon 


over the: minced meat.” 


;. fs Walt roa. 
ag ade a forcemeat of the crumb. of 
2 al, A E n of beef ſuet 
cops ſmall, a 4 5 ſect marjoram, and 
webe * N a little pepper, ſal, oe” 


meg, a the heart with 
and lay a veal — over the en or a "ſheet of 


writing paper, to keep it in its place. Lay it in a 
Dutch oven, and keep turning it till it be thoroughly 
roaſted, When, you diſh it up, lay flices of lemon 
TOUR] it, and pour good melted butter aver "x 
ES Cal Head furgriſe. | Pl gat 
IIS is an  Alegaiif to diſh, not t very ee 
and is Fe cars in the fol Wing a Take the 2 
a 1 8 0 Ons e d, as dire get in che h * : 
bf 1h the {kin . 75 «5 Ys 
255 


= 3-5 dt a as” 0 of the meat fr 
bu cab poly" oh ſo that it may appear 


like 
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like a whole head. when ſtuffed ; but be careful t 
to cut holes in the ſkin. Then ſcrape a pound ot lat 
bacon, take the crumbs of two penny loaves, a ſmall 
nutmeg grated, and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt, 
chyan pepper, and a little lemon-peel. Beat up the 
yolks of fix eggs, and mix all up into a rich force- 
meat. Put a little of it into the ears, and the reſt 
into the head. Then put it into a deep pot, juſt 


wide enough to take it in, and put to it two quarts 


of water, half a pint of white wine, a blade or two 
of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, two 
ſpoonfuls of walnut and muſhroom catchup, the ſame 
quantity of lemon pickle, and a litile ſalt and chyan 
pepper. Lay a coarſe paſte over it to keep in the 
ſteam, and put it for two hours and a half in a very 
quick oven. When you take it out, lay the head in 
a ſoup-diſh, ſkim off the fat from the gravy, and 
ſtrain it through a hair-ſieve into a toſſing - pan. 
Thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, 
and when it Ae a few minutes, put in the 
yolks of fix eggs well beaten, and mixed with half 


a Pint of cream. Have ns Lon ea a few ſorcemeat 


balls. half an ounce of tru and morels ; but do 
not ſtew them in the gravy. Pour the gravy over 


the head, and garniſh with truffles and morels, force - 


meat balls, barberries, and muſhrooms. 
ie ni ſe BI BY 
. Breaſt, of Veal in Hodge-Podge. + 


CUT' the briſket” of à breaſt of veal into little 
pieces, and every bone aſunder. Then flour it, and 
ut half a pound of good butter into a ſtew-pan. 


ben it be hot, throw in the veal, fry it all over 
of a. fine light brown, and then have ready a tea- 
kettle of boiling water. Pour it into the ſtew-pan, 


fill it up, and ſtir it round. Throw in a' pint of 
green peas, a fine whole lettuce, clean waſhed, two 
or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper tied 
in a muſlin rag, a ſmall bundle of ſweet, erbs, a 


"Frall 
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ſwell onion ſtuck with a few cloves, and a little ſalt. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew.an hour, or till it be 
boiled to your palate, if you would haye ſoup made 
of it; but, if you would only have ſauce to eat with 
the veal, you muſt ſtewit till there be juſt as much 
as you would have for ſauce, and ſeaſon it with falt 
to your palate. Take out the onion, ſweet herbs, 
and ſpice, and pour it all together into your diſh.. 
If you have no peas, pare three or four cucumbers, 
ſcoop out the pulp, and cut it into little pieces; 
and take four or Fre heads of celery, clean waſhed, 
and cut the white part ſmall. When you have no 
lettuces, take the little hearts of ſavoys, or the little 
young ſprouts that grow on the old cabbage-ſtalks, 
about as big as the top of your thumb. If you 
would make a very fine diſh of it, fill; the infide of 
your lettuce with forcemeat, and tie the top cloſe, 
with a thread. Stew it till there be juſt enough for. 
ſauce. Set the lettuce in the middle, and the veal, 
round, and pour the ſauce all round it. Garniſh. 
your diſh with raſped bread, made into agures with. 
your fingers. This is the cheapeſt way of dreſſing 
a breaſt of veal to be good, and ſerve a number of 
people. G F en 454+ 54 
Di ſguiſed Leg of Veal and Bacon. 
HAVING larded your veal all over with ſlips 
of bacon, and a little lemon- peel, boil it with a 
piece of bacon. When it be enough, take it up, 
cut the bacon into ſlices, and have ready ſome dried 
ſage and pepper rubbed fine. Rub it over the ba- 
con, lay the veal in the diſh,, and the bacon round 
it; ſtrew it all over with fried parſley, and have 
green ſauce in cups, thus made: take two handfuls. 
of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the 
juice. Put it into a. ſaucepan. with ſome melted 
butter, a little ſugar, and the juice of à lemon. Or 
you may make it thus: beat two handfuls of ſorrel 
Pf in 


in a mottar, with two 52 Wege e W 
0 
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the juice cut, with the j 
and Werten with ſugar. * 


| Fom of mal en Wippen 
HA IN & roafted'a fne loin of veal, as direcled 
in the chapter for 1. take it up, and carefully 
take * e the part without breaking it. 
Cut out alf the lean meat; bar leave the ends whole, 
to hold che folfowit ' mince:meat': mince all the 
meat very fine with the kidney p art, put it into a 


Nile veal gravy, enough to Nomen n with the 
vy that comes from the loin; Put in's litile pep- 


per and falt, ſbme lemon-peel ſhred fine, the works 


of three eggs, aid a ſpoonful of ektchup. Thicken 

it with a little Butter rofled in flour. Give it a hike 

or two over the fire, and os t it imo the loin, and 
he 


then pull the Kin” over. Nin ſhould not quit 
cover ft give it a' brown with a Hot iron; or put it 


1 for fifteen minutes. Send It'up hot, and 


wut wie barbertzes and lemon. 


bete . aw, f Weak 71 4: 
HAVI NG half roaſted a neck or breaſt of veal, 
cut it into fix pieces, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 


3 — 
J 


and nutmeg. Take à po pound of rice, 1 2 15 a 


quart of 'broth, fome mace, and a litile 


it over a ſtove, 'or very flow fire, till it be ha 


bot butter the bottom "of the pan or diſm you d it 


in. Beat up the'yolks gf fix . and ſtir them into 
it. Then take 3 little round deep dim, butter it, 
and lay ſome of the rice at the bottom. © Then Ly 


the veal on a round heap;/ and cover it alt” ov 


with rice. Wall it over with the olks of e 17 


and jg it an hour and a half. en — 7 


ur in à pint of rich 
| u with „e rings cr a Ln en 


it 5b to * 


3 


Ferre e 
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N 12 
WOE? gut large collops out of a leg of veal, | 
ſpread them abroad on a dreſſer, hack them with 
he back of a knife, and dip them. into the-yolks of 
eggs. Seaſon them vith cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
and pepper, beaten fine. Male forcemeat with 
ſome of your veal, beef ſuet, 1 chopped, ſweet 
herbs ſfired fine, and the alorelaid' f ice. Strew all 
theſe' over your collops, roll and tie chem up, put 
them on ſkewery, tie them to a ſpit, and roaſt them. 
To the reſt of your forcemeat add à rau egg or two, 
and roll them im balls and fry them. Pur chem into 
your difly with: your meat when roafted, and make 
the ſauee with" brorh, an anchovy,. a ſhalot, a 
little white vj 3 {the fpice. Let it ſtew, and 
ticken it Wiiſt a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Pour the ſaiiee ints the! diſh, lay the meat in, and 
zum wur lemon. 


Harico of a Neck of Mutdoni... 
HAVING cut the beſt end of a neck of mutton 
into 1 ps, in. ſingle ribs, flatten them, and- fry 
them of a light brown. Then put them into a large 
hikes t two quarts of . a large carrot 
cut in ſlices, and When they have ſlewed a quarter of 
an hour, put in t] . | turnips cut in ſquare pieces, the 
white-patt of a, head of Celery, two cabbage lettuces , 
fried, Ly few Herd: ofaſp aragus, and ſeaſon all with a 
late chyan [5:1 19 — all together till they 
be tender, a t it 79 va tureen or , | 

- vithout 0 ' thickening to che gray. 


Gender / Dl ſurpriſed Y 


PUP 4 MowIder® of möttom, having an war 
boiled it, into a toffing-pan, wich two quarts: of 
veal pravy, ear Bites 8 fide, «Hite dead hace, 
anda; 166+ſþoonful'of ne er pöwder. Stew it 
an Ker or till the rice be © enough, and then take 


up 


* 
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up your mutton, and keep it hot. Put to the rice 
half a pint of cream, and a piece of butter rolled in 


flour. Then ſhake it well, and boil it a few mi- 
nutes. Lay your mutton on the diſh, and pour your 
gravy over it. You may garniſh with either pickles 


or barberrie. 
A Baſque of Mullon. 


LAV the caul of a leg of veal in a copper diſh, 


of the ſize of a ſmall punch bowl, and take the lean 
of a leg of mutton that has been kept a week. Hav - 
ing chopped it exceedingly fmall, take half its weight 
in beef marrow, the crumb of''a penny loaf, the 


rind of half a lemon grated, half a pint of red wine, 
two anchovies, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix it 


as you would ſauſage meat, and lay it in the caul in 


the infide of the diſh. Faſten the caul, bake it in a 


quick oven, and when it comes out, lay your diſh 


upſide-down, and turn the whole out. Pour over it 


brown gray ; pour veniſon ſauce into a boat, and 


make ule of pickles for garniſh. 3 
HSleeps Rumps and Kidnies. 
THIS is a pretty fide or corner diſh, and may 


be thus prepared. Boil fix ſheeps rumps in veal | 


gravy ; then lard your kidnies with bacon, and ſet 


them before the fire in a tin oven. As ſoon as the 


rumps become tender, rub them over with the yolk 
of an egg, a little grated nutmeg, and ſome chyan 
pepper. Skim the fat from the gravy, and put the 


gravy in a toſſing-pan, with three ounces of boiled 
rice, a ſpoonful of good Tream, and a little catchup 
and muſhroom powder. Thicken it with flour and 


butter, and give it a gentle boil. Fry your rumps 
till they be of a light browng and when you dith 


them up, lay them round on, the rice, ſo that the 
ſmall ends may meet in the middle; lay a kidney 
between every rump, and garniſh with barherries . 


and red cabbage 192 501 Vi 
ö nun 
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Nutton Rumps a-la-braiſe. .. Noh uit ug 


' BOIL fix mutton rumps for fifteen. minutes in 
water; then take them out, and cut them into two, 
and put them into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of 
good. gravy, a gill. of white wine, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, and a little ſalt and chyan pepper. 
Cover them, cloſe, and ſtew them till they be tender. 
Take them, and the onion out, and thicken the ravy 
with a liftle. butter rolled in flour, a Ons” | of 
browning, and the juice of half a lemon. Boil it 
up till it be ſmooth, but not too thick. Then put 
in your .rumps, give them a top or two, and diſh 
them up hot. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and, beet- 
root. For variety, you may leave the rumps whole, 
and lard fix kidnies on one fide, and do them the 
ſame as the rumps, only not boil them, and put the 
rumps in the middle of the diſh, and bidnies round 
them, with the ſauce over all. The kidnies make 
a prey: _ diſh-of themſelves. © 


Shoulder of Mutton boiled with Onion Sauce. 


A ſhoulder of mutton, or veal, may be Polled 
the ſame way, which muſt be put into the pot when 
the water be cold; and when i it be enough, ſmother 
it with N n face. | 

” Mutton kebobbed,” + 

'H AVING cut a loin bf thutton into'four pieces, 
take off the ſkin, rub them with the yolk'of an egg. 
and ſtrew over them a few crumbs of bread, and a 
wk ey ſhred, fine. | Spit and: roaſt them, and 

5 them all the time with freſh 71 roo 
Ke — to make the froth riſe. When the) oF 
perly done, put a little brown gravy, _ them, g 
and make uſe of pickles for garniſh. 


Mutton the Turſiſſi ua. 


HAVIN G cut your meat into thin nicks; — 
it in vinegar, and put it into a pot or ſaucepan . 
as 
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has a cloſe cover to it. Put in Jame rice, whole 
cpper, .and three four whole onions. . Let all 
Thee few together, Aug it frequently. When 
it be 0 take out the onions, and ſeaſon it with 
ſalt to your palate. Lay the mutron in the diſh; 
and pour the rice and liquor over ii "Phe neck and 
leg are the beft joints to dreſß tis way. To a leg, 
put in four quarts of water, and a quarter of a pound 
of rice: to a 7 two ,quarts a Water, Ws two 
ounces of rice. _Fvery pound 1115 meat allow a 
quarter af an hour, ing ue ly covered. If you 
| ph 50 a blade be 1 ok mace, and a bundle of fleet a 
erbg, 1 will be a great, addition. Whey it be juſt 
| „put! in Ai of butter, and rake care hs 
fee 115 burn ot pot. In all 0 ſefe things, you 
mould! ay ſkewers at the bottom 9 the pot 10 lay 
e wear on, that it may not lick. wk 


TAKE. a leg of mutten, E. let ĩt 109 for la 


auch VIP any place; then ſtuff every: part of it 
with ſome, cloves of garlic, rub it with pepper and 
ſalt, a0 then roaſt it. 9 it be properly Toaſt. 


ed, "Yeni it A5 with ſom ſome good grayy. e wine 
in the diſt, er e 
T Mule roofed with Cockles, 
4 EF I XOWr MUIR in rex Wh 
ab Ia and — 24 with harſe radi... 
14% of *Matton-rogfed withoOyfers » 
D TAE al of muttom that e 
W e every part 'of it vt ters, roaſt 
it, a nd batte as above. Ad * 
Muutten,Ciahs in- diſpuiſe.. 
5 HAI NG NN chops 
ee rub them with 7 . ſalty, nutmeg, 
8 \parlley... Roll esch chop. in balf a: ore 


9 2851 
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of white paper, well buttered in the inſide, and 
folled* lot 8 each end. Boil Tome 'hog's- ſard or 
beef-dripping in a bow Pal and} po on ut the' _ into 
it. Fry them of a fine brown, y them in your 
* and garniſh with fried parſſey. Serve them up 
wit vi good gravy in a ſauce-þ n but be particularly 
, that you do not brea paper, nor have 


any fat in'the'diſh; to re which, th Wos be 
2 wit Bag Ve 


©» Shoulder i MuttonoineEpigron.. 
TAK ae ſuoulder er e = x" 1 ral 
roalted: enough, ully take off the ſuin 
about the Aich 4. eee and alſo the 
ſhank bone at the end. Then ſeaſon. both the ſkin 
and ſhank bone with pepper and ſalt, a little lemon- 
a Herr- and a 1 ſweet herbs and crumbs of 
this on the gridiron, till jt be of a fine 
ys ; jo in the mean time, take the reſt of the 
meat, and cut it like a haſh, about the bigneſs of a 
ſhilling. Save the gravy, - and put it to it, with a 
few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy, à little nutmeg, half 
an onion cut fine, a ſmall” bundle 6 herbs, a little 
are and ſalt, ſorne: gerkinscut, very ſanall, a few 
roams, two or three truffles cut ſmall, pn ge 

fuls.of wine, and a. little aur ber. into it. 
all cheſe ew; together very ſloulyl for five or er 
nates, | taking care. that at 7 Jones il. Tale out the 


. 


, 


ſweet Ges * the haſh in the A r v gl | 


157 u. 23 l e 
- Scotch! Collops. rel 207 

cr -youreditops off the thiek part of a oy of 
veal, the ſiue and wickneſs of cron piece, and 
put a piece of butter browned in your toſfing · pan. 
Tbhen gay in your collops,-aud fry them over a quick 
fire, "Shake / and turn them, and them on a 
fine froth. When they be fried ef u icht brown, 


ppt them into a pot, and ſet them upon . 
3 


* 
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to keep them warm. Put cold butter again into 
your pan every time you fill it, and fry them as be- 
ore, and ſo continue till you; have. finiſbed them, 
When IV; have fried them all brown, pour the 
gravy, from them into a tofling-pan, with balf a 
pint of gravy made of the bones and bits you cut 
the collops off, half a lemon, a little anchovy, half 
an ounce of morels, a large ſpoonful of browning, 
the ſame of catchup, two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon- 
pickle, and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt and chyan 
pper. Thicken, it with butter and flour, let it 
oil five or fix minutes, and then put in your collops, 
and ſhake them over the fire, but take care not to 
let them boil. When they have ſimmered a little, 
take them out with an egg · ſpopn, and lay them on 
the diſn. Then ſtrain your. gravy, and pour it hot 
on them. Lay on them forcemeat balls, and little 
llices of bacon curled round a ſkewer and boiled. 
Throw a few muſhrooms, over them, and garniſh with 
barberries and lemon 
ih a 8 2 c Sweet-breads 2-la-daub, 3 1 + f 0 a 
HAVINC procured three of the fineſt and largeſt 
ſweet-breads, put them for five minutes in a ſauce- 
pan of boiling water. Then take them out, and 
when they be cold, lard them with little pieces of 
bacon, a row down the middle; then a row on each 
fide, with lemon · peel cut the ſize of a ſtraw; then 
a row on each ſide of pickled cucumbers, cut very 
fine. Put them into a toſſing-pan, with good veal 
gravy, a little. juice of lemon, and a. ſpoonful- of 
browning. Stew them gently: for a quarter of an 
hour, and a little before they be ready, thicken with 
flour and butter. Diſh them up, and pour the gravy. 
over them; lay round them bunches of boiled 
celery, or oyſter patties, and garniſh, with barberrięs 
,, , . Hg 
A e | 1 Gal 82 ; Oxford 
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CUT a ſtale leg of mutton into as thin cellops 
as you can, and take out all the fat ſinews. Seaſon 
them with ſalt, pepper, and mace, and ſtrew among 
them a little ſhred parſley, thyme, and two or three 
ſhalots. ' Put a good lump of butter into a ſtew-pan, - 
and as ſoon as it be hot, put in all your collops. 
Keep ſtirring them with a wooden ſpoon till they be 
three parts done, and then add half a-pint of gravy, . 
a little juice of lemon, and thicken, it with flour 
and butter. Let them ſimmer four or five minutes, 
and they will be quite enough; but if you let them 
boil, or have them ready before you want them, 
they will grow hard. Throw fried pieces of bread, | 
cut in dices, over and round them, and ſerve them 
up hot. | 537 ag ad 
, Lamb's Head.. IR | 
HAVING ſkinned the head, ſplit it, and take 
out the black part of the eyes. Then waſh and 
clean it well, and lay it in warm water till it look 
white. Waſh and clean the purtenances, take off 
the gall, and lay them in water. Having boiled it. 
half an hour, mince very ſmall the heart, liver, and 
lights, and put the mince- meat in a toffing-pan, with 
a quart of mutton gravy, half a. lemon, a little 
catchup, and ſome pepper and ſalt. Thicken, it 
with flour and buRer, a ſpoonful of cream, and juſt 
boil it up, When. the head be boiled, rub. it over 
with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it crumbs of 
bread, a little ſhred parſley, and ſome pepper and 
ſalt. Baſte it well with butter, and brown it before 
the fire, or with a falamander. Put the purtenances 
in the diſh, lay the head over it, and garniſh with 
pickle or lemon. TLIC n 270 


Lamb's Bits. e 
TO dreſs a diſh of lamb bits, ſkin the ſtones, 
and ſplit them. Lay them on a dry cloth with the 
We i VP ſweet- 


1 
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ſweet-breads and liver, and dredge them well with 
flour. Fry them in lard or butter till they be of a 
light brown, and then lay them on a ſieve to drain. 
Fry a good quantity of parſley, lay your bits on the 
diſh, parſley in lumps over it, and pour round 
them melted butter. Fs | | 
Leg of Lamb forced. 6 
TAKE out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and 
careſully leave the {kin and fat whole on it. Make 
the lean you cut out of it into forcemeat, in this 
manner: to ten pounds of meat add three of beef 
ſuet cut fine, and nicely pounded in a marble mor- 
tar. Take away all the ſkin of the ſuet, and mix 
that and the meat with four ſpoonfuls of gratcd 
bread, eight or ten cloves, five or fix large blades 
of mace, dried and beat fine, half a large nutmeg 
grated, a little pepper and ſalt, a little lemon- peel 
cut fine, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and four 
eggs. Mix all together, put it into the ſkin again 
Juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape, ſew it up, roaſt it, 
and baſte it with butter. Cut the loin into ſteaks, 
and fry it nicely. Lay the leg in the diſh, and the 
loin round it. Then ſerve it up, with a pint of good 
gravy poured into the. diſh. 
„„ | Lamb Chops en Caſorole. 
HAVING cut a loin of lamb into chops, put 
yolks of eggs on both ſides, and ſtrew over it crumbs 
of bread, with a little cloves and mace, pepper and 
ſalt mixed. Fry them of a nice light brown, and 
put them round in a diſh as.cloſe as you can; but 
leave a hole in the middle to put the following ſauce 
in: all ſorts of ſweet herbs and parſley chopped fine, 
ſtewed a little in ſome good thick gravy, Garniſt 
with fried parſley. „ 


mw 
| 
| 

| 


Barbacued Pig. 8 8 
- HAVING «dreſſed a pig of ten weeks old, as if 
it were to be roaſted, make a forecmeat in the fol- 
„ „ lowing 


, ( Er... 


— 
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lowing, manner, Take the liver of the pig, two 
anchovies, and fix ſage leaves, and chop them-very 
ſmall, Then- put them into a marble mortar, with: 
the crumb of half a penny loaf, half a pint of red 
wine, four ounces of butter, and half a tea - ſpoonſul 
of chyan pepper. Beat them all together to a paſte, 
put it into your pig's belly, and ſew it up. Lay 
your pig down at a good diſtance before a large 
briſk fire, and ſinge it well. Put into your dripping- 
pan three battles of red wine, baſte it with the wine 
all the time it be roaſting, and when it be half roaſt-- 
ed, put under the pig two penny loaves. If there 
be not wine enough, put in more, and when the pig 
be near enough, take the loaves and ſauce aut of 
the dripping-pan, and put to the ſauce half a lemon, 
a bundle of ſweet h and an anchovy chopped 
ſmall. Boil it a few minutes, and then draw your 
pig, after having raaſted it four hours; put into the 
pig's mauth an apple, or a {mall lemon, and a loaf 
on each fide. Strain yaur ſauce, and pour it on 
them hoiling hot, and ſerve it up garniſhed with 
llices of lemon and barberries. i 


A Pig au Pere Duillet. 4 
HAVING cut off the head, and divided the 
pig into 2 lard them with bacon, and ſeaſon 

them well with falt, pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and 
mace, : Place a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of 
a kettle, lay the head in the middle, and the quar- 
ters round it, Then put in a bay leaf, an onion 
ſhred, a lemon, ſome carrots, parfley, and livers, 
and cover it again with. hacon. Put in a quart of 
broth, ſtew it r an hour, and then take it up. 
Put your pig into a ſtew-pan; pour in a bottle of 
white wine, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for an 
hour very ſlowly. If you ſerve it up cold, let it 
ſtand till it be fo; then drain it well, and wipe it, 

chat it may look 3 lay it in a diſh, 1 | 
| 2 | wwe 
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the head in the middle, and the quarters round it. 
Throw ſome green parſley over all. Either of the 
quarters ſeparately make a pretty diſh. - If you ſerve 
it up hot, you muſt, while the pig be ſtewing in 
the wine, take the firſt gravy it was ſtewed in, and 
ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain it. Then take a ſweet- 
bread cut into five or fix ſlices, ſome truffles, morels, 
and muſhrooms, and ſtew all together till they be 
enough. Thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
or a piece of butter rolled in flour; and when your 
pig be enough, take it out, and lay it in your diſh. 
Put the wine it was ſtewed in to the ragoo, and 
then pour it all over the pig, and uſe lemon for 
garniſh, Je 
99 2 A Pig Matelote. | 
HAVING gutted and ſcalded your pig, and 
taken off the head and pettitoes, cut your pig into 
four quarters, and put them, with the head and toes, 
into cold water. Cover the bottom of a ſtew- pan 
with flices of bacon, and place the quarters over 
them, with the pettitoes, and the head cut in two. 
Seaſon the whole with pepper and ſalt, a bay-leaf, a 
little thyme, an onion, and add a bottle of white 
wine. Then lay on more ſlices of bacon, put over 
it a quart of water, and let it boil. Skin and gut 
two large eels, and cut them in pieces about five or 
fix inches long. When your pig be half done, put 
in your cels; then boil a dozen of large craw-fiſh, 
cut off the claws, and take off the ſhells of the tail. 
When your pig and eels be enough, lay firſt your 
pig in the diſh, and your pettitoes round it; but do 
not put in the head, as that will make a pretty cold 
diſh. Then lay yourteels and craw-fiſh over them, 
and take the liquor they were ſtewed in; ſkim oft 
the fat, and add to it half a pint of (ſtrong gravy, 
thickened with a little piece of burnt butter. Pour 
this over it, and garniſh with lemon and craw-filh. 
: | | Fry 
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Fry the brains, and lay them round and all over the 
diſh. This will do for a firſt courſe or remove. 


4 Gooſe A.la- mode. 


PICK a large fine gooſe clean, ſkin and bone i it 
levy: and take off the fat. Then take a dried 
tongue, and boil and peel it. Take a fowl, and 
treat it in the ſame manner as the gooſe; ſeaſon it 


with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and roll it 


round the tongue. Seaſon the gooſe in the ſame 
manner, and put both tongue and fowl into the 


gooſe, Put it into a little pot that will juſt hold it, 


with two quarts of beef gravy, a bundle of -ſweet 


herbs, and an onion. Put ſome ſlices of hain, or 


good bacon, between the fowl and gooſe; then 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew over a fire for an hour 

very ſlowly. Then take up your gooſe, and ſkim 
off all-the fat; ſtrain it, and put in a- glaſs of red 


wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a veal ſweet-bread 


cut ſmall, ſome; truffles, muſhrooms, and morels, 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, and, if wanted, 
ſome pepper and falt. Put the gooſe in again, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer. 
Then take it up, pour the ragoo over it, and gar- 
niſh with lemon. You muſt remember to ſave the 
bones of the gooſe and fowl, and put them into 
the gravy when it be firſt ſet on. It will be an 
improvement, if you roll ſome beef marrow between 
the tongue and the fowl, and between the fowl and 
goole, as it will make them mellow, and eat the 
iner. Before we conclude. this article, it may. not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that the beſt method to bone a 
goole or fowl of any fort, is to begin at the breaſt, 
and take out all the bones without cutting the back ; 


for when it be ſewed-up, and you come to ſtew it, it 


generally. burſts in the back, whereby the cat of 
It is ſpoiled. | 
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4 * Ducks à la- mode. 
CUT a couple of fine ducks into quarters, and 
fry them in butter till they be a little brown. Then 
our out all the fat, duſt- a. little flour over them, 
and put in half a pint of good gravy, a quarter of 
a pint of red wine, an anchovy, two ſhalots, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew a quarter of an hour. Take out the 
herbs, {kim off the fat, and let your ſauce be as thick 
as cream. Garniſh with lemon or barberries, and 
ſend it up to table. | | 


Ducks à. la- lraiſ 0. 
HAVING ſinged and dreſſed your ducks, lard 
them quite through with bacon rolled in ſhred parſ- 
ley, onions, thyme, pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace. 
Put a few flices of fat bacon in the bottom of a 
ſtew-pan, the ſame of gammon of bacon or ham, 
two or three ſlices of beef or veal, and lay your ducks 
in with their breaſts downwards. Cover the ducks 
with flices the fame as you put under them, and cut 
in a carrot or two, a tarnip, a bead of celery, an 
onion, four or five cloves, a blade of mace, and a 
tile whole pepper. Cover them cloſe down, and 
let them ſimmer a little over à gentle ſtove till the 

breaſt be of a light brown. Then put in fome broth 
or water, cover them down again as cloſely as you 
can, and ſtew them gently till they be enough; 
which will Tequire two 'or three hours. Then take 
fome parſley, an onion or ſhalot, a few gerkins or 
capers, and two anchovies; chop them all very fine, 
and put them in a ſtew-pan, with part of the liquor 
from the ducks, a httle browning, and the juice of 
a lemon. Boil it up, and cut the ends of the bacon 
even with the breaſts of your ducks. Lay them on 
your difh, pour the ſauce hot 'upon them, and ſerve 
them up. e 35 
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Turkey A- la- daube. . 

CAREFULLY bone your turkey, without 
ſpoiling the laok of it, and ſtuff it with the follow- 
ing forcemeat : Chop ſome oyſters very fine, take 
ſome crumbs of bread, pepper, ſalt, and ſhalots, 
and a very little thyme, parſley, and butter. Hav- 
ing filled * turkey with this as full as you think 
proper, ſew it up, tie it in a cloth, and boil it < 
white; but be cautious not to boil it too much. 2 
You may ſerve it up with good oyſter ſauce, or you 
may make a rich gravy of the bones, with a piece 
of veal, mutton, and bacon, ſeaſoned with ſal 
pepper, ſhalots, and a little mace. Strain it off 
through a ſieve; and having before half boiled your 
turkey, ſtew it in this gravy juſt half an hour. 
Having well ſkimmed the gravy, diſh up your tur- 
key in it, after you have thickened it with a few 
muſhrooms ſtewed white, or ſtewed palates, force-. 
meat balls, ſweet-breads, or fried oyſters, and pieces 
of lemon. Diſh it with the breaſt upwards. If you 
chooſe it, you may add a few morels and truffles to 
your ſauce, . | . 
Fowls d- la- braiſe. ; 

HAVING fkewered your fowl as for boiling, with 
the legs in the body, lay on it a layer of fat bacon, 
cat in pretty thin {lices; then wrap it round in beet 
leaves, then in a caul of veal, and put it in a large 
ſaucepan, with three pints of water, a bunch of 
{weet herbs, two or three blades of mace, a- gill of | 
Madeira wine, and half a lemon. Stew it till it be 
quite tender, then take it up, and ſkim off the fat, 
and thicken your grayy with flour and butter, 
Strain it through a hair ſieve, and put to it a pint 
of oyſters, about a gill of thick cream, and keep 
ſhaking your toſſing- pan over the fire, When it 
has ſimmered a little, ſerve up your fowl with the 


bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, and pour your 
I 4 | hot 
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hot ſauce upon it. Barberries or red beet-foot 
be uſed as a garniſh. | 


5 Fouls forced. 


PICK a large fowl clean, cut open the breaſt, 
and take out the entrails. Take the ſkin off whole, 
and having cut the fleſh from the bones, chop it 


with half a pint of oyſters, an ounce of beef mar- 


row, and a little pepper and ſalt. Mix it up with 
cream, and lay the meat on the bones; then draw 
the ſkin over it, and ſew up the breaſt. Then cut 
large thin ſlices of bacon, and lay them over the 
breaſt of your fowl; tie on the bacon with pack- 
thread, and roaſt it for an hour before a moderate 
fire. Make good brown gravy ſauce, pour it on 
. your diſh, take off the bacon, and lay in your fowl. 
Serve it up, garniſhed with oyſters, muſhrooms, or 
pickles. 


Artificial Chickens or Pigeons, 


| HAVIN G made a rich forcemeat with chickens, 
lamb, or veal, a piece of fat bacon, a little butter, 
the yolk of an egg, and ſome parſley, ſeaſoned with 
pepper, ſalt, and a ſhalot, work it up into the ſhape 
of chickens or pigeons, putting the feet of the bird 
you intend it for in the middle, ſo as juſt to ap- 
pear at the bottom. Roll the forcemeat in the yolk 
of an egg, then in crumbs of bread, and ſend them 
to the oven, on tin plates well buttered, and do 
not let them touch each other. Bake them of a 
light brown, and pour gravy into the diſh, or ſend 
| them to table dry. 


| - Chickens in ſavory Jelly. 
TAKE two chickens, and roaſt them. Boil 
* calf's feet to a ſtrong jelly; then take out the 
feet, and ſkim off the fat; beat up the whites of 
thies! eggs, and mix them with half a pint of white 
wine vinegar, the * of three lemons, a blade or 
twa 
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two of mace, a few pepper-corns, and a little falt. . 
Put them to your jelly; and when it has boiled five 
or fix minutes, ſtrain it ſeveral times through a = 
bag till it be very clear. Then put a little in 

bottom of a bowl large enough to hold your chick- 
ens, and when they be cold, and the jelly ſet, lay 
them in with their breaſts down. Then fill your 


bowl quite full with the reſt of your jelly, which you 


muſt take care to keep from ſetting, ſo that when 
you pour it into the bowl it will not break. Let it 
ſtand all night; and the next day put your baſon 
into warm water, pretty near the top. As ſoon as 


you find it looſe in the baſon, lay your diſh over it, 


and turn it out whole. 


7 Chickens Surpriſe, „ ck 

ONE large fowl wil} do for a ſmall- diſh, Roaſt 
it, and take the lean from the bones; cut it into 
thin flices, about an inch long, and toſs it up with 
ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream, and a piece of but- 
ter, as big as a walnut, rolled in flour. Boil it up 
and ſet it to cool. Then cut fix or ſeven thin ſlices - 
of bacon round, place them in a pattypan, and put 


ſome forcemeat on each fide. Work them up into 


the form of a French roll, with a raw egg in your 
hand, leaving a hollow place in the middle. Put 


in your fowl, and cover them with ſome of the ſame 


forcemeat, rubbing them ſmooth with your hand 


and a raw egg. Make them of the height and big- 


neſs of a French roll, and throw a little fine grated 
bread over them. Bake them three quarters, or an 
hour, in a gentle oven, or under a baking cover, 
till they come to a fine brown, and place them on 
your mazarine, that they may not touch one ano- 
ther; but place them fo that they may not fall flat 
in the baking; or you may form them on your table 
with a broad kitchen knife, and place them on the 
thing you intend to bake them on. You may pat 

the 
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the leg of a chicken into one of the loaves you in- 
tend for the middle. Let your ſauce be gravy, 
thickened with butter, and a little juice of lemon. 
This is a pretty ſide-diſn for a fuſt courſe, ſummer 
or winter, ut you can get them. 


Chickens Chiringrate. 


HAVING cut off the feet of your chickens, 
break the breaſt bone flat with a rolling- pin; but 
take care you do not break the ſkin. Flour them, 
fry them of a fine brown in butter, and then drain 
all the fat out of the pan, but leave the chickens in. 
Lay a pound of gravy-beef, cut very thin, over your 
chickens, and a piece of veal cut very thin, a little 
mace, two or three cloves, ſome whole pepper, an 
onion, a little bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece of 
carrot. . Then pour in a quart of boiling water, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for a quarter of an 
hour. Then take out the chickens, and keep them 
hot; let the gravy boil till it be quite rich and good, 
and then ftrain it off, and put it into your pan again, 
with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a few muſh- 
rooms. Put in your-chickens to heat, then take 
| them up, lay them into your diſh, and pour your 
ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon, and A few 
flices of cold bam broiled. 


Chackens and T ongues. 


BOIL fix ſmall chickens very white; then take 
Rx hogs tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower 
boiled e rg in milk and water, and a good deal 
'of {pinach boiled green. Then lay your — 


min the middle, the chickens cloſe all round, and the 
tomgues round them with the roots outwards, and 
the ſpinach in little heaps between the tongues. tak 
Garniſh with little pieces * bacon toaſted, and lay rol 
a little piece on each of the tongues, Thins gooT ma 
daſh for a large compavy. 5 po. 
e re 
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HAVING cut the ſkin of a large fowl'down the 
brea't, carefully flip it down ſo as to take out all the 
meat, and mix i with a pound of beef ſue cut Imall. - 
Then beatthem together in a marble mortar, and 
take a pint of large oyliers cut ſmall, two anchovies, 
a ſhaiot,. a few Iweet herbs, a linle pepper, ſome 
nurmeg grated, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix all 
thele together, and lay x on the bones, then draw 
the ikin over it, and few it up. Put the fowl into a 
bladder, and boil it an hour and a quarter, Stew 
ſome oylters in good gravy, thickened with a piece 
of butter tolled in flour, take the fowl out of the 
bladder, lay it in your diſh, and pour the fauce over 
it, Garniſh with lemon. It eats much better roaſted, 
with the ſame ſauce. 
5 Fowl, marinated. _ | 

WITH your finger raiſe the ſkin from the breaſt. 
bone bf a large fowl, or turkey; cut a veal fweet- 
bread ſmall, a few oyſters, and muſhrooms, an an- 
choty, a little thyme, forne Temon-peel, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper and mutmeg. Chop them Imall, 
and mix it with the yolk of an egg. Stuff it n be- 
cen the Kin and the fleſh, but be careful mot to 
break the ſkin, and then tuff what quantity of oyſters 
you pleaſe into the fowl.. If you think proper, you 
may lard the breaſt of your fowl with bacon. Roaſt 
t with a paper over the breafl, make good gravy, 
and garniſh with lemon. | ; 


Publlets 2 de Sainte Menchawt. 
HAVING rrufſed the legs in the body, mt 
them along the back, ſerend them open on a table, 
lake out the thigh-bones, and beat them with a 
rolling-pin;” Then ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt; 


pound and a half of veal, cut it into thin flices, _ 


mace, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs. After that take a 
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and lay it in a ſtew-pan of a convenient ſize, to 
ſtew the pullets in. Cover it, and ſet it over a ſtove 
or flow fire, and when it begins to cleave to the pan, 
ſtir in a little flour, ſhake the pan about till it be a 
little brown, and then pour in as much broth: as 
will ſtew the ſowls. Stir them together, put in a 
lutle whole pepper, an onion, and a little piece of 
bacon or ham, Then lay in your fowls, cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour. Then take 
them out, lay them on the gridiron to brown on 
the inſide, and then lay them before the fire to do 
on the outſide. Strew them over with the yolk of 
an egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and baſte them 
with a little butter. Letthem be of a fine brown, 
and boil the gravy till there be about enough for 
ſauce. Strain it, put in a ſew muſhrooms, and a 
little piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay the pul- 
lets in the diſh, put in the ſauce, and garniſh with 
lemon. Lou may either fry them, or brown them 
in the oven. . 


Pigeons compole. 


SKEW ER ſix young pigeons in the ſame man- 
ner as for boiling, put forcemeat into the craus, 
lard them down the breaſt, and fry them brown. 
Put them into ſtrong brown gravy, and when they 
have ſtewed three quarters of an hour, thicken it 
with a lump of butter rolled in flour. Make your 
forcemeat in this manner. Grate the crumb of 
half a penny loaf, and ſcrape a quarter of a pound 
of fat bacon, which will anſwer the purpoſe better 
than ſuet, Chop a little parſley and thyme, two 
ſtralois, or an onion, ſome lemon- peel, and a little 
puimeg grated ; ſcaſon them with pepper and ſalt, 
and mix them up with eggs. When you ſerve them 
up, ſtrain. your gravy oyer them, and lay forcemcat 
balls round them. e e Rig. 
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Pigeons Fricando. 
HAVING picked, drawn, and waſhed. your 
pigeons very clean, ſtuff their craws, and lard them 
down the ſides of the breaſt. Fry them of a fine 
brown in butter, and then put them into a toſſing- 
pan, with a quart of gravy. Stew them till they be 
tender; then take off the fat, and put in a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon · pickle, a large ſpoonful of walnut 
catchup, the ſame of browning, a little ſalt, and chyan 
pepper. Thicken | your, gravy, and add half an 
ounce of morels, and. four yolks of eggs. boiled 
hard. Lay the pigeons in your diſh, put the mores 
and eggs round, them, and ſtrain your ſauce over 


them. Serve it up, garniſhed with lemon-peel and 
barberries. bp 


Pigeons in ſavory Jelly. 


AFTER you have roaſted your pigeons with the 
head and feet on, put a ſprig of myrtle in their bills, 
and make a jelty for them in the ſame manner as be- 
fore direQted for chickens, and treat them the ſame 


in every other reſpect. 
Pigeons a-la-daub. a 
PUT a layer of bacon in a large ſaucepan, then 
a layer of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another 
little layer of veal, about a pound of beef and a 
2 of veal, cut very thin; a piece of carrot, a 
undle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and 
white pepper, a blade or two of mace, and four or 
tive cloves. Cover the ſaucepan. cloſe, ſet it over a 
low fire, draw it till it be brown, to make the gravy 
of a fine light brown. Then put in a quart of boil- 
ing water, and let it ſtew till the gravy be quite rich 
and good. Then ſtrain it off, and ſkim off all the 
fat. In the mean time, ſtuff the bellies of the pigeons 
with forcemeat, - made thus: take a pound of veal, 
a pound of beef ſuet, and beat both fine in a mor- 
, a tar; 
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tar; an equal nity of crumbs of bread, ſome 


pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten: mace, a little lemon- 
peel cut ſmall, ſome parſley cut ſmall, and a ver 
little pr 5 ſtripped. Mix all together with the 
Eu of two eggs, fill the pigeons, and flat the 
aſts down. Then flour them, and fry them in 
freſh butter, a little brown. Then pour the fat clean 
out of the pan, and put the gravy to'the pigeons, 
Cover them cloſe, 151 let them ſtew a quarter of 
an hour, or till you think they be quite enough. 
Then take them up, lay them in a diſh,” and pour in 
your ſauce. On each pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and on 
the leaf a ſlice of bacon. You may garniſh with 
a lemon notched ; but it will do without. You 
may leave out the ſtuffing, as it will be rich enough 
without it. | 9 
| Pigeons au Poire. 

HAVING made a forgemeat like the above, and 
cut off the feet, ſtuff them in the ſhape of a pear; 
roll them in the yolk of an egg, and then in crumbs 
of bread ; ſtick the leg at top, and butter a diſh to 
lay them in; then ſend them to an oven to bake, 


but do not let them touch each other. When they 
be enough, lay them in a diſh, and pour in good 


gravy thickened with the yolk of an egg, or butter | 


rolled in flour; but do not pour your gravy over the 
pigeons. You may garniſh with lemon, This is 2 
pretty genteel diſh; or, for change, lay one pigeon 
in the middle, the reſt round, and ſtewed ſpinach be- 
tween, with poached eggs on the fpinach. Garniſh 
with notched lemon and orange cut into quarters, 
and have melted butter in boats. | 


Pigeons Surtout. | 
HAVING forced your pigeons, lay a ſlice of 
bacon on the breaſt, and a ſlice of veal beat with 
the back of a knife, and ſeaſoned with mace, pepper, 
f | an 
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and ſalt. Tie it on with a ſmall packthread, or two 
{mall fine ſkewers are beiter. Spit them on a fine 
bird · ſpit, roaſt them, and baſte them with a piece of 
butter, then with the yolk of an egg, and then baſte 
them again with the crumbs of bread, a liule nut- 
meg, and ſweet herbs. When they be enough, lay 
them in your diſh, have good gravy ready, with 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, to pour into your 
diſh, and garniſh with lemon. : 
French Pupton of Pigeons. 

PUT ſavory forcemeat, rolled out like paſte, into 
a butter-diſh ; put a layer of very thin bacon, ſquab 
pigeons, fliced ſweet-bread, aſparagus tops, muſh- 
rooms, cocks-combs, a palate boiled tender and cut 
into pieces, and the yolks of hard eggs. Make ano- 
ther forcemeat, and Jay it over like a pye. Then 
bake it, and when it be enough, turn it into a diſh, 
and pour gravy round it. | 


Pigeons tranſmogrified. | 

SEASON your pigeons with pepper and ſalt. 
Take a large piece of butter, make a puff-paſte, and 
roll each pigeon in a piece of paſte. Tie them in 
a cloth, ſo that the paſte do not break, and boil them 
in a good deal of water. When they have boiled 
an hour and a half, untie them carefully that they 
do not break. Lay them on the- diſh, and you may 
pour a little good gravy into the diſh. They will 

eat exceedingly nice, and will yield ſauce enough 
of a very agreeable reliſh. _ 5 | 
* Pigeons à la Souſſel. 

BONE four pigeons, and make a forcemeat as 
for pigeons compote. Stuff them, and put them 
to a ſtew-pan with a pint of veal gravy. ' Stew 
them balf an hour very gently, and then take them 
out. In the mean time make a veal forcemeat, and 
wrap it all round them, Rub it over with the yolk 

i . of 
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of an egg, and fry them of a nice brown in good 
dripping. Take the gravy they were ſtewed in, 
ſkim off the fat, thicken with a little butter rolled 
in flour, the 5 of an egg, and a gill of cream 
beat up. Sealon it with pepper and ſalt, mix it all 
together, and keep it ſtirring one way till it be 
ſmooth. Strain it into your diſh, and put the 
pigeons on. Garniſh with plenty of fried parſley, 
You may leave out the egg and cream, and put in 
a ſpoonful of browning, and a little. lemon pickle 
1 eatchup. : | | 


Partridges a-la-braiſe. | 


' TRUSS two brace of partridges with the legs 
into the bodies; lard them, and ſeaſop with beaten 
mace, pepper, and ſalt. Take a ſtew-pan, lay ſlices 
of bacon at the bottom, then ſlices of beef, and then 
ſlices of veal, all cut thin; a piece of carrot, an 
onion cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome 
whole pepper. Lay the partridges with their breaſts 
downwards, lay ſome thin ſlices of beef and veal 
over them, and ſome parſley ſhred fine. Cover 
them, and let them ſtew eight or ten minutes over 
a ſlow fire. Then give your pan a ſhake, and pour 
in a pint of boiling water. Cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew half an hour over a little quicker fire. Then 
take out your birds, keep them hot, pour into the 
an a pint of thin gravy, and let them boil till there 
be about half a pint. Then ftrain it off, and ſkim 
off all the fat. In the mean time, have a veal 
ſweet-bread cut ſmall, truffles and morels, cocks- 

combs, and fowls livers ſtewed in a pint of good 
gravy half an hour, ſome artichoke. bottoms, and 
aſparagus tops, both blanched in warm water, and 


a few muſhrooms. Then add the other gravy -to 


this, and put in your partridges to heat. If it be 
not thick enough, take a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and toſs up in it. 5 If you will be at the ex- 

75 | pence, 
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nee, you may thicken it with veal and ham cullis; 
be it will be full as good without it. 
5 Pheaſants a-la-braiſe. 2 
HAVING put a layer of beef all over your 
pan, a layer of veal, alittle piece of bacon, a piece 
of carrot, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a blade or 
two of mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, black and white, 
and a bundle of ſweet herbs, lay in the pheaſant. 
Then lay a layer of beef, and a layer of veal, to 
cover it. Set it on the fire for five or {ix minutes, 
and then pour in two quarts of boiling gravy. , Cover 
it cloſe, and let it ftew very: ſoftly an hour and a 
half. Then take up your pheaſant, and keep it hot, 
Let the gravy boil till it be reduced to about a pint, 
and then ſtrain it off, and put it in again. Put in a, 
veal ſweet-bread, firſt being ſtewed with the pheaſant. . 
Then put in ſome truffles and morels, ſome livers of 
fowls, artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus tops, if you. 
have them. Let theſe ſimmer in the gravy about 
five or fix' minutes, and then add two Tonka of 
catchup, two of red wine, and a little piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour, with a ſpoonful of browning. 
Shake all together, put in your pheaſant, let them 
ſtew all together, with a few muſhrooms, about five 
or fix minutes more. Then take up your pheaſant, . 
and pour your ragoo all over, with a few forcemeat 
balls. Garniſh with lemon. You may lard it, if you 
think proper ſo to do. | | ets 
Small Birds in ſavory Jelly. _ 
PUT a good piece of butter into the bellies of 
eight ſmall birds, with their heads and feet on, and 
ſew up their vents. Put them in a jug, cover it 
cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, till they be enough. Drain them, and 
make your jelly as before, and put a little into a 
baſon. When it be ſet, by in three birds * 1 
F Irea 
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breaſts down, and cover them with the jelly. When 
it be ſet, put in the other five, with their heads in 


the middle, and proceed in the {ame manner as be- 
fore diretted for chickens. | 8 


Florendine Hares. 


LET your hare be a full-grown one, and let it 
hang up four or five days before you caſe it. Leave 
on the ears, but take out all the bones, except thoſe 
of the head, which muft be left entire. Lay your 
hare on the table, and put into it the following force- 
meat: Take the crumb of a penny loaf, the liver 
fhred fine, half a pound of fat cok fcraped, a glaſs 
of red wine, an anchovy, two eggs, a little winter 
favory, ſome ſweet marjoram, thyme, and a little 

| pepper; falt, and nutmeg. Having put this into the 
ly, roll it up to the head, ſkewer it with pack- 
thread, as you would a collar of veal. Wrap it in a 
cloth, and boil it an hour and an half, in a faucepan 
covered, with two quarts of water. As ſoon as the 
Ry be reduced 'to abom a quart, put in a pint 
of red wine, a fpoonfut of lemon: pickle, one of 
catchup, and the ſame of browning. Then ſtew it 
_ till it be reduced to a pint, and thicken it with but- 
ter rolled in flour. Lay round your hare a few mo- 
rels, and four ſlices of forcemeat boiled in a caul of 
a leg of veal. When you diſh it up, draw the jaw- 
bones, and ſtick them in the eyes for horns; Let p 
the cars lie back on the roll, and ſtick a ſprig of 
myrtle in the mouth. Strain your ſauce over it, and 
garniſh with barberrics and parſley. 

FN ba  Florendine Rabbits. 

SK IN three young rabbits, but leave on the ears, l 
and waſh and dry them with a cloth. Carefully take t 
out the bones, but leave the head whole, and pro- q 
ceed in the fame manner as above directed for the p 
hare. Have ready a white ſauce made of veal gravy, p. 
a little anchovy; rhe juice af half a lemon, or a tea- 5 

. "BEA ſpoonfut 
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ſpoonſul of lemon-pickle, Strain it, and take a 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, fo as to 
make the ſauce pretty thick. Keep ſtirring it whilſt 
the flour is diſſolving, Beat the yolk of an egg, put 
to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and falt, and mix it 
with the gravy. Let it ſimmer a little over the fire, 
but not boil, and pour it over the rabbits, 


| Rabbits ſurpriſed. 
_ TAKE young rabbits, ſkewer them, and put the 
ſame pudding into them as directed for roaſted rab- 
bits. When they be roaſted, draw out the jaw-bones, 
and ſtick them in the eyes, to appear like horns. 
Then take off. che meat clean from the bones; but 
the bones muſt be left whole. Chop the meat wry 
fine, with a little ſhred parſley, ſome lemon-peel, 
an ounce of beef martow, a ſpoonful of cream, and 
a little faſt, Beat up the yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard, and'a ſmall piece of butter, in a marble mor- 
tar; then mix all together, and put it into a tofling- 
pan, Having ſtewed it five minutes, lay it on the 
rabbit where you took the meat off, and put it cloſe 
down with your hand, to make it ee like a whole 
rabbit. Then with # ſalamander brown it all over. 
Pour a good brown gravy, made as thick as cream, 
into wer _ and ſtick a bunch of myrtle in their 
mouths. them up to ta eith their livers 
boiled and frethed. e Ny = 2 70 
Rabbits in Caſſerole. 
HAVING divided your rabbits into quarters, 
you may lard them or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Shake 
lome flour over them, and fry them in lard and hur- 
ter. Then put them into an earthen pipkin, with a 
quart of broth, a glaſs of white wine, a little 
pepper and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a ſmall 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Cover them cloſe, 


and let them ſtew half an hour; then diſh them up, 
5 K 2 > and 
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and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with Seville 
_ oranges cut into thin ſlices, and notched. 


A Harico, by way of ſoup. 
CUT a large neck of mutton into two party, and 
put the ſcrag part into a ſtew-pan, with four large 
curnips, and as many carrots, into a gallon of water. 
Let it boil gently over a flow fire till all the goodneſs 
be out of the meat, but not boiled to pieces. Then 
bruiſe the turnips and two of the carrots fine into the 
ſoup, by way of thickening it. Cut and fry ſix onions 
in butter, and put them in. Then cut the other part 
of the mutton into chops of a moderate ſize. Fry 
them in butter, put them to the ſoup, and let it ſtew 
very {lowly till the chops be very tender. Cut the 
other two carrots that were boiled into what ſhape 
you pleaſe, and put them in juſt before FOR take it 
off the fire. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt to your 
_ taſte, and ſerve it up in a loup. An as hot as poſlible. 
„„ 0 CHORerS. wu Eos. 

. PARE, quarter, and cut fix large cucumbers 
into ſquares,” about, the ſize of a dice. Put them 
into boiling water, and give them a boil. Then 
take them- out of the water, and put them into a 
ſtew- pan, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a flice 
of ham, a quarter. of a pound of butter, and a liitle 
ſalt. Set jt over the fire, a quarter of an hour, keep 


it cloſe covered, ſkim it well, and ſhake it often, 


for it is apt to burn. Then dredge in a little flour, 
and put in as much veal gravy as will juſt cover the 
cucumbers. Stir it well together, and keep a gentle 
fire under it till no ſcum will riſe. Then take out 
the bam and onion, and put in the yolks of two eggs 
beat up with a tea-cupful of good cream, Stir it 


well for a minute, then take it off the fire, and juſt 


before you put it into the diſh, ſqueeze in a little 
lemon-juice. Lay on the top of it five or ſix poached 


gs. 
Fe] 


oy * 9 . 
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| J Solomon-gundy. 

TAKE a handful of parſley, two pickled herrings, 
four boiled eggs, both yolks and whites, and the 
white part of a roaſted chicken. Chop them ſepa- 


ſome boiled ham ſcraped fine, and turn a china baſon 
upſide down in the middle of a diſh, Make a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter into the ſhape of a pine- 


your baſon a ring of ſhred 22 then a ring of 
yolks of eggs, then whites, then ham, then chickens, 
and then herrings, till you have covered your baſon, 
and diſpoſed of all the ingredients. Lay the bones 
of the pickled herrings upon it, with their tails up to 
the butter, and let their head lie on the edge of the 


oyſters round the diſh. 
| Maccaroni. 1 
HAVING boiled four ounces of maccaroni till 


it be quite tender, lay it on a ſieve to drain, and then 
put it into a toſſing· pan, with about a gill of cream, 


minutes, pews it on a plate, lay Parmeſan cheeſe 
toaſted all over it, and, as it ſoon grows cold, ſend 
it up on a water- plate. 1 


and put them into a ſrying-pan, in which muſt be 
a quarter of a pound of hot butter. Throw in a 


uy it brown on the under. fide, and lay it on your 
diſh, but do not turn it. Hold a hot ſalamander 
over it for half a minute, to take off the raw look 


* 


ſtuck in it. 


rately, and exceedingly ſmall. Take the Jean of 


apple, and ſet it on the bafon's bottom. Lay round 


diſh, Lay a few capers, and three or four pickled - 


and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Boll it five 


BEAT fix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair ſieve, 


little boiled ham ſcraped fine, a little ſhred parſley, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. ' 


of the eggs. Some put in clary and chives, and 
lome put in onions. Serve it up with curled parſley 
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Amulet of Aſparagus. 
. BEAT up fix eggs with cream, boil fome of the 


largeſt and fineſt aſparagus, and when boiled cut off 


all the green in ſmall pieces, Mix them with the 
eggs, and put in ſome pepper and falt. Make aflice 
of butter hot in a pan, and put them in, and ſerve 
them up hot on buttered toaſt, 


Tongue and Udder forced. 

"HAVING parbailed the tongue and udder, 
blanch the tongue, and ſtick it with cloves; carefully 
raiſe the udder, and fill it with forcemeat made with 
veal ; but ſome, for the ſake of variety, lard it. 
Firſt waſh the inſide with the yolk of an egg, and 
put in the ſorcemeat; then tie the ends cloſe, and 
ipit and .roaſt- them. Raſte them well with butter, 


diſh, and ſweet ſauce into a cup. 


+ 


and when they be enough, put good gravy into the 


If you chooſe to force a tongue by itſelf, without 
the udder, proceed as follows : Having boiled the 
tongue till it be tender, let it ſtand till it be cold, and 
then cut a hole at the root-end of it. Take out ſome 
of the meat, chap it with the ſame quantity of beef 
ſuet, a few pippins, ſome pepper and falt, a little 


PP pe 
| beaten mace, ſome nutmeg, a few fweet herbs, and 


the yolks of two eggs. Beat all together well in a 
marble mortar, then ſtuff the tongue with it, and 
cover the end with a veal caul, or buttered paper. 
Roalt it, baſte it with butter, and diſh it up. Take 
ſome good gravy, a little melted butter, the juice of 
an orange or lemon, and ſome 28 nutmeg. Give 
it a boil, and pour it into the diſh. | 


Cullets à la Maintenon. 


* 


+ THIS isa very good diſh, and is made in the fol- 


lowing manner: Take à neck of mutton, cut it into 
chops, with a bone in each, and take the fat off the 
bone, and ſcrape it clean, Take ſome crumbs of bread, 

a „ 10 q ls : I ; parſley, 
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parſley, marjoram, thyme, and winter ſavory, and 

chop all fine; grate ſome nutmeg in it, and ſeaſon 
Vith pepper and falt. Having mixed theſe all toge- 
ther, melt a little butter in a ſtew- pan, and dip the 
chops into the butter. Then roll them in the herbs, 
and put them in half ſheets of buttered paper. Leave 
the end of the bone bare, and broil them on a clear 
fire for twenty minutes. Send them up in the paper, 
with the following ſauce in a boat: Chop four ſhalcts 
fine, Pg them in half a gill of gravy, a little pepper 
and ſalt, and a ſpoonful of vinegar, and boil them 
for a minute, | | | 


Ham @-la-braife. 


TAKE off the ſkin, clear the knuckle, and lay 
it in water to. freſhen. Then tie it about with a 
ſtring, and take ſlices of bacon and beef. Beat and 
ſeaſon them well with ſpices and ſweet herbs, and lay 
them in the bottom of a kettle with onions, parſnips, 
and carrots ſliced, with ſome chives and parfley. 
Lay in your ham the fat fide uppermoſt, and cover it 
with ſlices of beef, and over that with ſlices of bacon. 
Then lay on ſome fliced roots and herbs, the ſame 
as under it, Cover it, and ſtop it cloſe with paſte. 
Put fire both over and under it, and let it ſtew twelve 
hours with a very ſlow fire. Put it into a pan, dredge 
it well with grated bread, and brown it with a bot 

iron; or put it into the oven, and bake it an hour. 
Then ferve it upon a clean napkin. Garniſh with 
raw parſley. Tf it be to be eaten hot, make a ragoo 
thus: take a veal ſweet-bread, ſome livers of fowls, 
cocks. combs, muſhrooms, and truffles, Tofs them up 
in a pint of good gravy, ſeaſoned. with ſpice to your 
taſte; thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and a glaſs of red wine. Then brown your ham, as 
above, and let it ſtand a quarter of an hour to drain 
the fat out. Take the liquor it was ſtewed in, ſtrain 
it, ſkim off all the fat, put it into the gravy, and 
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boil it up with a ſpoonful of browning. Sometimes 
you may ſerve it up with carp ſauce, and ſometimes 
with a ragoo of craw-filh, 12 
Snmelts in ſavory Jelly. | 
"HAVING gutted and waſhed your ſmelts, ſea- 
ſon them with mace and falt, and lay them in a pot 
with butter over them. Tie them down with paper, 
and bake them half an hour. Take them out, and 
when they be a little cool, lay them ſeparately on a 
board to drain. When they be quite cold, lay them 
in a deep plate in what form you pleaſe; pour cold 
jelly over them, and they will look like live fiſh. 


5 Marinate Soles. yy! 

BOIL your ſoles in ſalt and water, bone and drain 
them, and lay them on a diſh with their belly upwards. 
Boil ſome ſpinach, and pound it in a mortar ; then 
boil four eggs hard, chop the yolks and whites ſe- 
parate, and lay green, white, and yellow, among 
| wy ſoles, and ſerve them up with melted butter in a 

5 8K | EY 

MAKE a round hole in the tops of ſome. little 
round loaves, and ſcrape out all the crumbs. Put 
ſome oyſters into a toſſing- pan, with the oyſter liquor, 
and the crumbs that were taken out. of the loaves, 
and a large piece of butter. Stew them together for 
five or ſix minutes; then put in a ſpoonful of good 
cream, and fill your loaves. Then lay the bit of 
cruſt carefully on the top again, and put them in the, 
_ oven to criſp. Rt 
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Veniſon Sauces. 


E. IT H ER of theſe ſauces may be uſed for veni- 
L ſon. Currant-jelly warmed; or half a pint of 
red wine, with a'quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſim- 
mered over a clear fire for five or ſix minutes; or 
half a pint of vinegar, and a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, ſimmered till it be a fyrup. © 


7 b 042235! en 52 --! | 
As beef is not always to be procured, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe who live in villages Temote from | 
towns, in ſuch caſes, the following directions ay bo 
uſeful : When your meat comes from the butcher's, 
take a piece of beef, veal, and mutton, and cut them 
into ſmall pieces. Take a large deep ſaucepan, with 
a cover, lay your beef at bottom, then your mutton, 
then a very little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of 
carrot, ſome; mace, cloves, whole black and white 
epper, a large onion cut in ſlices, a bundle of ſweet 
3 8 and then lay in your veal. Cover it cloſe 
over a flow fire for fix or ſeven minutes, and ſhake 
the ſaucepan often, Then duſt ſome flour into it, 
and pour in boiling water till the meat be ſome- 
thing more than.coyered. Cover it cloſe again, ang 
let it ſtew till it be rich and good. Then ſeaſon it 
to your taſte with ſalt, and ſtrain it off, when you 
will have a gravy that will anſwer moſt purpoſes. 
Or you may uſe the following method : Take a raſher 
or two of bacon or ham, and lay it at the bottom of 
your ſtew-pan. Put either veal, mutton, or beef, 
eut into thin ſlices, over it. Then cut ſome onions, 
turnips, carrots, and celery, a little thyme, — 


at n 


ſome all-ſpice. Put a little water at the bottom; 


then ſet it on a gentle fire, and draw it till it be 
brown at the bottom, which you: will know by the 
pan's hiſſing. Then pour boiling water over it, and 
ſtew it gently for an hour and @ half; but the time 


it will take muſt be regulated by the quantity. Sea- | 


ſon it with ſalt. | | 
„ Brown Gravy.  ___ _ . 

TAKE half a pint of water, and the ſame quan- 
tity of ale or ſmall- beer that is not bitter. Cut an 


onion and a little piece of lemon-peel fmall; take 


tbree cloves, a blade of mace, ſome, whole pepper, 
a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, the ſame quantity of 
catchup, and an anchovy. Put a piece 2 of 
the ſize of a hen's egg into a ſaucepan, and when it 
be meited, ſhake in à little flour, and let it be a lit- 
tle brown, Then by degrees, ſtir in the above in- 
gredients, and let it boil a quarter of an hour, Then 


: — 1 


Þtraip it, and it will be good ſauce for fiſn. 
855 Browning for made Diſhes, © 
TAKE four ounces of treble refined ſugar, and 
beat it ſmall. Put it into an iron frying-pan, with 
an oL.nce of butter, and ſet it over a clear fire. Mix 
it well Fogether all the time, and when it begin to be 
frothy, the ſugar will be diffolving. Hold it higher 
over the fire, and when the ſugar and butter be of a 
deep brown, pour in a little red wine. Stir them 
wel toon, then add more wine, and keep ſtirring 
it all the time. Put in the out rind of a lemon, a 
| nale ſalt, three ſpoonfuls of muſhroom catchup, 
two or three blades of mace, ſix cloves, four ſhalots 
peeled, and half an ounce of Jamaica pepper. Boil 
them ſlowly for ten minutes, pour it into a haſon, 
and when cold, bottle it up for uſe, having firſt care- 
fully ſkimmed it. This ig a very uſeful article, and 
ſuch as the cook ſhould never be without, it being 
 Wmoſt of general uſe. 
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© Forcemeat Balls. | 
THOUGH we haye already, on ſeveral ogcali- 
ons, given direttions for the making of forcemeat, 
yet, as it is an article of copſequence in all made 

diſhes, we ſhall here give it as a ſeparate and diſtin 
article, Take half a pound of veal, and half a 
pound of ſuet, cut fine, and beat them in a marble 
mortar or wooden bowl. Shred a few ſweet herbs 
fine, a little mace dried and beat fine, à ſmall nut- 


meg grated, a little lemon-peel cut very fine, ſome 


pepper and ſalt, and the yolks of two eggs. Mix 
all theſe well together, then roll them in little round 
balls, and ſome in long pieces. Roll them in flour, 
and fry them brown, It they be for the uſe of white 
ſauce, put a little water in a ſaucepan, and put them 
in when the water boils. Let them boil a few mi- 
nutes; but when they be uſed for white ſauce, be 
ſure not to fry them. | | | 
Caper Sauce. 

TAKE ſome capers, chop half of them, and put 
the reſt in whole. Chop alſo alittle parſley very fine, 
with a little grated bread, and ſome ſalt, Put theſe 
into ſmooth-melted butter. Some only chop the ca · 
pers a little, and put them into the butter. 


: Apple Sauce. 

_ PARE, core, and flice ſome apples, and put 
them with a little water into the ſaucepan, to keep 
them from burning, and put in a bit of lemon-peel. 
When they be enough, take out the peel, bruiſe the 
apples, and add a piece of butter, and a little 
lugar. „ F 
1 Ss Mint Sauce, | 
WASH your mint perfe&ly clean from grit and 
dirt, chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar and 


lugar, 
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: 7 Sauce Robert. 

_ © FAKE ſome large onions, cut them into ſquare 
pieces, and cut ſome fat bacon in the ſame manner. 
Put them together in a ſaucepan over the fire, and 
ſhake them round to prevent their burning. When 
they be brown, put in fome good veal gravy, with a 
Intle pepper and falt, and let them ftew gently till the 
onions be tender. Then put in a little ſalt, ſome 
muſtard and vinegar, and ſerve it hot. 

Sauce for a Pig. 


THERE are ſeveral ways of making ſauce for a 


pig, but we ſhall confine ourſelves to the following, 
being thoſe which are moſt generally uſed and 
eſteemed, Having chopped the brains a little, put 
in a tea-ſpoonful of white gravy, and the gravy that 
runs out of the pig, and a ſmall piece of anchovy. 
Mix them with near half a pound of butter, and as 
much flour as will thicken the- gravy; a flice of 
lemon, a ſpoonful of white wine, ſome caper liquor, 
and a little ſalt. Shake it over the fire, and pour it 
into your diſh. Some boil a few currants, and ſend 
them in a tea-ſaucer, with a glaſs of currant jelly in 
the middle of it. Others make their ſauce in this 
manner. Cut off the outſide of a penny loaf, cut 
the reſt into very thin ſlices, and put it into a fauce- 
han of cold water, with an onion, a few Pepper 
corns, and a little ſalt. Boil it till it be of a fine 


pulp, then beat it well, and put in a quarter of a 


pound of butter, and two ſpoonfuls of thick cream. 
Make it hot, and put it into a boat. 
Sauce for a Green Gooſe. 


APPLE-fauce, directions for the making of 
which are given above, is the ſauce generally made 
uſe of for a full-grown or ſtubble gooſe ; but with a 
green gooſe, the following is preferab'e. Take 
ſome melted butter, and put into it a * 
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ſorrel juice, a little ſugar, and a few codled - 

at Pour it 3 ſauce- boat, and wy it 

up hot; VG © 
; Sauce for a Turkey: 

'OPEN a pint of oyſters into a.baſon, waſh them 
out of their liquor, and put them into another baſon. 
Pour the liquor, as ſoon as it be ſettled, into a 
ſaucepan, and put to it a little white gravy, and a 
tea - ſpoonful of lemon- pickle. Thicken it with flour 

and a large piece of Gan and then boil it three 
or four minutes. Put in a ſpoonful of thick cream, 
and then your oyſters. Keep ſhaking them over 
UE Tay till they be quite hot, but do not let them 
bol, | 0 

Or you may make your ſauce in the followin 
manner: Take off the cruſt of a penny loaf, 
cut the reſt in thin flices. Put it in cold water, 
with a little ſalt and an onion, and a few pepper- 
corns. Boil it till the bread be quite ſoft, and then 
beat it well. Put in a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and two ſpoonfuls of cream. e e 

| 50 Maite Sauce. | 8 
TAKE the necks of fowls, a ſcrag of veal, or 
any bits of mutton or veal you may have by you, 
and put them into a ſaucepan, with a blade or two. 
of mace, a few black pepper-corns, an anchovy, a 
head of celery, a lice of the end of a lemon, and a 
bunch of ſweet herbs. Put to theſe a quart of wa - 
ter, cover it cloſe, and let it boil till it be reduced to 
half a pint. Then ſtrain it, and thicken it with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, mixed with flour, and 
boil it five or fix minutes. Then put in two ſpoon- 
fuls of pickled muſhrooms, and mix the yolks of two 
eggs with a tea-cupful of cream, and a liule nutmeg 
grated, Put in your ſauce, keep ſhaking it over the 
tire, but take care that it does not boil. This is an 
excellent ſauce for fow ls. 3 
| Sauce 
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Sauce for Pheafants and Partridfes, = 
THESE birds are generally ſerved up with gravy 
ſauce in the diſh, and bread ſauce in a boat, | 


Sauce for Larks. © 


ALL the time your larks be roaſting, keep baſt. 


ing them with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs of bread 
over them till they be almoſt done. Then let them 
brown, and take them up. The beſt method of 
making crumbs of bread is to rub them through a fine 


cultender, and then put a little butter into à ſtew- 


n. Melt your butter, put in your crumbs of 

read, and keep ſtirring them tilf they be of a light 
brown. Let them lie on a fieve a few minutes to 
drain; lay your latks in the difh, and your crumbs 
all , almoſt as high as the larks, with plain 
butter in one cup, and gravy in another. 


- Sauces for. 4 Hare. 


TAKE a pint of cream, and half a pound of 
freſh butter. Put them into a ſaucepan, and keep 
ſtirring them with a ſpoon till the butter be melted, 
and the ſauce thick. Then take up the hare, and 
pour the ſauce into the difh. Another way to make 
ſuuce for a hare is, make good gravy, thickened 
vith a little piece of batter rolled in flour, and pour 
it into your diſh. Lou may omit the butter, if 
you' have any objection to it, and have ſome cur- 
ramt- jelly warmed in a cup; or red wine and ſugar 
boiled to a fyrup, in this manner. Take half a 
pint of red wine, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
and ſet it over a flow fire for about a quarter of an 
hour to ſimmer. e | 
Sauce for boiled Ducks or Rabbits 
POUR boiled onions over your ducis or rab- 


— 


bits in this manner. Peel your onions, and bail. 


them in plenty of water. Then ſhift you e 
A 5 TER | 
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and boil them two hours Tale them up, 

and throw them into a culte to drain, and with 

a knife chop them on a board. Then put them in- 

to a ſaucepan, ſhake a little flour over them, and 

put in # tile milk or eream, with a good piece of 

butter. Set them over the fire, and when the buat- 
ter be melted, they will be enough. If you would 

have onion ſauce in half an hour, take and peel 

your onions, and cut them into thin ſlices. Put. 
them into milk and water, and they will be done in 

twenty minutes after the water boils. Then throw 

them into a cullender to drain, and chop them, and 

put them into a ſancepan. Shake in a little flour, 
with a little cream, and a large piece of butter. 
Stir all together over the fire tl} the butter be mel 

ed, and they wilt be very fine. This is the beſt way 
of boiling onions, and is a good ſauce for roaſted 

mutton. e 


THOUGH the' gireQions given in the preced- 
ing article fur making onion ſauce may be fufficient, 


yet it may be expected that we ſhould mention here 
the common method of making it. Bott eight or 
ten large omons, and change the water two of three 
times while they be boiling. When they be enough, 
chop them on a board, to prevent their growing of a. 
bad colour, and put them into a ſaucepan with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and two ſpoonfuls of 


chick cteam. Juſt give them a boil up, and they 


wilt be done. | 
TAKE a little mace and whole pepper, and boil 
them in water Tong enough to take out the ſtrong 
taſte of the ſpice. Then ſtrain it off, and melt three 
quarters of a E of butter ſmooth in the water. 
Cut your lobſter in very ſmall pieces, and ſtir it al- 
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together, with anchovy, till it be tender. Or you 
may make it in this manner. Bruiſe the body of a 
lobſter into thick melted butter, and cut the fleſh in- 
to it in ſmall pieces. Stew all together, and give it 
z boil, Seaſon it with a very {mall quantity of mace, 
and a little pepper and ſalt. | 


"0 Sauce for Carp. 3 
SAVE all the blood of your carp when you kill 
it, and have ready ſome nice rich gravy made of 


beef and mutton, ſeaſoned with pepper, .ſalt, mace, 


and onion, Strain it off before you ſtew: your fiſh 
in it, and boil your carp firſt before you ſtew it in 
the gravy; but be careful you do not boil your gravy 
too much before you put in your carp. Then ſtew 
it on a flow fire about a quarter of an hour, and 
thicken the ſauce with a large piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Or you may make your ſauce thus. Take 
the liver of the carp clean from the guts, three an- 
chovies, a little parſley, thyme, and an onion. 
Chop theſe ſmall together, and take half a pint of 
Rheniſh wine, four ſpoonfuls. of vinegar, and the 
blood of the carp. Put all theſe together, 'ſtew them 
F ang put it to the carp, which muſt firſt be 

iled in water with a little ſalt, and a pint of wine; 


* 


put into the ſauſe. 
Coad's. Head Sauce. LO 


PICK out a good lobſter, according to the di- 
rections given in the ſecond chapter, and ſtick a 


' ſkewer in the vent of the tail to keep out the water. 
Throw a handful of ſalt into the water, and when it 
boils put in the lobſter, which . muſt boil half an 

hour. If it has ſpawn, pick them off, and pound 


them exceedingly fine in a marble mortar. Put 
them into half a pound of good melted butter, then 
take che meat out of your lobſter, pull it in bits, 


and 


6 


but take care not to do it too much after the carp is 
lh 42 . 
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and put it in your butter, with a large ſpooriful of 
_ pickle, the fame of —— a Mee 
of an end of a lemon, one or two ſlices of horfes? 
radiſh, as much beaten mace as will lie on a fn. hence: 
and ſeaſon to your taſte wich falt and chyan pepp 
Boil them one minute, and then take out the horſes! 
radiſh and lemon, and ſerve it in your ſauce· . > 
If lobſters cannot be procured, you may make uſt © 
of oyſters or ſhrimps the ſame way; and, if you can 
get no kind of ſhell- fiſn, you may then add tuo an- 
chovies cut ſmall, a ſpoonful of walnut _ ye" 
a large onion ſtuck with cloves. _ 
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TAKE two eggs and boil them hard. Firſt chop 

the whites, then the yolks, but neither of them very 

fine, and put them together. Then put them ad fe 2 

a quarter of a pound of er en and ſlir 
thera well together. NLO 


Shrimp” Sauce. 
WASH half a pint of eg very „dend ad 6 
put them into a ſtew-pan, with ful of — 8 
liquor, and a pound of butter — 1 thick. Boil it 
up for five minutes, and ſqueeze in half a lemon. | 
Toſs it up, and put it into your fauce-boat, 


Anchovy Sucre. 


PUT an anchovy into a pint. of gravy, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a little flour, 
and ſtir all together, till it boils. Vou may add, at 
your diſcretion, a, little 3 Juice. of a lemon, catch 
red wine or walnut lig EN Plain butter melted thick, 
vith a ſpoonful of walnut pie 8 or catchup, is 1 
good ſauce; but you may put as many 
ances a3 you Fancy: „ „ 


185 Oyſeer Sauce for Fiſh. + 
SCALD a pint of large:oyſters, * firain them 
through ſieve. * oylere very clean 4 
co 


wo. __3:0i05CyUE6: 
. al off the beards. - Put them in 
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and thicken it with duner rolled in flour. Then put 
in half 2 pound of butter, and boil it up al the 
butter be melted. Then take out the mace and lemon, 
and ſqueeze: the lemon juice into the ſauce. Give 


3 > ftirring it al} the time, and then put it into 
2 . 


5 Celery Sauce. | 

(WASH and pate alarge bunch ofcelery very clean, 
cut it into thin bits, and boil it ſoftly * Bale water 
tilt it be tender. Then add a little beaten mace, 
ſome nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and thicken it with 
a large piece of butter rolled in flour. Then give it 
aßboil, and it will be ready for the diſn. Or you 
may make. it thus with cream. Boil your celery as 
i and add half a pint of cream, mace and 
nutmeg; and a ſmall piece of butter rolled i in flour. 
Then 8 give them: a gentle boil. This is a good fauce 


for ors; roaſted or boiled ee 
th 7 wif 


: CLEAN 400 * welt 1 MY 167 in bed. 
rooms, cut them in two, and put them into a ſtcy- 
por; wit a little falt, a blade of mace, and a title 

5 Stew it gently" for half an hour, and then 
add a pint of cream, ari$the yolks of two eggs beat 
very well. Keep ſtirring it till it boil up, and then 
ſqueeze in half a lemon. Put it over your fowls or 
_ turkies, or you may put it into baſons, or in a diſh, 
with a piece of French * buttered, * 
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roaſted brown, and juſt dipped into. boillng water. 
Put it in the diſh, and muſhrooms over it. This is 
a very good ſauce for white fowls of all ſorts. _. . 


= * * 
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SOUPS any BROT HS. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


FAKE great care that your pots, ſaucepans, and 
e be very clean, and free e all ſand 
and greaſe, and that they be properly tinned, ſince 
if this be not cautiouſly attended to, your ſoups ani 
broths will not only acquire a bad taſte, but become 
pernicious to the healths and conſtitutions of many. 
When you make any kind of ſoup, particularly 
vermicelli, portable or brown gravy ſoups, or any 
other ſoups that have herbs or roots in them, be ſure 
to remember to lay your meat at the bottom. of the 
pan, with a large piece of butter. Then cut the roots 
and herbs ſmall, and having laid them over your 
meat, cover your pot .or ſaucepan very cloſe, and 
keep under it a ſlow fire, -which will draw all the vir- 
tues out of the vegetables, turn them to a good gravy, 
and give the ſoup a very different flavour from what. 
it would have by a contrary conduct. When your 
gravy be almoſt dried up, repleniſh it with water; 
and when it begins to boil, take off the fat, and follow 
the directions given you for the particular kind of 
ſoup or broth you may be making. Soft water will 
ſuit your purpoſe beſt in making old peas ſoup; but 
when you make ſoup of green peas, you muſt make 
uſe of hard water, as it will the better preſerve the 
colour of your peas. In the preparation'of white ſoup, 
remember never to put in your cream till you take 
your ſoup off the fire, and the laſt thing you * 
: 8 
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be the diſhing of your ſoups. Gravy ſoup will have 
a {kin over it by ſtanding; and from the ſame cauſe 
peas ſoup will often 'ſettle, and look thin at the top. 
Laſtly, let the ingredients of your ſoups and broths be 
ſo properly proportioned, that they may not taſte of 
one thing more than another, but that the taſte be 
equal, and.the whole of a fine and agreeable reliſh, 


 Mock-Turlle Soup. 


SCALD a calf's head with the ſkin on, and pull 
off the horny part, which muſt be cut into pieces 
about two inches ſquare. Waſh and clean theſe 
well, dry them in a cloth, and put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with four quarts of broth made in the following 
manner. Take ſix or ſeven pounds of beef, a calf's 
foot or two, an onion, two carrots, a turnip, a ſhank 
of ham, a head of celery, ſome cloves and whole 
Pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a little lemon-pecl, 
a few truffles, and eight quarts of water. Stew theſe 
well till the broth be reduced to four quarts, then 
ſtrain it, and put it in as above directed, . Then 
add to it ſome knotted marjoram, a little ſavory, 
thyme, and parſley, and chop all together. Then 
add ſome cloves and mace pounded, a little chyan 
pepper, ſome green onions, and a ſhalot chopped; 
a few. muſhrooms alſo chopped, and half a pint of 
Madeira. Stew all theſe together gently, till they 
be reduced to two quarts. Then heat a little broth, 
mix ſome ſlour ſmooth in it, with the yolks of two 
eggs, and keep theſe ftirring over a gentle fire till 
near boiling. Then add this to the ſoup, ſtirring it 
as it is pouring in, and let them all ſtew together 
for an hour: or more. When you take it off the 
fire, ſqueeze in the julet of half a lemon, and half 


an orange, and throw in boiled forcemeat balls. The 


quantity of ſoup may be increaſed by adding more 
broth, with calves feet and ax palates cut in pieces 
and boiled tender, hes 7 
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| 25 © Soup à-la- reine. 19 
-PUT three quarts of water to a knuckle of veal 
and three or four pounds of beef, with a little falt, 
and when it boils ſkim it well. Then put in a leak, 
a little thyme, : ſome parſley, a head or two of celery, 
a parſnip, two large carrots, and fix large onions,” 
and boil them all together till the — be quite 
out of the meat. Then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, 
and let it ſtand about an hour. Then ſkim it well, 
and clear it off gently from the ſettlings into a clean 
pan. Boil half a pint of cream, pour it on the crumb 
of a halfpenny loaf, and let it ſoak well. Take half 
a pound of almonds, blanch and beat them as fine as 
poſſible, putting in now and then a little cream to 
prevent them oiling. Then take the yolks of fix 
hard eggs, and the roll that was ſoaked in the cream, 
and beat them all together quite fine. Make your- 
broth hot, and pour it to your almonds, ſtrain it 
through a fine hair ſieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till 
the goodneſs be gone quite through into. a ſtew- 
pan. Then add more cream to make it white, and 
ſet it over the fire. Keep ſtirring it till it boils, ſkim, 
off the froth as it riſes, and ſoak the tops of French 
rolls in melted butter in a ſtew-pan till they be criſp, 
but not brown. Then take them out, and lay them 
on a plate before the fire; and, about a quarter of an 
hour before you ſend it to the table, take a little of 
the hot ſoup, and put it to the rolls in the bottom 
of the tureen. Put your ſoup on the fire, keep ſtir- 
ring it till it nearly boils, and then pour it into your 
tureen, and ſerve it up hot. Be careful to take off 
all the fat of the broth before you pour it to the 
almonds, or they will curdle and ſpoil it. Rt 
TE SE Be i Fig Ant tia 
PUT a leg of beef into a pot with a gallon of 
water, having firſt waſhed the beef clean, and cracked 
the bone in two or three parts. Skim it well, 
* and 
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and put in two or three blades of mace, a little 


bundle of parſley, and a large cruſt of bread. Let 


it boil till the beef and the finews be quite tender, 

cut ſome toaſted bread into dice, and put it into 

your tureen. Then lay in the meat, and pour in 

the ſoup. | | 8 
- - Multon Broth. 


- CUT a neck of mutton of about fix pounds into 
two, and boil the ſcrag in about a gallon of water, 
Skim it well, and put in a little bundle of ſweet 
herbs,” an onion, and a good cruſt of bread, Hav- 


ing boiled this an hour, put in the other part of the 


mutton, a turnip or two, ſome dried marigolds, a 
few chives chopped fine, and a little parſley chopped 
ſmall. Put theſe in about a quarter of an hour be- 


fore your*broth be enough, and ſeaſon it with ſalt. 


You may. if you chooſe it, = in a quarter of a 
pound of barley or rice at firſt. Some like it thick- 
ened with oatmeal, and ſome with bread, and ſome 
have it ſeaſoned with mace, inſtead of ſweet herbs 
and onion; but thele are mere matters of fancy, on 
which the difference of palates mult derermine. If 
you uſe turnips for ſauce, do not boil them all in 
the pot with the meat, but ſome of them in a ſauce- 
pu by themſelves, otherwiſe the broth will taſte too 
rong of them. | 5 


Portable Soup. 


THIS is a very uſeſul ſoup for travellers, and 
muſt be made thus. Cur into ſmall pieces three 
large legs of veal, one of beef, and the lean part of 


| balf a ham. Put a quarter of a pound of butter at 


the bouom of a large cauldron, and lay in the meat 
and bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two 
ounces of mace ; cut off the green leaves of five or 
ſix heads of celery, waſh them quite; clean, and cut 


them ſmall, Put in-theſe, with three large carrots 


* Pn cut 
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cut thin, and cover the cauldron cloſe. Put it over 
a moderate fire, and when you find the gravy begin 
to draw, keep taking it up till you have got it all out, 
Then cover the meat with water, ſet it on the fire 
again, and let it boil four hours ſlowly, Then ſtrain 
it through a hair ſieve into a clean pan, and let it 
boil three parts away. Then ſtrain the gravy that 
you drew from the meat into the pan, ket it boil 
gently till it be of the conſiſtence of glue, 5 
to keep ſkimming off the fat clean as n riſes, Gr 
care muſt be taken, when it be nearly enough, that 
it does not burn. Seaſon it to your taſte wit chyan 
pepper, and pour it on flat earthen diſhes a quarter 
of an inch thick, Let it ſtand till the next day, and 
then cut it out by round tins a little larger than a 
crown piece. Lay the cakes in diſhes, and ſet them 
in the ſun to dry, and be careful to keep turning 
them often. When the cakes be dry, put them in a 
— n box, with writing paper between every caſe, and 
them in be ns Any This ſoup ſhould be made 
i n froſty weather. It is not only uſeful to travellers, 
but is likewiſe of great ſervice in gendemen's families; 
for by pouring a pint of bailing water on one cake, 
and alittle ſalt, it will make a good baſon of broth ; 
and a little boiling water Frogs on'it will mike gravy 


for a' turkey or fowls. It poſſeſſes one valuable 


quality, that of loling none of its virtues oP . 


a _ Gray Soup. | 4 K bl 
TAKE a ſhin of beef, and put it into fix quarts 
of water, with a pint of peas, ang ſix onions. Set 
it over the fire, and let it boil gently till all the juice 
be out of the meat, Then ſtrain it U bro ph a ſieve, 
and add to it a quart of ftrong gray 180 we 1 
brown. Seaſon it to your br 2 Af pper, and fa 
and put in a little ce my and Beet 2 Sad ti 


it till all be t 
e wm 
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.. PUT, a knyckle of yeal into ſix quarts ar water, 
EL a lar e fowl ; and 2 pound of lean bacon ; half 
dof rice, Li's anchovies, a few pepper-corns 

nl Ke) Er Nl erbs, two or. thr ree onions, an 
9 four beads af. celery cut in flices, -. New 
en, oj together till the, ſoup. be as firong as you 
have Its. a then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve 
oy 6 clean 3 Ka ot. 7 let it ſtand all 
eee the next da 1.85 off che cum, and pour it 
off into a 5 * pan. Pure in half a. pound, of 
Jordan i al Imonds beat fin fine, bail 1 it a lite, and run it 


through a lawn fieve, T hen put in a pint of FIFem, | 


and. heel E of an £882 and ſend it up do. N 
3 ; wa W | n Soup. Maigre. N 1 5 
Ie PI 04 mi}; 

- MELT half a. pound. of. butter in. a ſtew-pan, and 
make it well. When it be done hiſſing, throw in ſix 
maddling: ſined onions, and ſhake the pan yell for 
fiye minutes. Then jor in four or five heads of celery 
cut ſmall, a handful or two of ſpinach, a cabbage 
Jettyce, and a bunch of parſley; all cut fine. Shake 
theſe well in the pan for a quarter of an hour, ſtir 
in ſome flour, and pour into it two. quarts of boiling 
water, with ſome ſtale cruſls of bread, ſome beaten 
pepper, andi three or four blades of mace heat fine. 
Stir all together, and let it boil gently for balf an 

hour. Then take it off, beat the yolks of two eggs, 
| and ſtir them in. Put i in a ſpoopful of ee and 

our it into the tureen. ko | 

Or you may make it in this manner. Take a 

quart. ol green Moratio peas, three, quarts of ſoft 
Vater, four onions ſliced, floured, and fried in freſh 
butter, the coarſe ſtalks of celery, a, carrot, a tur- 

nip, anda parſnip, and ſeaſon the whole with pep- 
per and mace to your taſte, Stew all theſe ve 


gently together, l the kur will ſorce through a 


hieve. 


fieve, Have ready a handful of beet leaf and root, 
ſome celery and ſpinach, which muſt be firſt blanch- 
ed and ſtewed tender in the ſtrained liquor. Have 
ready the third part of a pint of ſpinach- juice, which 
muſt be ſtirred in with caution, when the ſoup be 
ready to be ſerved up, and not ſuffered to boil after 
it be put, in, as that will curdle it. You may add a 
cruſt of bread, ſome tops of aſparagus, and artichoke 


bottoms. 


* Scotch Barley Broth, © | 
CHO a leg of beef into pieces, and boil it in 
three gallons of water, with a piece of carrot, and a 
cruſt of bread, till it be half boiled away. Then 
ſtrain it off, and put it again into the pot, with half 
a pqund of barley, four or five heads of celery cut 
ſmall and waſhed clean, a ere * ſweet he 1 a 
large onion, a little chopped ſmall, and a few 
1 Loet ci bot an hour, and then take a 
large fowl clean picked and waſhed, and put it into 
the pot. Boil it till the broth be quite good, then 
ſeaſon it with falt to your taſte, take out the onion 
and ſweet herbs, and ſend it to table with the fowl in 
the middle, You may omit the fowl, if you pleaſe, 


of 42 
b. 


as it will be od without it. | 
This — acatans made with a ſheep's head 
inſtead of a leg of beef, and .is very good; but in 
this caſe you muſt chop the head all to pieces. Six 
pounds of the thick flank in ſix quarts of water, make 
ood. broth... Put in the barley with the meat, firſt 
kim it well, and boil it an hour very ſoftly. Then 
put in the aboye ingredients, with turnips and car- 
rots clean ſcraped 10 pared, and cut in little pieces. 
Ball all together ſoſtly till the broth be very good. 
Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend. it to table with the 
deef in. the middle, turnips and . carrots round, and. 
pour the broth over all. BIN 0h 


* 
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TAKE a pound of almonds and blanch them, 
and beat them in a mortar, with a very little water 
to 127 them from oiling. Put to them all the white 
part of a large roaſted fowl, and the yolks of four 
| poached eggs. Pound all together as fine as poſſible, 
and take three quarts of ſtrong veal broth, let it 
be very white, and all the fat amel off. Pour 
it into a ſtew-pan, with the other ingredients, and 
mix them well together. Boil them ſoftly over a 
Move or a clear fire, and mince the white part of 
| another fowl very fine. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put in a bit of 
butter of the ſize of an egg, and a ſpoonful or two 
ol the ſoup ſtrained, and ſet it over the ſtove to be 
quite hot. Cut two French rolls into thin flices, 
and ſet them before the fire to criſp. Then take 
one of the hollow rolls which are made for oyſter 
loaves, and fill it with the mince; lay on the top as 
cloſe as poſſible, and keep it hot. Strain 1 
through a piece of dimity into a clean ſaucepan, and 
let it ſtew till it be of the thickneſs of cream. Put 
the criſped bread in the diſh or tureen, pour the 
ſoup over it, and place in the middle of it the roll 
PICK half a hundred of cheſtnuts, put them in 
en earthen pan, and put them in the oven for half 
an hour, or roaſt them pently over a ſlow fire; but 
take care they do not burn. Then peel them, and 
ſet them to ftew in a quart of good beef, veal, or 
mutton broth, till they be quite tender. In the 
mean time, take a piece or ſlice of ham or bacon, a 
pound of veal, a pigeon beat to pieces, an onion, 2 
bundle of ſweet herbs, a piece of carrot, and a little 
pepper and mace. Lay the bacon at the bottom 
of a ſtew-pan, and lay the meat and ingredients on 
i. 
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it. Set it over a ſlow fire till it begins to ſtick ts 
the pan, and then put in a eruſt of bread, and pour 
in two quarts. of broth. Let it boi} ſoftly till one 
third be waſted, then ſtrain it off, and put in the 
cheſtnuts. Seaſon it with ſalt,” and let it boil till it 
be well taſted. Then ſtew two pigeons in it, anda 
French roll fried criſp. Lay the roll in the middle 
of the diſh, and the pigeons on each ſide; pour in 
the ſoup, and ſend it up hot. LEO | 


Partridge Soup. — 2 1 
TAKE two old partridges and ſkin them, cut 
them into ſmall pieces, with three ſlices of bam, 
ſome celery, and two or three onions fliced. Fry 
them in butter till they be perfettly brown, but take 
great care not to burn them. Then put them into 
three quarts of water, with a few pepper-corns, and 
boil it flowly till about a pint or little more of it be 
conſumed. Then ſtrain it, put in ſome ſtewed 
celery and fried bread, and ſerve it up. - | 

Vermicelli Soup. Rs. 
PUT four ounces of butter into a toſſing- pan, 
cut a knuckle of veal, and a ſerag of mutton» inta 
{mall pieces, about the ſize of a walnut. Slice in 
the meat of a ſhank of ham, with two or three car- 
rots, two parſnips, two large onions, with a clove 
{tuck in at each end, three or four blades of mace, 
tour or five heads of celery waſhed clean, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. 
Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, 'with- 
out any water, till the gravy be drawn out of the 
meat. Then pour out the gravy into a baſon, and 
let the meat brown in the ſame pan, but take care 
not to let it burn. Then pour in four quarts of 


water, and let it boil gently till it be waſted to thres 
pints. * Then ſtrain it, and put the other gravy. to 


ir, ſet it on the fire, and add to it two ounces of 
1 5 vermicelli. 
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vermicelli. Then cut the niceſt part of a head of 
celery, ſeaſon it to your taſte: with ſalt and chyan 
pepper, and let it boil four minutes. If it be not of 
a good colour, put in a little browning, lay a French 
roll in the ſoup-diſn, pour the ſoup in upon it, and 
lay ſome of the vermicelli at top. 


EF Soup Creſſu. 4 „ E 
CUT a pound of lean, ham into ſmall bits, and 
put them at the bottom of a ſtew-pan. Then cut 
a French roll, and put over the ham. Take two 
dozen heads of celery cut ſmall, fix onions, two tur- 
pips, one carrot, cut and waſhed very clean, fix 
cloves, four blades of mace, and two handfuls of 
water- creſſes. Put them all into the ſtew-pan, with 
a pint of good broth. Cover them cloſe, and ſweat 
them gently. for twenty minutes. Then fill it up 
with veal broth, and ſtew it four hours. Rub it 
through a fine ſieve or cloth, and put it into your 
pan again. Seaſon it with ſalt and a little chyan 
pepper; then give it a ſimmer up, and ſend it to 


— 


table hot, with ſome French roll toaſted hard in it. 


Boil a handful of creſſes till tender, in water, and 
put it in over the bread, ; 


-, THIS. being a rich ſoup, is r for a large 
entertainment, and may be placed at the bottom of 
the table, where two ſoups are required, and almond 
ar onion. ſoup be at the top. Hare ſoup is thus 
made: Cut a large old hare into ſmall pieces, and 
put it in a mug, with three blades of. mace, a little 


ſalt, two large onions, a red herring, ſix morels, 


half a pint of red wine, and three quarts of water. 
Bake it three hours in a quick oven, and then ſtrain 
it into a toſſing- pan. Have ready boiled three 
ounces of French barley, or ſago, in water. Then 
put the liver of the hare two minuies in ſcalding 

111 : > water, 
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water, and rub it through a hair fieve with the back 
of a wooden ſpoon. Put it into the ſoup with: the 
barley or ſago, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Set it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it, but do not 
let it boil. If you diſapprove of the liver, you may 
put in criſped bread ſteeped in red wine. 
Alond Soup. n 
CHOP into ſmall pieces a neck of veal, and the 
ſcrag end of a neck of mutton, and put them into a 
large toſſing - pan. Cut in a turnip, with a blade or 
two of mace, and five quarts of water. Set it over 
the fire, and let it boil gently till it be reduced to 
two quarts. Then ſtrain it through a hair. fieve into 
a clean pot, and put in fix ounces of almonds blanch- 
ed and beat fine, half a pint of thick cream, and 
ſeaſon it to your taſte with chyan per. Have 
ready.three Gal French rolls made for the purpoſe, 
of the ſize of a ſmall tea - cup; for if they be too - 
large, they will ſuck up too much of the ſoup, and 
beſides will not look well. Blanch a few — — 
almonds, cut them lengthways, and ſtick them round 
the edge of the rolls ſlantways. Then ſtick them all 
over the top of the rolls, and put them in the tureen; 
and when you diſh them up, pour the ſoup upon the 
rolls. Theſe rolls look like a hedge-hog, and hence 
the name of hedge-hog ſoup has been given to it by 
ſome 8 ob TR OI I - 
MIX -three quarts of ſtrong” broth, and one of 
gravy, together. Take balf a pound of ſmall pipe 
maccaroni, and boil it in three quarts of water, with 
a little butter. in it, till it be tender. Then ftrain it 
through a ſieve, and cut it in pieces of about two 
inches long. Put it into your. ſoup, and bail it u 
for ten minutes. Then put the cruſt of a French 
roll baked into the tureen, 4nd pour the loup toi. - 
| Ox- 


1 
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a .- Cheel Soup. 
BREAK the bones of an ox-cheek, and waſh 
them till they be perfeQly clean. - Then lay them 
in warm water, and throw in a litile ſalt, which will 
fetch out the ſlime. Then take a large ſtew-pan, 
and put two ounces of butter at the bottom of it, 
and lay the fleſhy ſide of the cheek-bone in it. Add 
to it half a pound of a ſhank of ham cut in ſlices, 
and four heads of celery,” with the leaves pulled off, 
and the heads waſhed clean. Cut them into the 
ſoup, with three large onions, two carrots, a'parſnip 
ſliced, a few beets cut ſmall, and three blades of 
mace. Set it over a moderate fire for-a quarter of 
an hour, which will draw the virtue from the roots, 
and give to the gravy an agreeable ſtrength. A very 
good gravy may be made by this method, with roots 
and butter, adding only a little browning to give it 
a good colour. When the head has fimmered a 
quarter of an hour, put to it fix quarts of water, 
and let it ſtew till it be reduced to two quarts. If 
you would have it eat like wer 5 ftrain and take out 
the meat and the other ingredients, and put in the 
white part of a head of celery cut in ſmall pieces, 
with a little browning to make it of a fine colour, 
Take two ounces of vermicelli, give it a ſcald in the 
foup, and put it into the tureen, with the top of a 
French roll in the middle of it. If you would have 
it eat like a ſtew, take up the face as whole as poſſible, 
and have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut in 
{quare pieces, and a ſlice. of bread toaſted and cut in 
ſmall dices. Put in a litile chyan pepper, and ſtrain 
the ſoup. through a bair ſieve upon the meat, bread, 
turnip, and carrot. e e ee 
eee eee eee eee it f 5 1 
TAKE a peck of green penn, ſhell and boil them 
in ſpring water till they be ſoft; and then work them 
through a hair fieve. Take dhe water your pea 


were 
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vere hoiled in, and put into it three ſlices of ham, a 
knuckle of-yeal, a few beet leaves ſhred ſmall, a tur - 
nip, tyo carrots, and add a little more water to the 
meat. Set it over the fire, and let it boil an hou 
and a half; then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and 
mix it with the pulp. Then put in à little juice of 
ſpinach, which muſt be beat and ſqueezed through a 
cloth, and put in as much as will make it look of a 
pretty colour, Then give it a gentle boil, to take 
off _ taſte _ _ ſpinach, and — the _ 
@ bead of celery. Put in a of ſu 

ay rar a walnut, — a flice of bread 3 it 
into little ſquare pieces, cut a little bacon in the 
ſame mannet, and fry them of a light brown in freſn 
butter. Cut a large cabbage lettuce in ſlices, fry it 
after the other, and put it into the tureen, with fried 
bread and bacon. Have ready boiled as ſor eating a 
pint of young peas, put them into the ſoup, and pour 
all into your tureen. If you chooſe, you may put in 
a little chopped mint. Wh . 


n ee Yo e ens e d ing - 
PUT four or five pounds of lean beef into fix 

quarts of water, with a little ſalt, and as ſoon as it 
boils take off the ſcum. Put in three quarts of old 
green peas, two heads of celery; alinle thyme, three 
onions, and two carroti. Boil them till the mean 
be quite tender, then ſtrain; it through a hair ſieve; 
zud rub the pulp of the peas through the ſicve. 
Split the hlanched part of three cos. jeituces into four 
quarters, and cut them about an' inch with'a 
wy ſmall. Then put hatf a of but». 
tern a ſtew-pan; large enough to hold foup, 
and put the lettuce and mint into the wha apt. 
leak fliced very thin, and a pins of green peas.- Stew 
them a quarter of an hour, and ſhake them frequent- 
ly. Then put in a little of the ſoup, and ſew:them 


a quarter of an hour longer. Then put in your ſoup, 
5 4 2 0 | 28. 
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as much thick cream as will make it white, and 
ſtirring it till it boilis. Fry-a French roll a little 
and pour over it your ſoup. ' 
JVC Safes <ul) [os oe 
PUT four quarts of ſoſt water to one quart of 
ſplit peas, with a little lean bacon, or roaſt-beef 
bones; waſh a head of celery, cut it, and put it in, 


with a turnip. © Boil it till: it be reduced to two 


_ quarts, and then work it through a cullender with a 
wooden ſpoon. Mix a little flour and water, and 


boil it well in the ſoup. Slice in another head of 
celery, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt and chyan 
2 Cut a flice of bread into ſmall dice, and 


them of a light brown. Put them into your diſh, 
and pour your foup over them. e 


Peas Soup for Winter. ' 


Cor into ſmall pieces about four poun a of lean | 


beef, and about a pound of lean bacon, or pickled 
pork. Put them into two gallons of water, and 
{kim it well when it boils. Then put in fix onions, 
a carrot, 4wo turnips, four heads of celery cut ſmall, 
twelve corns of allſpice, and a quart of ſplit peas. 
Loet them boil gently: for three hours, then ſtrain 
them through the ſieve, and rub the peas through 
the ſieve. Then put your ſoup into a clean pot, 
and put in ſome dried mint rubbed to a fine 2294. 


Cut the white off four heads of celery, and cut tuo 


turnips into the ſhape of dice, and boil them in a 


rage water for a quarter of an hour. Then 


rain them off, and put them into your ſoup. Take 

about a dozen ſmall raſhers of fried bacon, put them 
into your ſoup, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with pep- 
er and ſalt. Boil the whole a quarter of an hour 


ſoup 


criſp in butter, put it at the bottom of your tureen, 


longer, put fried bread into the ſoup- diſh or tureen, 
and pour your ſoup over it. Or you may make this 
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uy piece. 2 fav 
von 45 the liquo 
boil a Je , of mutton 188 next 1 . 5 rb 'tha th 
alf aud when it be cold, in Hike manner tak 


he fa Set it 5 Gie! with two quatts of 15 
and let them boil ein they' be tender, Then put 
in the pork or beef lic uor, wich the in as 
above, and let it boil till it be as thick 2s you wi 
It, allowing for 3 boiling. Tpen ſtraip it 
and add 3 as 3 oy 5 


2 
Soup FA Sante: | 
TAKE 50 


8 des quatys of 
vy made as 1 2 


fa _ and put them on the bottom 2 ſte w 
5 over them three pqu bs of lean heel abi 
beef 'three pounds | Of Jean veal, fix onions 
= in ſlices,” two-carrots and two turnip fliced; 
heads of-celery, a bundle of fweęt herbs, ſix cloy 
and two blades of mace. Put a little water at 
bottom, and — very genth ell it ſticks. 


in a water, 
durs; ſeaſon it with falt to your 
ſtrain it. Have a\carrot cut in frnall flices of- 


ready 

two inches long, and about ag thick as a gooſe quill ; 
alſo à turnip, two heads of leeks, the ſame of celery, 
and the af endive, cut acroſs; two cabbage 
lextuces- cut. acrofs, and a very | little ſorrel and 
cheryil. £2 them 1 ants a ſtew- pan, and ſweat them 
or 4 of an hour. Then put them into your 
cer 4 — vp gently ſor ten minutes, put in 8 

— 1 5 Wr ** your e ans POE muy 


TAKE « or ten onlons, and 
boil them f in OAT wat Fu be quite oft, | 
M | changing | 
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changing your milk and water, three times white 
your onions. be boiling. When they be quite, ſoft, 
:rub them through a hair ſieve. Cut an old cock in 
pieces, and with a blade of mace, boil it for gravy. 
Then ſtrain it, and having poured it on the pulp of 
the onions, boil it gently, with the cramb of an 
old penny loaf, grated into half a pint of cream, 
and ſeaſon it to yout taſte with ſalt and chyan pep- 
per. When you ſerve it up, grate a cruſt of brown 
ht round the edge of the diſh. . Some ſtewed 
ſpinach, or a few heads of aſparagus, give, it a very 
pleaſing flavour. 8 ee ee 
Mzite Onion, Sup. 

. BOIL thirty large onions in five quarts of water, 
with a knuckle of veal, a liitle whole pepper, and a 
blade or two of mace. Take your onions up as ſoon 
as they be quite ſoſt, rub them through a hair ſieve, 
and work into them half » poundof butter, with ſom 
four. When, the meat be boiled off the bones, 
ſtrain the liquor to the onions, and boil. it gently for 
half an hour, and then ſerve it up, with a large cup- 
ful of cream, and a litile falt. Be careful not to ſuf- 
fer it to burn when you put in the flour and butter, 
which may be prevented by ſtirring it vel. 
Plum Porridge for: Chriſtmas. i 
pa leg and ſhin of beef into eight gallons of 
water, and boil them till they be very tender. 
When the broth be ſtrong, ſtrain it out. Then 
wipe the pot, and put in the broth again. Slice fix 
penny loaves thin, cut off the tops and bottoms, 
det oe of the liquor to them, and cover them up, 
and let them ſtand: for a quarter of an hour; then 
boil. and ſtrain it, and put it into yeur pot. Let it 
boil a quarter oß an hour, then put in five pohnds of 
currants clean waſhed and picked. Let them boil a 
little, and then put in five pounds of ſtoned; raiſins 
Kea lun, ee pounds of prunen,,; 16th 
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boil all ſell, and then put in three quarters of 
an ounce o "MACE, half an ounce of cloves, and two 
nutmegs, all beat fine. Before you put theſe into 
the pot, mix them with a little cold liquor, and do 
not put them in but a little while before you take. off 
the pot. When you take off the pot, put in 02 
pounds of ſugar, à little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a quart 
5 claret, and the juice of two or three lemons, ou 
may thicken with ſago inſtead of bread, if you pleaſe. 
Pour your rs he Into On Bend ane SEPA it 
hr ey” oed i 8 41 | 


cb T-hito- nude pieces a pound of beef, a wt 
of veal; and a omg} of ſcrag of mutton. Set it on 
the fire with two quarts of water, an ounce of barley, 
an onion, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, three or 
four heads of. celery waſhed clean and cut ſmall, 
little «mace, two or three cloves, and ſome whole 
pepper, tied all in a muſlin rag; and put to the meat 
three turnips pared and cut in two, a large carrot 
ſeraped clean and cut in fix pieces, and a little lettuee 
cut ſmall.” Put all into the pot, and cover it cloſe- 
— it ſtew five or ſix hours very gently over a flow - 
; then take out the ſpice, ſweet herb - andoni6ny > 
pur, all imo a foup- diſh, feafon it with falt, and 
end'it to table. Half a pint of green peas, when 
they be in ſeaſon, will be a pretty addition to it! If 
you let your hodge-podge boil too faſt, it will waſte 
it too much; and indeed, ſo that it docs but immer, 
It is no matter how. lowly it Proceeds. - DN 


%%% to on 

rau two quarts of new milk, two dicks oc diu. af 

namon, a couple of, bay: leaves, a. very liule baſket - - 
ſalt, and a very little. ſugar. Then blanch half a 
pound of ſweet almonds,” while the former matiofs - 
are Win and beat them up 8 in a marble 
M 2 mortar. 
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Mortar. AH ſome milk with them by Tide and 


fete,” and white they be heating, grate (ome lemon - 
t with the almonds, and a little of the juice. 
en ſtraim it through a coarſe fieve, and mix alt 
togeiher, and let it boil up. Cut ſome flices of 
French bread, and dry them before the fire. Soak 
them a lutle in the milk, lay them at the bottom of 
the tureen, arid then pour in the ſoup. 
BOIL a quart of milk with cinnamon and maiſt 
ſugar. Put ſippets into the diſh, pour the milk over 
it, and ſet it over a charcoal fre to ſimmer till the 
bread be ſoft. Take the yolks of two eggs, beat 
them up, mix it with a little of the milk, and throw 
it in. Mix all together, and fend it up to table. 
757 $24%) = 2 hb ao 
. PUT a pound of rice, and a little cinnamon, into 
two quarts of water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſim- 
mer very ſoftly till the rice be quite tender. Take 
out the cinnamon, then ſweeten it to your palate, 
grate half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it be cold. 
Then beat up the yolks of three eggs, with half a 
pint. of white wine, mix them very well, and ſtir 


_ them into the rice. Set them an a flow fire, and 


bundle of ſweet herbs, and a large cru 


keep ſtirring all the time for fear of curdling. When 
it be of a good thickneſs, and boils, take it up. 
Keep ſtirring it till you put it into your diſh, _ 
P ARE a bunch of turnips, ſave three or four 
out, and put the reſt into a gallon of water, with 
half an ounce of whole pepper, an onion ſtuck with 
_ cloves, à blade of mace, half a nutmeg bruiſed, a 
| f of bread, 
let theſe boil an hour pretty faſt, then ſtrain it 
os through a ſieve, ſqueezing the turnips through. 
Wah and cut a bunch of celery very ſmall, ſet it on 
| in 
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inthe liquor on the fire, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew. In the mean time, cut the turnips you ſaved 
into dice, and two or three ſmall carrots clean 
ſcraped, and cut into little pieces. Put half theſe 
turnips and carrots into the pot with the celery, and 
the other half fry brown in freſh butter; you mult 
flour them firſt ; then two or three onions peeled, 
cut into thin flices, and fried brown, Then put 
them all into the ſoup, with an ounce of vermicelli. 
Let your ſoup boil ſoftly till the celery be quite 
tender, and your ſoup good. Seaſon it with ſalt to 


your palate, 
Egg Soup. 


HAVING beaten the yolks of two eggs in a diſh, 
with a piece of butter as big as a hen's egg, take a 
tea-kettle of boiling-water in one hand, and a fpoon 
in the other. Pour in about a quart by degrees, 
heb keep ſtirring it all the time well till the eggs are 
well mixed, and the þutter melted. Then pour it 
into a ſauce-pan, and keep ſtirring it all the time 
till it begin to fimmer. Take it off the fire, and 

it between two veſſels, out of one into another, 
till it be quite ſmooth, and has a great froth. Set it 
on the fire again, keep ſtirring it till it be quits 
' hot, then pour it into your ſoup-diſh, and ſend it 

hot to table. | 
* Craw-Fiſh Soup. | 

TAKE half a hundred of freſh craw-fiſh, boil 
them, and pick out all the meat, which you muſt 
carefully ſave. Take a freſh lobſter, and pick out 
all the meat, which you muſt likewiſe ſave. Pound 
the ſhells of the lobſter and craw-fiſh fine in a mar- 
ble mortar, and boil them in four quarts of water, 
with -four pounds of mutton, a pint of green ſplit 
peas nicely picked and waſhed, a large turnip, car- 
rot, onion, an anchovy, mace, cloves, a little thyme, _ 
pepper, and ſalt. * them on a ſlow fire, 5 4 

| N 8 
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all the goodneſs be out of the mutton and the ſhells, 
and ſtrain it through a ſieve. Then put in che tails 
of your cray-bfh and the lobſter meat, but in very 
ſmall pieces, with the red coral of the lobſter, if it 
has any. Boil, it half. an hour, and juſt before you 
ſerve it up. pl to, it a little butter melted thick 
and ſmooth. Stir it round ſeveral times, take care 
not to make it. too ſtrong of the ſpice, and fend it 
Cn Chg KS 
TAKE two or three eels, or any other fiſh you 
have, ſkin or ſcale them, gut and waſh them from 
grit, and cut them into little pieces. Put them 
into a ſaucepan, -and cover them with water; put in 
2 cruſt of bread toaſted brown, a blade or two of 
mace; a very little piece of lemon - peel, a few ſweet 
herbs, and ſome 2 pepper. Let it boil till it 
be rich and good, and then have ready a piece of 
butter, proportioned in ſize to the quantity of your 
Fr if it be a pint, your butter may be of the 
ze of a walnut. Melt it in the ſaucepan, then 
ſhake in a little flour, and toſs it about till it be 
brown. Then ſtrain the gravy to it, and let it boil 
. . ; ET. 4 / 'F „ T 
I ed ts bard ot nd ah 
TAKE what quantity may be wanted of fiſh-ſtock, 
which muſt be made in this manner. Take a pound 
of ſcate, four. or five flounders, and two eels; cut 
them into pieces, put to them as much water as will 
coyer them, and ſeaſon with mace, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, a head of celery, two parſley- roots 
ſliced, ſome pepper and ſalt, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs. Cover them down cloſe, and let them ſim- 
mer an hour and a half, and then ſtrain it off for 
uſe. Being thus provided with your fiſh-ſtock, take 
what quantity of it you want. Then take two quarts 
of 9 bearded, and beat them in a mortar, N 
ö e the 
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we yolks of ten eggs boiled hard. Put them to the 
fiſh; ſock; and ſet it over the fire. Seaſun it/with 
pepper, ſalt, and grated nuimeg, and when it þoils 
ut in the eggs and oyſters. Let it boil till it 
be of a good thickneſs, and like a fine cream. „r 


4 


1 


VE 
TAKE a pound of eels, which will make aà pint 
of arne or any greater weight of eels, in pro- 

ortion to the quantity of ſoup you intend to make. 

o every pound of eels put a quart of water, a cruſt 
of bread, two or three blades of mace, a little whole 
pepper, an onion,” and à bundle: of ſweet herbs. 
Cover them cloſe; and let them boil till haif the 
liquor be waſted. Then Rrain it, and toaſt ſame 
bread; cut it ſmall, lay the bread into your diſh; 
and pour in the ſoup: if you have a ſtew-hole, ſer 
the diſh- over it for a minute, and ſend it to table. 
If you find your ſoup not rich enough, you may 
let it boil till it be as ſtrong as you would have it; 
Lou may add a piece of carrot to brown it. 


} 


5 1 . Muſſel. Soup... DER” Zi — : 
WASH an hundred of muſſels very clean, put 
them into a ſtew-pan, and cover them cloſe. Let 
them ſtew till they open, then pick them out of the 
ſhells, train the liquor through a fine lawn ſieve 
to your muſſels, and pick out the beard or crab, 
if any, Take a dozen craw-fiſh, beat them to 
maſh, with a dozen of almonds blanched, and beat 
fine. Then take a fall parſnip and a carrot ſcraped, 
and cut into chin flices, and 'fry them brown with 
a little butter. Then take two pounds of any freſh 
| fiſb,' and boil them in a gallon of water, with a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, a large onion” ſtuck” wick 
cloves, hole black and white pepper, a little parſley, 
2 little piece of horſe-radiſß; and ſalt the muſſel 
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e eee eee eee 
tin half be waſted, and n through 
ſleve. Put the ſoup into u fauctpan, put in tweny 
bf he "miſs, few wahre and. wahr fuk 
ſmall, and al&ek waſhed and cut very fall. Take 
wo French rolls, take out the crumb, fry it brown, 
cat it into little pieces, and put it into the ſoup. 
„%% = quater of an bout, Vit 
the fried cartot and parſnip, In the mean time, 
take the pruſt of the rolls fried criſp ; take baff 4 
hundred of the muſſels, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a ſpoonſul of water, ſhake in alittle flour, and 
ſet them on the firs, keeping the ſaucepan ſhaking 
all the time till the-butter be melted. Seaſon it with 
pepper and falt, beat the yolks of three eggs, put 
theta in, ſtir them all the time for fear of curdli 
and, grate in a Jittle nutmeg. When it be thick — 
fine, fill the rolls, pour the ſoup into the diſh, put in 
the rolls, and lay the reſt of the muſſels round the 
P 
Shate or Thornback Soup. 
| SKIN and boil two pounds of ſkate or thorn- 
back in ſix quarts W When it be enough, 
take it up, pick off the fleſh, and lay it by. "Put 
in the, bones again, and about two pounds of any 
freſh fiſh, a very liide piece of temon-pecl, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, whole pepper, two or three blades 
of mace, a little piece of borſ-radiſh, the cruſt of a 
penny-loaf, and a little parfley. Coyer it cloſe, and 
let it boil till there be about two quarts, Then 
ſtrain it off, and add an, ounce of vermicelli. Set 
it on the fire, and let it boil gently. In the mean 
time, take a French roll, cut a little hole in the top, 
take out, the crumb, and fry the cruſt brown in 
butter. Take the fleſh of the fiſh you laid by, cut 
i into. little pieces, and put it Into 4 Jaucepan, 
with ivo or three ſpoohfuls of the ſoup. Wr in 
. ; * 8 Ea „ CAS IR; 08 3 7 ** a lit- 
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inge Bode, pat Niger of bene, and a Ham 
pepper ond Ga. IDA er in the ſaves» 

. fire tin it de quite thick, and then BN» 
ine voll with it. Pour your into your diſk; 4 __ 
ene co ane is 
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ROOTS A* VEGETABLES, 
_ Preliminary Hints and Obſervations 


E. very careful that your:greefis he nicely pickell 
und waſhed, and | fo done, always ay thema 


in 8a clean pan, for fear of fand or duſt, which om 
apt to hang round wooden veſſels. Boil all your 
greens in a well-tinned copper ſaucepan by them. 
{elves, and be ſure to let them have plenty of wate#, 
Boil no kind of meat with them, as that will diſ- 
og them ; and uſe no iron pops, fy ſuch being very 
roper for 25 plan, but let them be ther 
copper or braſs well tirined, or flyer. Numbers. 
il their garden ſtuffs boiling them too 
uch. All Kinds of vegetables ſhould have a little 


criſpneſs ; for if you boil them too much, you will 
deprive t them of both their ſweetneſs and beauty. 


 Cabbages. 5 
ALL of be and W mwmuſt 
have plenty of water _ them to boil in, and 
when the ſtalks become tender, or fall to 3 
it is a 2 of their being ſufficiently boiled. 


take” off before they Joſe their colour; but 
remember always to throw ſome ſa}; into your water 
before you put in ybur greens. You mult ſend | 
young ſprouts to table whole as they come out - 2 | 


ihe pot; hut many * think . is * 


1 
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chop and into a ſaucepan, with of 
dog tg for ae. ſix be of 
the butter, be * Iſa then ot it 15 a end 
ene e 3 he e 
„ ee A Hor 


ruRkNIrSs. may be boiled in the pot with the 
meat, and indeed eat beſt when ſo done. When 
they be enough, take them out, put them into a pan, 
maſh them with butter and a little ſalt, and in that 
ſtate ſend them to table. Another method of boiling 
chem is as follows: Pare your turnips, and cut them 
into little ſquare'pigces of the fize of dice, or as big 
as the top of your finger. Then put them into a 
 Gaucepan, and juſt cover them over with water. As 
Toon as they be enough, take them off the fire, and 
throw them into a fieve to drain. Put them into a 
faucepan, with a good piece of butter, ſtir them'over 
dhe fire for. a few ce as they 42 n 1 | 
B e 615 


Folobes 1 


Thoben greens. require plenty of water to 
be boiled in, potatoes muſt have only a quantity 
ſufficient to keep the ſaucepan from burning, Keep 
them cloſe covered, and as ſoon as the ſkins begin 
to crack, they will be enough. Having drained out 
all the water, let them ſtand covered for a minute 
or two. en peel them, lay them in a plate, an 
pour ſome melted butter over them. A very good 
method of doing them is thus: When they be peeled, 
lay them on a e. till chey be of a tine brown, 
= then ſend them to table. Another method. is, 
put them into a ſaucepan, with ſome good beef drip- 
ping, then cover them cloſe, and frequently ſhake 
the ſaucepan. to prevent their burning. As ſoon as 
they become. of a fine brown, and are criſp, take 
* WP in a * then put them into er 
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| the fat, put butter into a boat. and 

for fear of the fat, p tter into a boat, and 
F 5 2 4; 0p PF a os I Fs 
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$07 $94.1 2 Scolloped Potatoes, | WAN Aan 
HAVING boiled your potatoes, beat them fine 
in a bowl, with "ſome cream, a large piece of 'buts- 
ter, and a little falt. Put them into ſcollop-ſhells/ 
make them ſmooth on the top, ſcore them with a 
knife, and lay thin flices of butter on the 'top- of 
them. Then put them into a Dutch oven to brown 
before the fire. This is a pretty little diſſi for a light 
ſupper, : IB. | I | 
T 
HAVING picked your ſpinach very clean, and 
waſhed it in five or fix waters, put it into a ſaucepan 
that will juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it, an 
cover it cloſe. - Put in no water, but take care iq 
ſhake the pan often. Put your ſaucepan on a clear 
and quick fire, and as ſooh as you find your greens 
are ſhrunk and fallen to the bottom, and the iquor 
that comes out of them boils up, it is a proof you 
ſpinach is enough. Throw them into a clean fieve 
to drain, and juſt give them a gentle ſqueeze, Lay 
them in a plate, and ſend them up with butter in a 
boat, but never pour any over them. n 
Lou may dreſs n if you chooſe, in this 
manner. Pick and waſh your ſpinach well and put 
it into a ſtew. pan, with a little falt. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew till it be tender. Then throw it into 
a ſieve, drain out all the liquor, and chop it ſmall; 
as much in quantity as a French roll. Add to it 
half a pint of cream, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
and grated nutmeg. Put in a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and let it ſtew over the fire for a quarter of 
an hour, ſtirring it frequently, Cut a French roll 
into long pieces, about as thick as your finger,” and 
iry them, Poach ſix eggs, lay them round on 
FP ©  ſpmach, 


1 
77 
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_ and Rick the pieces of roll in and about:the 
Eggs. This will ſerve as a {ide-diſh at a ſecond courſe, 
or for a ſupper. | 
Should your fire be fo fully employed, that you 
Fr not room to hoil your ſpinach, you may dreſs it 
e following manner: Get a tin box, or any other 
2 —5 that ſhixs very cloſe, and put into it your 
inach. Cover it ſo cloſe that no water can get in, 


rr. it into {ID SE 4 hg liquor you be boiling. It 


«7, F 
— 


will take if the 18. or copper wh 
In che ne manner you may dreſs peas... 
Spinach and Eggs, 


PUT your h inach into a ſaucepan, having firſt 
withed it els clean in four or five waters. Cover 
it doſe, and Take it about oſten. When it be juſt 
fender, and while it be green, throw it into a ſieve 

to drain, and lay it in your diſh. In the mean time 

have a ſtew-pan of water boiling, and break as many 
eggs into cups as you would” poach. When the 
Waker boils, put in the eggs, and when done, take 
them out with an egg flice, and lay them on the 


I ſpinach, Send it u $ with melted butter in a cup, 
3 and garniſh your diſh with an orange” cut ina 
1 IR ISS : 


_ Carrots. 


' SCRAPE y your carrots very clean, n into 
the pot, and when chey be enough, take them out, 
and rub them in a clean cloth. Then ſlice them into 
A . and pour ſome melted butter over them, If 

they. be young ſpring carrots, half an hour will boil 
them cently, - if they be large, they will require 
an hour,; and pld Sandwich carrots will W two 
n baying. 


French 


STRING your beans, cut them - in tua, and 
Hen ucröſs.; but if you wiſh 10 do them in a nice 
manner, 


we 
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manner, 'cut them into four, and then acroſs, ſo that 

each bean will then be in eight pieces. Put them 

into alt and water, and when the pan boils, put t 

ty cot we, hey, vil be e Gene, 55 

: nown by their becoming tender; but. 

= care that you. do not ſufer them to loſe their Be 
— Lay them in W Pod OO 

0 nes in a bog. 


French Beans 9 


| ering; a quarter of a peck 49 1 French was 
but do nat ſplit them, Cut them acrols * three 
parts, and la 2 25 tbem in (alt. and water. Then take 
5 ons 2 them in a coarſe clath ; tben fry 
fr ayer own, a 0 all the fat, and put in a quarter 
of a pint af hat water. Stir it into the pan by de- 
grees, ee let it hol, Then take a quarter of 4 
Fon of freſh butter rolled in a little flour, wy 
ofuls'of catchup, a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, 
ſpoonfuls of MATE wine, an onion ſu wi 
fix 6 85 two or three blades of mace beaten, h 
a nutmeg grated, and a little pepper and ſalt. Stir it 
all toget 4. for a few minutes; and then throw in the 
beans. Shake the pan for a minute or two, take out 
the onions, and pour all into your dift. This is a 
pretty fide dia, which you may garniſh with whas 
you , particularly pickles. | 


l EIT EEG 


H AVING made a ragoo of your beans as above. 
direfted, take two large carrots, ſcrape them, and 
then boil them tender. Then maſh them in a 
and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt. Mix them 
with a little piece of butter, and two eggs. Make n 1d 
imo what ſhape you pfeaſe, and bake it a quarter of 
an hour in A quick oven; but a tin oven is the 
dl RA it in the middle of the: Th, and the ragoo 
ro 


4 Cauli- 
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4 4 5 2 7 t * . Cauliflowers. N 75 Tm * 1 AD * 
UT off all the green part from your cauliflowers, 
then cut the flowers into four; and lay them into 
Wer for an hour, Then have ſome milk and water 
bonting;/ put in the cauliflowers; and be ſure to ſkin 
be ſaucepan well. When the ſtalks be tender, take 


up the flowers carefully, and put them into a cullender 
to drain. Then put a ſpoonful of water into à clean 


ſtew- pan, with a little duſt of flour, about a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and ſhake it round till it. be all 
finely melted, with a little pepper and falt. Then 
take half the cauliflower, and cut it as you would 
for pickling. ' Lay it into the ſtew-pan, turn it, and 

Ake the pan round. Ten minutes will do it. I 


the ſtewed in the middle of your plate, and the boiled 


round it, and pour over it the butter you did it in. 
Or you may dreſs your cauliflowers in this manner. 
Cut the ſtalks off, leave a litile green on, and boil 
them in ſpring water and ſalt, for about fifteen mi- 
nutes. Take them out and drain them, and ſend 
them up whole, with ſome melted butter in a boat. 
A i 0 Aſparagus.” | 6 * ct yr ; 
. HAVING ſcraped. all the ſtalks very carefully 
till they look white, cut all the ſtalks even alike, 
throw them into water, and have ready a ſtew-pan 
boiling. Put in ſome ſalt, and tie che aſparagus in 
little bunches. Let the water keep boiling, and 
when tbey be a litile tender take them up. If, you 
boil them too much, they will loſe both their colour 
and taſte. Cut the round off a {mall loaf, about 
half an inch thick, and toaſt it brown on ſides. 
Then dip it into the liquor the aſparagus was boiled 
in, and lay it in your diſh, Pour a little butter 
over your toaſt, then lay your aſparagus on the toa 
all round your diſh, with the white tops outwards. 
Send up your butter in a baſon, and do not pour it 
FH Over 
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over your aſparagus, as that will make them gritaly 
e got nn ny Vena wo 
11292 * Afdaragus"forted in French Rl. 2:24 
CUT a piece out of the cruſt of the tops of chice 
French rolls, and take out all their crumb; but be 
areful that the cruſts ſu again in ſhe places from 
97 — ken. Fry the rolis brown in 
freſh} butter. - Then take: a pint of cream, the yolks 
of ſix eggs beat fine}; and. a little ſalt and n * 
Stir them well together over a flow fire till it begin 
to be thick. Have ready an hundred of ſmall graſs 
boiled, and ſavè tops enough to ſtick the rolls with. 
Cut the reſt of the tops ſmall, put them into the 
cream, and fill the loaves with them. Before yo 
fry the rolls, make holes thick in the top-eruſts, to 
ſick the graſs in. Then lay on the pieces of cruſt, 
and ſtick the graſs in, that it may look as if it were 
growing. At a fecond courſe, this makes'a pretty 
fide di ß. 13511 1 er 15 en 
| 5 | .  Parſnips. + 13 . e 
PARSNIPS muſt be boiled in plenty of water, 
and when they become ſoſt, which you may know 
by running a fork into them, take them up, and 
carefull 28. all the dirt off them. Then ſcrape 
them all fine with a knife, throwing awa all the 
ſticky part, and ſend them up Nen with! 
melted butter. i nr 
CAREFULLY. ftrip off all the little branches 
till yu come to the top one; and then with a knife, 
peel off all the, hard outſide ſkin that is on the ſtalks. 
and little branches, and then throw them into water. 
Have ready a {tew:pan of water, throw in a little, 
ſalt, and when. it: boils put in your broccoli When, 
the ſtalks be tender, it will be enough. Put a pięce 
of toalted ae in the water the broccoli, © 
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Vs, boiled in, « the boom of vous dim, and pui 
your broccoli on the top of it, the ſame way 48 you 


1 


ee a and ſend it up ta "ys with duet | 


. 8 Windfor Beau, 


2 good quantity of ſalt 


.- Pparikey, put it into goad meked De and — 


' THESE > be boiledgn Noa of 1 macs, wit | 


tham wg wich Betked agcen,! Ow e pork. 


borne of 1 
a Green Pes. 2344 


vou muſt n not ſhell your peas till juſt befare you 
want them, Put them into boiling. 40 
tals falt, aud 3 Jump of loaf ſugar hen they 


begin 10 den in the middle, they 1 be enough. 


— 3 int a ſieve, put a lump, of butter 
diſh, and ſtir thew till the butter be melted. 


Bol a 1 * mint by itſelf, chop i it fine, and ** it 


the 1 of your diſn in lumps. 


Peas Frangoiſe. 

sSuzLI. a a quart of peas, cut a hos Spaniſh 
onion ſmall, and two cabbage or Sileſia lettuces. 
Put to them half a pint of water, with a little falt, 
and a little p Pepper, mace, and nutmeg, all beaten. 
Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quayter of 
an hour. Then put in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter rolled in a little flour, a ſpoonful of catch- 
up, and a piece of burnt butter of the ſize of a 
nutmeg. Cover them cloſe, and let it firmer a 
quarter of an hour, obſerving frequently. to. ſhake 
an. If you chooſe to make a variation, hav- 
ing © ew the ingredients as above, take a ſmall 
_ cabbage lettuce, and half boil it. Then drain it, 
cut = ſtalks at the bottom, fo that it will ſtand 
firm in the diſh, and with a kni carefull Ig 

out the middle, leaving e leaves wi 
— 


round 


VEGETABLES ow7 
put what you cut out into a ſaucpan, having firſt 
chopped 0 agg put in 4 rope . 9 7 a little 
:pper, ſalt, and nutmeg, the yolk. of a Jarge e 
2 and a few crumbs of bread, Mix all 55 
gether, and when it be hot, fill your cabbage. Put 
ſome butter Into a ſtew-pan, tie your. cabbage, and 
fry it till you think it be enough. Then take it up, 
untie it, and firſt pour the ingredientg of peas into 
your diſh, and ſet the forced cabbage 1h the middle. 
Have ready four artichoke bottoms fried, and tut 
in two, and laid round the diſh. T'bis will do for 
a top diſh, Fay 20S . N 
e 
LA three beads of fine white endive in ſalt and 
1755 for two or n Thep ke 19557575 
6 aſparagus and cut ot the green heads; then cno 
the reſt ſmall, as far as it be zender, and lay it in 
fat and vater. Take a bunch of celery, waſh it 
and ſcrppe it clean, apd cut it in pieces about three 
inches long. Put it into a ſaucepan, with a pint of 
water, three or four | of mace, and ſome whue | 
pepper tied in a rag. Let it ſtew till it be quite 
tender, zhen put in the aſparagus, ſhake the ſauce- 
pan, and let it mmer till the graſs be enough. 
Take the endive out of the water, drain it, and 
leave one large head whale. Take the other leaf 
by leaf, put it into the ;ſtew-pan, and put to it a pigt 
of white wine. Cover the pan cloſe, and let it boy! 
till the endive be juſt enough. Then put in a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, cover the 
pan cloſe, and keep it ſhaking. When the endive 
be enough, take it up, and lay the whole head in 
the middle ; then with a ſpoon take out the celery 
and graſs, and lay them round it, and the other 
part of the endive over that. Then pour the liquor 
out of the ſaucepan into the ſtew-pan, ſtir it together, 
and ſeaſon it with 1 Have ready the yolks of 
: wo 
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two eggs, beat up with a quarter of a pint of cream, 
and half a nutmeg grated in. Mix this with the 
fauce, keep it ſtirring one way till it be thick, and 
then pour it over your ragoo. ANY 
1... (Force-meagre Cabbage. * | 
BOIL a white-heart cabbage, as big as the bot- 
tom of a plate, five minutes in water. Then drain 
it, cut the ſtalk flat to ſtand in the diſh, and care- 
fully open the leaves, and take out the infide, leav- 
ing the outſide leaves whole. Chop what you take 
out very fine, and take the fleſh of two or three 
flounders or plaice, clean from the bone. Chop it 
with the cabbage, the yolks and whites of four eggs 
boiled hard, and a handful of pickled parſtey. Beat 
all together in a mortar, with a quarter of a pound 
of melted butter. Then mix it up with the yolk of 
an egg, and a few crumbs of bread, Fill the cab- 
bage, and tie it together; put it into a deep ftew- 
pan or ſaucepan, and = to it half a pint of water, 
a quarter of a Jy of butter rolled in a little flour, 
the yolks of four. eggs boiled hard, an onion ſtuck 
with fix cloves, fome whole pepper and mace tied in 
. _ 'a muſlin rag, half an ounce of truffles and morels, a 
ſpoonful of catchup, and a few pickled muſhrooms. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer an hour; but if 
vou find it not ſufficiently done in that time, let it 
-fimmer longer. When it be done, take out the 
'onion and ſpice, lay it in your diſh, untie it, and 
put the ſauce over it. 1 ih 
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Flas, Hints and 08ſervations. 


We EN you boil a pudding, take particular 
VV care that your cloth be clean, and remember 
to dip it in boiling water; flour it well, and give it 
a ſhake, before you put your pudding into it. If it 
be a bread-pudding, tie it looſe, but cloſe if it be a 
batter-pudding. If you boil it in a baſon, butter it, 
and boil it in plenty of water. Turn it often, and 
do not cover the pan; and when it be enough, take 
no in the baſon, and let it ſtand a few minutes to 
cool. Then untie the ſtring, clap the cloth round 
the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn the 
pudding out; then take off the baſon and cloth 
very carefully, light puddings being apt to break. 
When you make a batter pudding, firſt mix the 
flour well with a little milk, then put in the ingredients 
by degrees, and it will be ſmooth and not Jumpy; 
but for a plain batter pudding, the beſt way is to 
ſtrain it : through a coarſe hair ſieve, that it may 
neither have lumps, nor the treadles of the eggs; 
and for all other puddings, ſtrain the eggs when you 
beat them. Bread and cuſtard puddings for baking 
require time and a moderate oven to. raiſe them ; 
batter and rice puddings a quick oven, and always 
remember to butter the pan or diſh before you put 
your, pudding into it. TAs 1 
HAVING made a good cruſt, wich flour and 
ſuet ſhred fine, and mixed it up with cold water, 
ſeaſon it with a little, ſalt, and make a pretty ſtiff 
cruſt, in the proportion of two pounds of ſuet to a 
vii N 2 | mutton 


| mutton ſteaks, well ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and make it up as you would an apple pud- 


ding; tie it in a cloth, and put it in when the 
water boils. If it be a ſmall pudding, it will be 


_ eream, 
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boiled in three hours, but a large one take five 
hours. * 1 


0 
£ 


Cafe bool Pudding. 


MIN CE very fine a pound of calve's feet, fir | 
taking out the fat and brown. Then take- a pound 
| pad a half of ſuet, pick off all the ſkin, and ſhred it 


ſmall. Take fix eggs, all the _ and but half 
the whites, and beat them \ Then take the 
crumb of a half * roll grated, a pound of cur- 
rants clean picke * „Aeg, and rubbed in a 


eloth, as much milk as will moiſten it with the eggs, 


a handful of flour, a little ſalt, nutmeg, and ſugar, 
to ſeaſon it to your taſte. 'Boil it nme hours. Then 
take it up, lay it in your diſh, and pour melted but- 
ter over it. You may 45 ut white wine and ſugar into 
the butter, if you pleaſe, and it will be a 7 great 


addition, 


e Por ſtire Pudding. 


81 S pudding is uſually baked under meat, 
and! is thus made. Beat four large ſpoonfuls of fine 


flour with four eggs, and a little ſalt, for, fifteen 
minutes. Then put to them three pints 'of milk, 


and mix them well together. Then butter a drip- 
ping-pan, and ſet it under beef, mutton, or a loin 
of -veal; when roaſting. When it be brown, cut it 
into ſquare pi _ and turn it over; and when the 
— 2 ſide browned 28575 2 5 it to table on 4 
; MI X eight © eggs N. up fine with a pint 


pound of flour. Beat them we 
WW 
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finely chopped, « pound eee, 1 
half a pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped n 1 
two ounces of candied orange cut ſmall, the Me _ | 
candied citron, a quarter of a pound of pow g 1 
ſugar, and @ large nutmeg grated, Mix all together 


with half ail of brandy, put it into a cloth, tie it 
up cloſe, and boil it four hours. | 2 th : 


Aan Pudding. 


GRATE a E nny loaf into crumbs, 2 pour on 
them a pint of boiling- hot cream. Cut 100 chin a 
pound of beef marrow, beat four eggs well, and 
then add a glaſs of brandy, with fugar Sep nutmeg 
to your taſte.” Mix them all well together, and ben 
ou or bake it. Three quarters of an hour will do. 

t. Cut two ounces of citron very thin, cl Ws de 
— diſh i it up, flick them all over it. 3 


Pf Pudding boiled. 8 
CUT a pound of ſnet into little pieces, but — 


F 


\ 
y 


3-4 


too fine, a Wa of currants waſhed lean, « ee 
four 


of raifins ſtoned, eight” yolks of eggs, 
whites, half a * ed, a nh of 
beaten | inger, a of flour, and a pint of milk. 
Beat the "then put % them half the milk; 
and” beat n ther, and by degrees ſtir in the 
flour, then the em torg ſpice, and fruit, and as much 
milk as will mix it well . ware thick. It wil 
jake ive HOURS de 


| " Oxford Puddings. 5 
83 a pound of grated biſcuits, _ 
de ſame quantity of currapts clean waſhed , 
picked, the. ſame af ſuet ſhred ſmall, balf a large 
panfu of povderetd e be ap WW 
take two 2 2 ot eggs, and make them up inte 
W 5 3 


8 
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fine light brown in freſh butter, and let your ſauce 
be melted batter and * with a little white wine 
Fut into it. 5 | SSP Re | 


. Cuſtard Padding. © WIE 
FROM a pint of cream take two or free ſpoon- 
fals, and mix them with a ſpoonful of fine flour. 
Set the reſt of the cream on the fire to boil, and as 
ſoon as it is boiled, take it off, and ſtir in the cold 
cream and flour very well. When it be cool, beat 
up five yolks and two whites of eggs, and ſtir in a 
litle ſalt and ſome nutmeg, two or three ſpoonfuls 
of ſack, and ſweeten to your palate. Butter an 
earthen bowl, and pour it into it, tie a cloth over it, 
and boil it half an hour. Then take it out, untie 
the cloth, turn the n into aver dild, _ our 

on it melted butter. 


Stweetmeat 7 "RO 


COVER your diſh with a thin puff paſte, then 
take candied orange, Jemon-peel, and citron, of 
each an ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all 
over the bottom of the diſh. . Then beat 45 olks 
of eggs and to whites, . near half a pound of ſugar, 
and half a pound of melted butter. Beat all well 

together, pour in all your ſweetmeats, apd,bake it 
ſomething leſs than an hour in oe 
oven. 7 


Prune Pudding. e aj l 

FROM a quart of milk take a few ſpoonfuls, and 
beat in it fix yolks of eggs and three whites, four 
2 poonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, and two ſpoonſuls of 

eaten ginget. Then by degrees mix in all the 
milk, and a pound of prunes. Boil it an hour tied 
up in a cloth, and pour melted butter over it. Dam- 
Tons done this way cat full as 8 . | 


„ 921 fr; 57 
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Orange Pudding. l N 


g NG boiled the. rind of a Seville orange 


ſoft, beat it in a marble mortar with the nice, 

2 put to it two Naples biſcuits grated very 1 
quarter of a pound 90 ſu gar, half a pound 97 Ys 
and the y ys of ſix eggs. Mix them well together, 
lay a good puff paſte round the edge of your diſh, 
| 0 bake it half an hour in a gentle oven. Or you 

may make your pudding in this manner. Take, the 
yolks of ſixteen eggs, beat them well with half a pint 
of melted butter, rate in the rind of two fine Seville 
oranges, beat in Pal. a, pound of fine ſugar, two 
ſpoonfuls of ora 1855 flower water, two of roſe water, 
a "ill of ſack, half a pint of cream, two Naples biſ- 
cuits, or the crumb of a halfpenny loaf ſoaked i 
cream, and mix all well tog ether, Make a thin = 
paſte, and lay it all round rim and over iſh, 
Then pong! in the pudding, and bake it. 


BEAT fixteen yolks Rin] mix WET wich half a 
pooh of freſh; butter melted; half a pound of white 
ſugar, half a pint of cream, a little roſe water, and a 
little nutmeg. Cut the peel of a large Seville orange 
ſo thin that none of the white may appear, beat it fine 
in a mortar till they be like & paſte, and by degrees 
mix in the inggedients. | Then lay a' puff paſte all 
over the diſh, pour in the ingredients, and bake it, 


4 Third Sort of Orange Pudding. 


GRATE off the rind of two large Seville ane | 
as far as they be yellow. Then put your oranges in 
fair water, and let them boil till they be tender. 
Shift the water three or ſour times, to take out the 
bitterneſs, and when they be tender, cut them open, 
and take away the ſeeds and ſtrings. ' Beat the other 
part in a mortar with half a b of ſugar, till it be 


a TY and then pts to ĩt 3 yolks of fix WP", three 
| , : N * ® "or 


1% b U b D t e 


pres or, four ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and half a 
Naples biſcuit iro Mix theſe together, melt a 


pond of frei Butte 

hed it be cold, put a little puff paſte about the 
bottom and rim of the diſh, pour in the itgrediens, 
and bake it about three quarters of an hoùr. 


— CUT the rind very thin off three lemons, and 
boil them in three quarts of water till they be tender, 
Then pound them very fine in a mortar, and have 
ready a quarter of a pound of Naples biſcuits boiled 
up in à quart of mitk of cream. Mix them and the 
lemon Find with it, and heat up twelve yolks and fix 
whites of eggs very fine. Melt a quarter of a pound 
of Freſh butter, and put in half a pound of ſugar, 
and alittte orange flower water. Mix all well toge- 
ther, put it over the ſtove, keep it ſtirring till it | 
thick, and then ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon. 
Put puff paſte round your diſh, as before directed, 
then pour in your pudding, cut fome candied ſweet- 
meats and ſtrew over it, and bake it three quarters of 
an hour. Or you may make it in this manner, 
Blanch and beat eight ounces of Jordan almonds with 
orange flower water, and add to them half a pound 
pl cold butter, the yolks of ten eggs, the juice of a 
arge Jemon, and half the rind grated fine. Work 
—_— on ee till they look white and 
1ght, then put the puff paſte on your diſh, pour in 
your pudding, and bake it half ech 8 Fu | 
_ HAVING. boiled the ſkins of two lemons ve 
tender, and beat them fine, beat half a pound of al- 
monds in roſe water, and a pound of ſugar, till they 
be very, fine. Melt half a pound of butter, and let it 
ſtand till it be quite cold. Beat the yolks of eight 
and the Whites of * eggs, and then mix * 


butter very thick, and ſtir it well in. 
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them all together with a little orange flower water. 
Bake it in the oven. Or you may make almond pud- 
dings in this manner. Beat fine a pound and a half 
of blanched almonds with a little role water, a pound 
of grated bread, a pouhd and a quarter of fine ſugar, 
a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, a large nutm 
beat fine, and half a pound of melted butter, mixe 
with the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four 
beat fine; a pint of ſack, a pint and a half of cream, 
and ſome roſe or orange flower water. Boil the 
cream, tie a little ſaffron in a bag, and dip it into 
the cream to colour it. Firſt beat your eggs well, 
and mix them with your butter. Beat it up, then 
put in the ſpice, then the almonds, then the roſe 
water and wine by degrees, beating it all the time; 
then the ſugar, and then the cream by degrees, 
keeping it ſtirring, and then add a quarter of a 
pound of vermicelli. Stir all together, and have 
ready ſome hog's guts nicely cleaned. Fill them 
only half full, and as you put in the ingredients, 
here and there put in a bit of citron. Tie both 
ends of the gut tight, and boil them about a quarter 
of an hour. . aps | | 
Tofwich Almond Pudding. 

TAKE a little more than three ounces of the 
crumb of white bread ſliced, or grated, and ſteep it 
in a pint and a half of cream. Then beat half a 
pint of blanched almonds very fine, till they be like 
a paſte, with a little orange flower water. Beat up 
the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four. 
Mix all well together, put in a quarter of a pound 
of white ſugar, and ſtir in about a quarter of a 
of melted butter. Put it over the fire, and keep 
ſtirring it till it be thick. Lay a ſheet of puff paſte - 
at the bottom of your diſh, and pour in the ingre- 
dena. Half an hour will bake t.. 

. | Ml ; . Spinach 


e F u DD 


3 
e Spinach Pudding. 
PICK and waſh clean a quarter of a peck' of 


ſpmach, put it into a ſaucepan with a little ſalt, cover 
it cloſe, -and when it be boiled juſt tender, throw it 
into a ſieve to drain. Then chop it with a knife, 
beat up fix eggs; and mix well with it half a pint of 
cream, and a ſtale roll grated fine, a little nutmeg, 
and a quarter of à pound of melted butter. Stir all 
well together, put it into the faucepan in which you 
boiled the ſpinath, and keep ſtirring it all the time 
till it begins to thicken. | Then wet and flour your 
cloth weil, tie it up, and boil it an hour. When it 
be enough, turn it into your diſh, pour melted butter 
over it, and the juice of a Seville orange. Vou may 
uſe ſugar or not, as you pleaſe. If you bake it, you 
muſt put in a quarter of a pound of ſugar; and you 
may, if you like it better, uſe biſcuit inſtead of bread. 
i $51 | Cream Pudding. ON ann 
- BOIL a quart of cream with a blade of mace, 
and half a nutmeg grated, and then let it ſtand to 
cool. + Beat up eight eggs, and three whites, and 
ſtrain them well. Mix a ſpoonful of flour with them, 
a quarter of a pound of almands blanched, and beat 
very fine, with a ſpoonful of orange flower or roſe 
Vater. Mix with the eggs, then by degrees mix in 
the cream, and beat all well together. Take a thick 
cloth, wet_ and flour it well, pour in your mixture, 
tie it cloſe, and boil it half an hour. Let the water 
boil faſt all the time, and when it be! done, turn it 
into your diſh, pour melted butter over it, with a 
Iittle ſack, and throw fine ſugar all over it. 
541 £48, Vermicelli Pudding. 121 
TAKE four ounces of vermicelli, and boil it 
in a pint of new milk till it be ſoft, with a ſtick or 
ivo of cinnamon, Then put in half a pint of thick 
&* * 


Cream, 


3 
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3 
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eream, a quarter of a pound of butter, the like 
quantity of ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beaten. 
Bake it without paſte in an earthen diſh. |, 
W320 Rice Puddings. #5 
HAVING boiled four ounces of ground rice in 
water till it be ſoft, beat the yolks of four eggs, and 
put to them a pint of cream, four ounces of ſugar, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. Having mixed 
them well together, either boil or bake it. Or you 
may make your pudding thus. Take a quarter of a 
pound of rice, put it into a ſaucepan, with a quart of 
new milk, a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſtir it often; to 
revent it {licking to the ſaucepan. When it be 
boiled thick, put it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of a 
ound of freſh butter, and ſugar it to your palate. 
75 in half a nutmeg, add three or four ſpoonfuls 
of roſe water, and ſtir all well together. When it 
be cold, beat up eight eggs with half the whites, and 
then beat it all welt together. Pour it into a buttered 
diſh, and bake it. 1 
If you would make a cheap boiled rice pudding, 
proceed thus. Take a quarter of a pound of rice, 
and half a pound of raiſins, and tie them in a cloth ; 
but give the rice a good deal of room to ſwell. 
Boil .it two hours, and when it be enough, turn it 
into your diſh, and pour melted butter and ſugar 
over it, with a little nutmeg. Or you may make 
it thus. Tie a quarter of a pound of rice in 4 
cloth, but give it room for ſwelling. Boil it an 
hour, then take it up, untie it, and with a ſpoon 
ſtir in a quarter of a pound of butter. Grate ſome 
nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. Then tie it- 


up clole, and boil it another hour. Then take it 


up, turn it into your diſh, and pour over it melted 
butter. 1 7 = l | | | 
You may make a cheap baked: rice pudding thus. 
Boil a quarter of a dof rice in a quart af new | 
AKC! B | | c milk, 
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milk, and keep flirring it that it may not burn. When 
it degins to be thick, take it off, and let it ſand till 
It be a little cool. Then ſtir in well a quarter of a 
pound of butter, ang ſugar it to your palate. Grate 
in a ſmall nutmeg, then pour your pudding into a 
buttered difh, and bake ii. n 


Flour Haſty Pudding. ay 


PUT four bay leaves into a quart of milk, and 
fer it on the fire to boil, Then beat up the yolks 
of two eggs, and ſtir in a little falt. Take two or 
_ three ſpoonfuls of milk, and beat up with your eggs, 
and ſtir in your milk. Then, with a wooden fpoon 
in one hand, and the flour in the other, ſtir it in 
till it be of a good thickneſs, but not too thick. Let 
it boil, and keep it ſtirring; then r it into a diſh, 
and ſtick pieces of butter here Ni there: You may 
omit the eggs, if you do not like them; but they 
are a good addition to the pudding. A little piece of 
butter ſtirred in the milk, makes it eat hort and fine. 
Before you put in the flour, take out the bay leaves. 

Fine Hay Pudding. 
HAVING broken an egg into fine flour, with 
your hand work up as much as you can into a ſtiff 
paſte, and thus mince it as ſmall as poſſible. Then 
put it into a quart of boiling milk, and put in a 

ittle ſalt, a little beaten cinnamon, a little ſugar, 
a piece of butter as big as a walnut, and flir all one 
way. When it be as thick as you would bave it, 
tir in ſuch another piece of butter, then our it 
| — your diſh, and flick pieces of bytter in different 
aces. | hs 


Millet Pudding. 5 

WASH and pick clean half a pound of millet ſeed, 
put to it half a pound of ſugar, a whole: nutmeg 
grated, and three quarts of milk, and break in half 
e a pound 


* 


* 
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a pound of freſh butter. Butter your diſh, pour it 
into it, and ſend it to the oven. 
Apricot Pudding. * 

TAKE fix. large apricots, and. coddle them till 
they be tender, break them very ſmall, and ſweeten 
them to your taſte» When they be cold, add to 
them fix yolks and two whites of eggs. Mix them 
well together with a pint of good cream, lay a puff 
paſte all over your diſh, and pour in your ingredi- 
ents. Bake it half an hour in a moderately heated 
oven, and when it be enough, throw a little finedugar 
all over it. GTO OBI; 
Vaaling Pudding, | 
BEAT well together the yolks of ſix and the 
whites of three eggs, with a pint of cream, and mix 
them well together. Grate in a little nutmeg, a 
liule ſalt, and add a little roſe water, if you chooſe 
it. Grate in the crumb of a halfpenny roll, or a 
ſpoonful of flour firſt mixed with a little of the cream, 
or a Tpoonful of the flour of rice, Butter a cloth 
well, and flour it, Then put in your mixture, tie it 
rather looſe than tight, and boil it half an hour briſk- 
ly ; but remember your water muſt boil before you 
Put in your pudding. . 


Oat Pudding l-. 

TAKE two pounds of decorticated oats, and 
drown them in new milk; eight ounces of raiſins of 
the ſun ſtoned, the ſame quantity of currants well 

rag and waſhed, a pound of ſweet fuet ſhrell 
 tnely, and fix new-laid eggs well beat up. ''Seafon 
with nutmeg, beaten ginger, and alt, and mix them 
all well together. | a de 

Tyunſparent Pudding. 
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Joaf ſugar beat fine, with a little grated nutmeg. Set 
it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be, of the 
thickneſs of buttered eggs. Then put it in a baſon 
to cool, roll a rich puff paſte very thin, lay it round 
the edge of your diſh, and pour in the ingredients. 
Bake it half an hour in a moderately heated oven, 
and it will cut light and clear. 
F French Barley Pudding. 1 
TAKE the yolks of fix eggs and the whites of 
| 'three, beat them up well, and put them into a quart . 
of cream. Sweetea it to your palate, and put in a 
little orange flower water, or roſe water, and a 
pound of melted butter. Then put in ſix handfuls 
of French barley, having firſt boiled it tender in 
milk. Then butter a diſh, put it into it, and fend 
it to the ven. EET OO ad} AHyORTE VT 
Cree Ser Prong EE 
. BOIL a quarter of a pound of potatoes till they 
be ſoft, peel them, and maſh them with the back of 
a ſpoon, and rub them through a ſieve to have them 
| "Fine and ſmooth. Then take half a pound of freſh 
butter melted, half a pound, of fine ſugar, and beat 
them well together till they be ſmooth. _ Beat fix 
eggs, whites as well as yolks, and ſtir them in with a 
glaſs of ſack or brandy. If you chooſe it, you may 


8 
Ft 


over the diſh, and round the edges; pour in the pyd- 
ding, and bake it till it be of a fine light brown. © 


Carrot Pudding. 321 ene 


SCRAPE a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. 


Take half a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound 
of grated bread; beat up eight eggs, leave out half 
the whites, and mix the eggs with half a pint of 


cream. Then ſtir in the bread and carrot, half . 
pound of freſh butter melted, half a pint of ſack, 
2D 


all well 


three ſpoonfuls of orange flower water, and 
meg grated. Sweeten to your palate, Mix all well 
together, and if it be not thin enough, ſtir in alule 
new milk or cream. Let it be of a moderate thick- 
neſs, lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, and pour in 
the ingredients. It will take an hour's baking, If 
you would boil it, you muſt melt butter, and put in 
white wine and ſugar. 8 


Another Carrot Pudding. : 


| PARE the cruſt off two penny loaves, ſoak them 
in a quart of boiling milk, and let them ſtand till 
they be cold. Then grate in two or three large 
carrots, and put in eight eggs well beaten, and three 
guarters of a pound of freſh ; melted. Grate in 


at 


a little nutmeg, and ſweeten to your taſte. Cover 


your diſh with puff paſte, pour in your ingredients, 
and bake it an hour. N 


Suet Pudding boiled. 


'* TAKE four ſpoonfuls of flour, a pound of fuet | 


ſhred ſmall, four eggs, a ſpoonful of beaten ginger, 
a tea-ſpaonful of ſalt, and a quart of milk; Mix 
the eggs and flour with a pint of the milk very thick, 
and with the ſeaſoning mix in the reſt of the milk 


and ſuet. Let your batter be Pretty chick, and ba 
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it two hours, * 
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half a pint of cream. Make a puff paſte, lay it all | 
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5 Pith Pudding. 
PUT a proper quantity of the pith of an ox 
all night in Mm to loak — the Ly and in the 
morning ſtrip it out of the ſkin, and beat it with the 
back of a ſpoon in orange water till it be as fine. as 
pp: Then take three pints of thick cream, and 
MU in it two or three blades of mace, a nutme 
guartered, and a ſtick of cinnamon. Then take hal 
a pound of the beſt Jordan almonds, blanched in cold 
water,, and beat them with a little of the cream, and 
as it dries, put in more cream. When they be all 
beaten, ſtrain the cream from them to the pitb. Then 
take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of but two, 
and beat them well, and put them to the ingredients. 
Take a ſpoonful of grated bread or Naples biſcuit, 
and mix all theſe together, with half a pound of fine 
ſugar, the marrow of four large bones, and a little 
ſalt. Fill them in ſmall ox or hog's guts, or bake it 
in a diſn, with puff paſte round the edges and under it. 


a Citron Pudding. 

TAKE a ſpoonful of fine flour, two ounces of 
ſugar, a little nutmeg, and half a pint of cream, Mix 
them all well together, with the yolks of three eggs. 
Put it in tea-cups, and ſtick in it two ounces of 
gitron cut very thin. Bake them in a pretty quick 
oven, and turn them out upon a China diſh, | 


Bread Pudding. 


SLICE thin all the crumb of a penny loaf into 
a quart of milk, and ſet it over a chaf -diſh- of 
coals till the bread has ſoaked up all w milk. 
Then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it round, and 
let it ſtand till it be cold; or you may boil your 
milk, and pour it over your bread, 273 2 
goſe, which will equally anſwer the ſame purpoſe 
Then take the [yolks of fix eggs, the whites, of 


+ 


three 


P, U' D4 DT: NC Gi 88, 200; 
three, and beat them up with a little roſe water and 
nutmeg, and a little ſalt and ſugar, Mix all well 
together, and boil it an hour. Nin 2493 54 ol 

If you wiſh to make a very fine bread pudding, 
you muſt proceed in this manner. Cut thin all 
the crumb of a ſtale penny loaf, and put it into a 
quart of cream. Set it over a flow fire till it be 
ſcalding hot, and then let it ſtand till it be cold. 
Beat up the bread and cream well together, and grate 
in ſome nutmeg. Take twelve bitter almonds, boil 
them in two ſpoonfuls of water, pour the water to 
the cream, ſtir it in with a little ſalt, and ſweeten 
it to your taſte. Blanch the almonds, and beat 
them in a mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe or 
orange flower water, till they be a fine paſte, Then 
mix them by degrees with the cream, and when they+ ' 
be well mixed, take the yolks of eight eggs and 
the whites of four; beat them well, and mix them. 
with your cream, and then mix all well together. 
A bowl or baſon will be beſt to boil it in; but if 
you make uſe of a cloth, be ſure to dip it in the 
hot water, and flour it well. Tie it looſe, and boil 
it an hour. Take care that the water boil when 
you put it in, and that it keep boiling all the time. 
When it be enough, turn it into your diſh. Melt 
ſome butter, and put into it two or three ſpoonfuls 
of white wine or ſack; give it a boil, and pour it 
over your pudding. Then ſtrew a good deal of fine 
ſugar' all over your pudding and diſh, and ſend it 
hot to table. „%. OILS 5 a(6; 


RASP- or. crumble the crumb of a penny loaf, 
take the ſame quantity of flour, the yolks of four 
eggs and two whites, a tea-ſpoonful of ginger, half 
a pound of raiſins ſtoned, half a pound of currants 
clean -waſhed and A prin and a little ſalt. Mix 


{ 


belt the bread a 3 ſalt, and ogar, n 
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to your palate; then the eggs, and as much milk ag 
will make it like a good bauer; then the fruit. But- 
ter 55 a pour it in, and bake it, 


Prune 4 


BEAT fix eggs, half the whites, with half a pint 
of milk, and four ſpoonfuls of flour, a- little falt, 
and two ſpoonfuls of beaten (ginger. Then by de- 
grees mix in the remainder of a quart of milk, and a 
pound of prunes. Tie it in a cloth, boil it an hour, 
and melt butter and pour over it. Damſons done 
this way cat as well as prune. 


4 Spoonful Pudding. 8 * 

TAK Ea ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream 
or milk, an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and ſalt, 
Mix all together, and bolt it in alittle wooden diſh 
half an hour. You may add a few currants: 


Tanſey Pudding. 


10 four Naples biſcuits grated, put as much 
boiling hot cream as will wet them.” Then beat up 
the yolks of four eggs, and have ready a few 
chopped tanſey leaves, with as much ſpinach as 
will make it a pretty green. Be careful that you do 
not put in too much tanſey, as that will make it 
bitter. When the cream be cold, mix all together 
with a little ſugar, and ſet it over a ſlow fire till it 
be thick. Then take it off, and when cold put it 
in a cloth well buttered and floured. Tie it up 
cloſe, and let it boil three quarters of an hour. 
Take it up in a baſon, and let it ſtand one quarter. 
Then turn it out carelully, and put ound ic white 
wine ſauce. | - bb 1% 5 
Or you may make a tanſey pudding wth — 
chus: Hlanch four oundes of almonds, and beat them 
'very fine wich roſe water. Pour a pint of cream 
; boiling * a Erench ord * thin. Beat 


four 
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* 
. 
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_ four eggs well, and mix with them a lutle ſugar and 
nutmeg grated, a glaſs of brandy, a. little juice of 
tanſey, and the juice of ſpinach, to make it green. 
Put all the ingredients into a ſtew-pan, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and give it a gentle boil. 
You may either boil or bake it in a diſh, either with 
writing-paper or a crult. 5 | ; 
2. Witte Puddings in Skins. 
BOIL half a pound of rice in milk till it be ſoft, 
having firſt waſhed the rice well in warm water. Put 
it into a ſieve to drain, and beat half as pound of 
Joon almonds very fine, with ſome role water. 
aſh and dry a pound of currants, eut in ſmall Bits 
a pound of hog's lard, beat up ſix eggs well, half a 
vound of fugar, a largo nutmeg grated, a ſtick of 
cinnamon, a little mace, and a little ſalt. Mix them 
well together, fill your ſkins, and boil them. 
Quince, Apricot, or White-Pear-Plum Pudding. 
HAVING ſcalded your quinces till they be very 
tender, pare them thin, and ſcrape off the ſoft. Mix 
it with ſugar till it be very ſweet, and put in a little 
ginger and a little cinnamon. To a pint of cream 
put three or four yolks. of eggs, and ſtir it into your 
quinces till they be of a good thickneſs, Remember 
to make it pretty thick. In the ſame manner you | 
may treat apricots or white-pear-plums. Butter your 1 
diſh, pour it in, and bake it. 1 
1 Cowſlip Pudding. 
CUT and pound fmall the flowers of a peck of 
cowſlips, with half a pound of Naples biſcuits grated, 
and three pints of cream. Boil them a little, then 
take them off the fire, and beat up fixteen eggs, 
with a little cream and roſe water. Sweeten to your 
palate. Mix it all well together, batter a diſh, and 
pour it in. Bake it, and when it be enough, throw x. 
line ſugar over it, and ſerve it up. When you can- .  _ 
| "0D: 87: not | 
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not get cream, new milk wil do well enough for 
| theſe lorts of puddings. | 


Pearl 415 Pudding. 


WASH a pound of pearl barley clean, put 10 it - 
three _ of new milk, and half a | owl of double 
refined ſugar, and a nutmeg grated; then put it into 
a deep pan, and bake it with brown bread. Take it 
out of the oven, beat up ſix eggs, and mix all welt 
together. Butter a diſh, pour it in, bake i it Gin a an 
hour, and it will be very good. 


French Barley Pudding. 


TO fix eggs well beaten put a quart of cream, 
half the whites, ſweeten to your palate, a little orange 
flower, or roſe water, and a pound of melted butter. 
Then put in fix handfuls OR barley, which 
has been boiled tender in milk. Butter the diſh, 
and put it in. It will take as long baking as a veni- 

ſon paſty. Se 
Cheftmit Pudding. 


BOIL a dozen and a half of cheſtnuts in a ſauce- 
pan of water for a quarter of an hour. Then blanch 
and peel them, and beat them in a marble mortar, 
with a little orange flower or roſe water and ſack, till 
they come to a fine thin paſte. Then beat up twelve 
eggs with half the whites, and mix them well. Grate 
half a nutmeg, a little ſalt, and mix them with three 
pints of cream, and half a pound of melted butter. 
| Sweeten it to your palate, and mix all together. Put 
it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be thick. 
Lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, pour in the mix- 
ture and bake it. When you cannot get cream, 
take three pints of milk, beat up the yolks of four 
eggs, and ſtir into the milk. Set i it over the fire, 
ſtirring it all the time till it be mt 8 1 5 chen 
mix it inſtead of cream. 

T (  Sweet- 


- 
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P UDDINGS wagp 
©, "Swettmeat' Pudding. ts 


HAVING put a thin puff paſte all over your 
diſh; take candied orange, lemon-peel, and citron, 
ol each an ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all 
over the bottom of your diſh, Then beat 37 olks 
of eggs and two whites, near half a pound of ſoar, 

and Pelf a pound of melted Or, Beat all well 
ge and pour it on the ſweetmeats as ſoon as 
the oven be ready, which mutt not be too hot. An 
1 or leſs will bake it. 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 


CUT» a penny loaf into thin ſlices of bread * 
butter, as you do for tea. Butter your diſh, and 
lay flices all over it. Then ſtrew a few currants 
waſhed and picked clean, then a row of bread and 
butter, then a few currants, and ſoon till your bread 
and butter be all in. Then take a pint of milk, beat 
up four eggs, a little ſalt, and half a nutmeg grated. 
Mix all together with ſugar to your taſte ; then pour 
it over, the bread, and bake it half an hour. A puff 
paſte under does beſt. You may put in two 2 80 
{uls of. role. water if you chooſe it. 


© Cheeſe-curd Puddings. 


ü TURN a gallon of milk with rennet, and 450 
off all the curd from the whey. Put the curd into a 
mortar; and beat it with half a pound of freſh butter, 
till the butter and curd be well mixed. Then beat 
the yolks of fix eggs and the whites of three, and 
| ſtrain them to the curd. Then grate two Naples 
biſcuits, or half a penny roll. Mix all theſe together, 
and ſweeten to your palate. / Butter your patty-pans, 
and fill them with the ingredients. Bake them in a 
moderately heated oven, and when they be done, 
turn them out into a:diſh. Cut citron and candied 
orange-peel into little narrow bits, about an inch 

fangs and blanched almonds cut in long pes: Stick 
2: - them 


them here and there on the tops of, the puddings, 
according to your fancy. Pour melted butter, with 


a little ſack in it, into the diſh, and throw fine ſugar 
all over the puddings and diſh. 


1 Apple Pudding. 9 
PARE twelve large pippins, and take out the 
ores. Put them into a ſaucepan, with four or hve 

oonfuls of water, and boil them till they be ſoſt 
and thick. Then beat them well, ſtir in a pound of 
loaf ſugar, the juice of three lemons, and the peels 
of two cut thin and beat fine in a mortar, and the 
yolks of eight eggs beaten. Mix all well together, 
and bake it in a flack oven; When i be nearly 
done, throw over it a little fine ſugar. ' If you pleaſe, 
you may bake it in a puff paſte at the bottom of the 

_ diſh, and round the edges of it. | 


Apple Dumplins. | 

HAVING pared your apples, take out the core 
with an apple-ſcraper, and fill the bole with quince 
or orange marmalade, or ſugar; as may ſuit you 
beſt. Then take a piece of cold paſte, and make a 
hole in it, as if you were going to wake a pie. Lay 
in your apple, and put another piece of paſte in the 
fame form, and clofe it up round the fide of your 
apple, which is much better than gathering it in a 
lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, and boil it three 
2 of an hour. Serve them up, with melted 

utter poured over them. | n 


. Gooſeberry Pudding. pA 
TAKE half a pint of green gooſeberries, and 
ſcald them in water till they be ſoft. Put them into 
a ſieve to drain, and when cold work them through 
a hair ſieve with the back of a clean wooden ſpoon. 
Then add half a pound of ſugar, the ſame of butter, 
four ounces of Naples biſcuits, and ſix eggs wry 
| ix 
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Mix all together, and beat them a quarter of an 
hour, Pour it in an earthen diſh withqutpaſte, and 
bake it half an hour. , | 


125 Fe Dumplins. NAT 

WITH flour, water, yeſt, and ſalt, make a light 
dough as for bread, cover it with a eloth, and fet 
it before the fire for half an hour. Then have a 
ſaucepan of water on the fire, -and when it- boils, 
take the dough, and make it into little round balls, 
as big as a large hen's egg. Then flatten them with 
your hand, put them into the boiling water, and a 
few minutes will do them. Take care that they do 
not fall to the bottom of the pot or ſaucepan, for 
they will then be heavy, and be ſure to keep the 
water boiling all the time. When they be enough, 
take them up, and lay them in your diſh, with melt- 
ed butter in a boat. To fave trouble, you get 
your dough at the baker's, which will do equally as 
Vorfall Dumplins. e 6 
TAK E half a pint of milk, two eggs, a hitle ſalt, 
and make them into a goed thick batter with flour. 
Have ready a clean ſaucepan of water bailing, and 
drop your batter into it, and two or three minutes 
will boil them; but be particularly careful that the 
water boils faſt when you put the batter in. Then 
throw them into a fieve ta drain, turn them into a 
diſh, and ſtir a lump of freſh butter into them. They 
will be very good if eaten hot, e 
MAK E fome flour and water, with a little ſalt, 
into a ſort of paſte. Roll them in balls as big as a 
turkey's egg. Roll them in a- little flour, throw 
them into boiling water, and half an hour wilt boi 
them, They ate beſt boiled with a good piece of 
| Q 4 . 3 g beef. 
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beef. Vou may add, for change, a ſew cutrants. 
Serve them up with melted butter in a cup. 


Batter Pudding. 


TAKE a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of ſix 


eggs, and the whites of three, and mix them with a 


queer of a pint of, milk. Take ſix ſpoonfuls of 


our, a tea-ſpoonful of falt, and one of - beaten 
ginger. ' Mix them all together, boil. them an hour 
and a quarter, and pour melted butter over the 
pudding. You may, if you pleaſe, put in half a 
pound of prunes or currants, and two or three more 
eggs. Or you may make it without eggs, in the 
following manner : Take a quart of milk, mix fix 
ſpoonſuls of the flour with a little of the milk firſt, a 


tea · ſpoonful of ſalt, two of beaten ginger, and two 


of the tinfure of ſaffron, Then mix all together, 
and boll it an hour. | IT 


Batter Pudding without Eggs. 
MIX fix ſpoonfuls of flour with a little milk, a 


tea- ſpoonful of falt, two tea-ſpoonfuls of beaten 


ginger, and two of the tinfture of ſaffron; Mix it 
with near a quart of milk, and boil it an hour, If 
you think proper, you may add fruit. 

wy ls A Grateful Pudding. 


Ly 
o 


4 


10 a pound of flour, add a pound of white 
bread grated. Take eight eggs, hut only half the 


whites, Beat them up, and mix with them a pint 
of new milk. Then ſtir in the bread and flour, a 


pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a 
pound of ſugar, and a little beaten ginger. Mix 


all well together, and either bake or boil it. It will 
take three quarters of an hour baking. , Put cream 
in, inſtead of milk, if you have it, which will be a 
great addition. i e et 

I e e eee 
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kRataſia Pudding. CET 
B'OLL a quart of cream, with four or five lauret 
leaves. Then take them out, and break in half a 
pound of Naples biſcuit, half a pound of butter, 
ſome ſack, nutmeg, and a little ſalt. Take it off the 
fire, cover it up, and when it be almoſt cold, put in 
two ounces of blanched almonds beat fine; and the 
/olks of five eggs, Mix all together, and bake it 
half an hour in a moderately-heated oyen, Before 
you put it into the oven, grate a liule ſugar over it. 


4 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations.” _ 
fr . 


8 the heat of your oven mult be regulated 

L A what you intend to bake, the following rules 
ſhould be carefully attended to. Light paſte requires 
a moderate oven, but not too flow, as that will de- 
prive it of the light appearance'it ſhould have; and 
too quick an oven will catch and burn it, without 
giving it time to riſe. Tarts that are iced require a 
flow oven, or the icing will be brown, before the 
paſte be properly baked. Raiſed pies muſt have a 
quick oven, and be well cloſed up, or your pie will 
fall in the ſides. It ſhould have no water put in fill 
juſt before you put it into the oven, as that will make 
the cruſf look ſodden, and perhaps be the cauſe of 
the pie running, which will infallibly ſpoil it. 


Different Kinds of 'Paſtes for Tarts, Pies, Ge. 
CRISP paſte for. tarts is made thus. Mix an 


ounce of loaf ſugar, beat and fifted, with a pound 
* : of 
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of fine flour, and make it into a ſtiff paſte with a 
gill of boiling cream, Work three ounces of butter 
into it, roll it very thin, and having made your tarts, 
beat the, white of an egg a little, and rub it over 
them with a feather, Sift a little double · xefined ſugar 
over them, and bake them as above directed. Vou 
may, if you pleaſe, make the icing for your tarts 
in the following manner: Beat the white of an egg 
10 a ſtrong froth, and put in, by degrees, four 
ounces of double- refined ſugar, with as much gum 
as will lie on a fix-pence, beat and ſifted fe. 
Beat them half an hour, and then lay it thin on 
—̃ — 
Puff -paſte is made thus. Rub a pound of butter | 
very fine into a quarter ef a peck of flour. Make 
it up into a light paſte with cold water, juſt tiff 
enough to work it. Then roll it out about the 
thickneſs of a crawn-piece, and put a layer of but- 
ter all over. Sprinkle on a little flour, double it r 
, and roll jt out again. Double it, and roll it aut 1 
c 
Il 


even or Eight times, when jt will be fit for all ſorts 
of pics and tarts that require a puff paſte, _ 

Another light paſte for tarts. Beat the white of an 8 
egg to a ſtrong froth, and mix it with as much water 6 
as will make three quarters of a pound of flour into 
2 talerably ſliff paſte. Roll it out very thin, lay the 
third part of half a pound of butter in thin pieces, 


and dredge it with a little more flour, Roll it up ſe 
tight, then roll it out again, and continue to do ſo by 
until balf a pound of butter and flour be uſed, Cut ye 
it in ſquare pieces, and make your tarts, This will lo 
require a quicker oven than what you uſed for your o 
criſp paſte. i m. 
Paſte for cuſtards may be thus made. Pour half a bo 
pound of boiling butter on two pounds of flour, Be 
with as much water as will make it into a good paſte, ca 
of 


1 


Work it well, and when it has cooled a little, raiſe 
N 2 * 125 0 8 ELLE > ; ' | AL TYP your 
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it four or five minutes in a good quantity o 


n 20g 
your cuſtards, . a paper round the inſide of them, 
and when they be half baked, fill them. 
When you make any kind of dripping paſte, boll 

inute water, 
to take the ſtrength off iti. ba: 
When you make a 85 with ſuet, ſhred the 
ſuet fine, pour part of it into the flour, then make it 
into a paſte, and roll it out as before, with this dif- 
ference, make uſe of ſuet inſtead af butter. 
The following is a good cruſt for great pies : Put 
the yolks of three eggs to a peck, of flour, pour in 
ſome boiling water, then put in half a pound of Tuet, 
and a pound and a half of butter. Skim off the 
butter and ſuet, and as much of the liquor as will 
make it a light good cruſt, Work it up well, and 


I you would make a ftanding cruſt for great pies, - 
do it as follows: 8 peck of flour, * 
pounds of butter boiled in a gallon of water. Skim 
it off into the flour, and as title of the liquor as you 
can. Work it up well into a paſte, and then pull it 
into pieces till it be cold. Then make it up into 
what form you pleaſe. This paſte is proper for the 
walls of a gooſe pie. 
CUT your lamb or veal into little pieces, and 
ſcaſon it with pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, 
beat fine. Make a good puff paſte cruſt, lay it into 
your diſh, then lay in your meat, and ftrew on it 
ſome ſtoned raiſins and currants clean waſhed, and 
lome ſugar, Then lay on it ſome forcemeat balls 
made ſweet, and, in the ſummer, ſome artichoke 
bottoms boiled; and, in the winter, ſcalded grapes. 
Boll Spaniſh potatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, 
candied orange, lemon-peel, and three or four blades 
of mace. Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, 
and bake it. Againſt its return from the oven, have 
r 


1 
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ready a candle. wade. 8 Take A pint oof White 


wine, and mix in the yolks of. three eggs. Stir it 
well together over the firc, one way, 1 e time, till 


it be thick. Then take it oh, ; ſugar enough to 
. — it, and queeze in Grin of a — 5 Put 


it hot into your pie, and cloſe. it Up a * 
your pie ab e e e . * 

| * Savory Veal Pie. OY * 

eur a jr of veal into Keile ar it with 

er and ſalt, and lay it all into your cruſt; Boil 

| : 'or eight hard 2 , but take onh the yolks; put 
them into the pie ere and there, then fill ear 
diſh 1. 1 of water, put on the td, and bake 
it we a 


TOE 


Beef Steak Pie. {eh N 0 Ar He 2 


BEAT ſome eel with a roltivg-pin, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt to your palate. 
Make a good cruſt, lay in your Reaks, and then pour 
in as: much water as will an fill che N 14 col on 
6 5 or Ciel N . 8 
MAVI NG baked your RY but — care 
not to do it too much, let it lię in the oyen all night, 
and it will be ready for further uſe the ning Ah 
| Make: a fine puff paſte cruſt, and let your fide: bod 
I top - cruſt be thick. Your diſh muſt be deep, in 
order 10 hold a good deal of gravy. Cover the inſide 
of it with cruſt, then cut all the fleſh, kernels, and fat 
off the head, with the palate cut in pjgces. Cut 
all the meat into little pieces, as if it wer - eh — 
and lay it in the diſh. Take an 
and morels, and throw them over the meat, web — 
of fix eggs boiled hard, a gill of pickled muſhrooms, 
if freſh ones be not to be had; put in plenty of 
forcemeat balls, a few artichoke bottoms, or aſparagus 
one: if they be in ſeaſon. | Seaſon” your pie re 
peppe! 


Z £7, + hos . 
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reaper and alt, and fill it with the ba ber 
aked in. If the bead be rightly 


# went io ihe oven, it will want News little por | 


when it comes out. Then put on the lid and bake 


it, and your pie vin be A eg as 1352 as the cruſt 
be e baked. 


1 n p ** 
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HAVING wy — - calf's fear lite: a PE 

with three quarts of water, and three or four blades 
of mace, let them boil. foftly till there be about a 
pint and a half only. Then take out your _ 
ſtrain the liquor, and make a good 0 

your diſh, then pick off the fleſh from the te 
and lay half in the did. Strew,over it half a pound 
of _currants, clean waſhed and picked, and half a 


pound of raiſins ſtoned. Then lay on the reſt of 


the meat, ſkim the liquor, ſweeten it to your taſte, 
and put in half a pint of white wine. Then pour 
all into the diſſi; put on your ds . baks, it an 
hong oſs a half. 
{> : Mutton Pie. | 

TAKE off the {kin and inſide fat of a Join of 
mutton, and cut it in ſteaks; then ſeaſon it well 
with pepper and falt to your. palate. Lay it into 


your cruſt, fill it, and pour in as much water as will 


almoſt fill your diſh. Then put on the crult, and 
N it well. 
e Paſs... 8 
HAV i G dan a breaſt or ſhoulder of veniſon 
ſeaſon it well with pepper, falt, and mace. Lay it 


in a deep diſh, with the beſt part of a neck of mut 
ton, cut in . and laid over the veniſon. Pour 


in a large glaſs of red wine, put a coarſe paſte. over 


it, and bake it two hours in an oven. Then lay 
the veniſon into a diſh, and pour the gravy and a 


h butter over it. Make à good, _ _ 
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and lay it near half an inch thick round the edge 
of the diſh. Then roll out the lid, which muſt be 
ſomething thicker than the paſte on the edge of 
the diſh, and lay it on. Then roll out another lid 
pretty thin, and cut it in flowers, leaves, or what- 
ever form you pleaſe, and lay it on the lid. If your 
ie ſhould not be immediately wanted, it will == 

in the pot it was baked in eight or ten days; but 
in that caſe keep the cruſt on, to prevent the air 
getting into it. = 9 
FSavory Veal Pie. - _ 


SEASON a loin of veal, cut into ſteaks, with 
ſale, pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. Lay the 
_meat in your diſh, with ſweet-breads ſeaſoned, and 
the yolks of fix hard eggs, a'pint of oyſters, and 
half a pint of good gravy. - Lay a good puff paſte 
round your diſh, half an inch thick, and cover it 
with a lid of the fame thickneſs. Bake it an hour 
and a quarter in a quick oven, and when you take 
$ it out of the oven, cut off the lid.; then cut the 
5 lid in eight or ten pieces, and ſtick it round the 
N inſide of the rim. Cover the meat with ſlices of 
= lemon. is | : 


CUT cold boiled ham into flices about half an 
inch thick, and put a good thick crult over the diſh. 
Then put in a layer of ham, and ſhake a little 
pepper over it. Then take a large young fowl clean 
picked, gutted, waſhed, and finged. Put a little 
pper and ſalt in the belly, and rub a very little 
falt on the outſide. Lay the fowl on the ham, boil 
ſome eggs hard, put in the yolks, and cover all with 
the ham. Then ſhake ſome pepper on the ham, and 
put on the top-cruſt. Bake it well, and have ready, 
againſt it comes out of the oven, ſome very rich 
beef gravy, enough to fill the pie; then lay 2 e 
8 EDM cru 
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cruſt again, and · ſend it to table. Some truffles and 
morels boiled, or ſome freſh muſhrooms; or TO 
ones, put it into the pie, is a great addition. 5 


Calf” . Pie. 


H AVING- cranks: and boiled the head Sales 
carefully take off the fleſh as whole as you can. Then 
take out the eyes, and ſlice the tongue. Make a 
good puff paſte cruſt, cover the diſh, and lay on 
your meat. Throw the tongue over it, and lay the 
2 cut in two, at each corner. Seaſon it with a 

yery little pepper and ſalt, pour in half a pint of the 
liquor it was boiled in, lay on it a thin top-cruſt, and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. In the meantime, 
boil the bones of the head in two quarts of liquor, 
with two or three blades of mace, half a quarter of 
an ounce of whole pepper, a large onion, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs. Let it boil till it be reduced 
to about a pint; then ſtrain it off, and add two ſpoon» 
ſuls of catchup, three of red wine, a ſmall piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and half an ounce of truffles 
and morels. Seaſon it to your palate, and boil it. 
Boil half the brains with ſome ſage, beat them, and 
twelve leaves of ſage chopped fine. Then ſtir all 
together, and give it a boil. Take the other part of 
the brains, and beat them, with ſome of the fage 
chopped fine, a little lemon- peel finely-minced, and 
half a ſmall nutmeg grated. Beat it up with an egg 
and fry it in little cakes of a fine light brown. Boll 
fix * hard, of which take only the yolks; and 
wben your pie comes out of the oven, take off the 
lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and. pour ere 
the ane Send it hot to table without the lid. 

. 1 125794. 91Hy oo | 

CODE AUG 3 | Gooſe Pie. ! 41) n | 

TAKE half a peck of flour, and woke the alle 
of a gooſe pie, as directed in the ſecond. article of 

this chapter -reſpeRing, the different Kinds of paſtes. 

* 


f 


* 
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Having raiſed your. cruſt juſt big enough ta hold 2 
large gooſe, take a pickled dried tongue boiled 
tender enough to peel, and cut off the root. Then 
bone a gooſe and a large fowl ; take half a quarter 
of an ounce of mace beat fine, a large tea-ſpoonful 
of beaten pepper, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt. 
Mix all together, and ſeaſon your fowl and gooſe 
with it. Then lay the fowl in the gooſe, the tongue 
in the fowl, and the gooſe in the ſame manner as if 
whole. Put half a pound of butter on the top, and 
put on the lid. This pie may be eaten either hot 
or cold, and makes a preity little ſide diſh for ſupper, 
by cutting a ſlice of it eroſs - ways 


 Yorlfhire Gooſe Pie. 


_ S$PLIT- a large fat gooſe. down; the back, and 
take out all the bones. Treat a turkey and two 
ducks the ſame way, and ſeaſon them well with ſalt 
and pepper, and alſo ſix woodcocks. Lay the 
ſe. down. on a clean diſh, with the ſkin- ſide down, 
and lay the turkey into che gooſe in the ſame man- 
ner. Have ready a large hare, well cleaned and cut 
in pieces, and ſtewed in the oven, with a pound of 
butter, a quarter of an ounce of mace beat fine, 
the ſame of white pepper, and ſalt to your taſte, 
Stew it till the meat leaves the bones, and ſkim the 
butter off the gravy. Pick the meat clean off, and 
beat it very fine in a marble,mortar with the butter 
you took off, and then lay it in the turkey. Take 
twenty-four pounds of the fineſt flour, fix pounds of 
butter, and half a pound of ; freſh rendered ſuet. 
Make the paſte pretty. thick, and raiſe the pie in an 
oval form. Roll out a lump of paſte, and cut it 
into vine leaves, or what form you pleaſe ;.then rub 
the pie with the yolks of eggs, and put your orna- 
ments on the walls. Then turn the hare, turkey, 
and gooſe, upſide down, and lay them in your pie, 
with the ducks at each end, and the woodcocks on 


= 
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the ſides. Then make your lid pretty thick, and. 


put it on. Vou may ornament, the lid in what man- 
ner you pleaſe, but make a hole in the middle, oſſit, 
and make the walls of your pie an inch and a ball 
higher than the lid. Then rub it all oyer with the. 
yolks of eggs, and bind it round with three-fold: 
aper, and lay the ſame over the top. Bake it four 
bevy and. when it comes gut, melt two pounds of 
butter in the gravy that comes from the hare, and 
pour it hoy into the pie through a wh:diſh,” Cloſe 
it well up, and do not cut it in leſs than eight ot ten 
days. tf your pie is to be ſent to any. diſtance, i; 
will be neceſſary, in order to, prevent the air gett 's 
3 2 THE ; „ 17 
10 it, to ſtop up the hole in the middle” of the lit 
wit co d butter. a tn 4 9 2/084 HIDE $245 © 398 
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een Yorkſhire Gi biet Pit. #26 1916s for 
PUT a tea-cup full. of groats into the blood of 

the gooſe while it be warm, in order to ſwell them. 
Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and pour on it a 
gill of boifing milk. Shred half a'pound' of beef ſuet 
very fine, they four or five leaves of 'fage and two 
leeks very ſmall, put three yolks of eggs; and ſeaſon 
it to your taſte with pepper, falt, and Nutmeg! Mie 
them all up together, and have ready your'giblets 
well ſeaſoned with 1 and ſalt. Lay them roun 

a deep diſh, and put a pound of fat beef ober th 

pudding in the middie'of the diſh.” Poùr in half u 

pint of gravy, lay on a good paſte, and bake it in an 

oven moderately heated. 

g e „ TONE He en LEE 
CLEAN! two pair, of gibleis well,;and-piit, 4 
but che livers into a ſaucepan, | with: two. quarts.af; 
vater, twenty. corns of ,wbole' pepper, three blades, 
of mace, a byndle of ſweet herbs, and a large onign, 
Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew; very flowly, 
till they be quite tender. Have a gogdcrult ready, 

15 P cover 
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cover your diſh, lay at the bottom a file rump ſteak 
ſeaſoned * with pepper and falt, put in your giblets 
with the livers, and ſtrain” the liquor they were 
ſtewed in. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and pour it into 


your pie. Put on your lid, and bake it an hour and 


4 half. 
e ee 
TAR E two ducks, fcald them, and make them 


very clean; cut off the feet, the pinions, the neck, 
2 head; take out the gizzards, livers, and hearts, 


and pick all clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the 
fat of the infide, lay a good puff paſte cruſt all over 
the diſh, ſeaſon the ducks both inſide and out with 
pepper and fat, and lay them in your diſh, with the 


"blots at cach end properly ſeaſoned; Put in as 


_ water as will nearly fill the pie, and lay on the 


LET your pigoqua be very nicely, picked. and 


cleaned, and n them... with * 
Fut a large piece of freſh butter, with pepper and 
ſalt, into their bellies. Then cover your diſh with 


2 puff paſte cruſt, and Jay in your pigeons, and put 
— them the necks, ae livers, — 4 

of hard egg, anda beef- 
ſteak in the middle. Put as much water as will 
nearly fill the diſh, and lay on the top cruſt, and 


and hearts, with the yol 


| bake it well. e 
| Savory Chicken Pie. 


TAKE dan chickens, and bn them with © 


pepper, ſalt, and mace. Put a piece of butter into 
each of them, and lay them in the diſh with their 
breaſts upwards. Lay a thin flice of bacon over 


them, which will give them an agreeable flavour. 
Then put in a pint of ſtrong gravy, and make a good 
puff paſte. Put on the lid and bake it in a mode- 

S Tately-heated oven. b Eb 


Savory 
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| _ Savory Patties, | 

TAKE a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, and a 
pound of the inſide of a cold Join of veal, of the 
lame quantity of cold fowl that has been either 
boiled or roaſted, and chop them as ſmall as poſſible, 
with, fix or eight ſprigs. of parfley. Seaſon them 
with pepper and falt, and half a nutmeg finely 
grated." Put them into a toffing-pan with half a 
pint of veal gravy. Thicken the gravy with a lit- 
tle flour and butter, and two ſpoonfuls of cream. 
Then ſhake them over the fire two minutes, and 
fill your patties. Your patties muſt he made in this 
manner. Raiſe them of an oval form, and bake 
them as for cuſtards. Cut ſome long narrow bits of 
paſte, and bake them on a duſting-box, but not to 
go round, they being for handles. Fill your patties' 
when quite hot with the meat, and fer on your 
handles acroſs the patties, when they will look like 
baſkets, if you have nicely pinched the walls of the 
patties when you raiſed them. Five of them will be 


2 diſh. ONE: 
hs, — Pi. EE 
SKIN a loin of pork, and cut it into ſteaks, 
Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, and make 
a good cruſt, Put into your diſh a layer of pork, 
then a layer of pippins pared and cored, and ſugar 
ſufficient to ſweeten it. Then place another layer 
of pork, and put in half a pint of white wine. Then 
lay ſome butter on the top, and cloſe your pie. 
oy muſt put in a pint of white wine, if your pie be 
arge. | | 
"oy French Pie. | | 
PUT three quarters of a pound of butter to two 
pounds of flour, and make it into paſte, and raiſe 
the walls of the pie. Then roll out ſome paſte thin 
as. for a lid, and cut it into vine leaves, or the 
figures of any moulds you have. Beat the yolks of 
e 1 wo 


4 
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two eggs, and rub the outſide of the walls of the pie 
with it, and lay the vine leaves or other figures 
round the walls, and rub them over with the eggs. 
Fill the pie with the bones of the meat, to keep the 
ſteam in, that the cruſt may be well ſoaked; for it 
muſt have no lid on when it goes to table, Tben 
take a calf's head, waſh and clean it well, and boil 
it half an hour. When it be cold, cut it in thin 
ſlices, and put it in a toſſing-pan, with three pints of 
veal gravy, and three ſweet-breads cut thin, Let it 
ſtew an hour, with half an ounce of morels, and the 
ſame quantity .af- truffles. Then have ready two 
calves feet boiled and boned ; cut them into ſmall 
pieces, and, put them into your toſſing-pan, with a 
ſpoanful, of lemon-pickle, one of browning, ſome 
yan pepper and a. little ſalt. When the meat be 
tender, I AUS: gravy a little with butter and 
flour. Then ſtrain it, and put in a few pickled 
muſhrooms, bus freſh, ones are preferable, if they be 
to be had. Put the meat into the pie, out of which 
you took the bones, and lay the niceſt part at the. 
top. Have ready a quarter of a hundred of aſpara- 
gus heads, and. ſtrew them over the top of the pie, 
: having firſt poured in all the gravy. TINY 

Dlswonſhire Spaß bie. 

COVER your diſh with a good cruſt, and put 
at the bottom” of it a layer of ſliced pippins, and 
then a layer of mutton ſteaks cut from the loin, well 
ſcaſoned with pepper and fak. Then put another 
layer of pippins, peel ſome onions and ſlice them 
thin, and put a layer of them over the apples. Then 
put a layer of mutton, and then pippins and onions. 
Pour in a pint of water, cloſe up your pie, and 

bake at. 5 | bi ite 

11 Able Hir. 
HAVING put a good puff paſte eruſt round the 
edge of your diſh, pare and quarter your apples," 

1 "i 
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and take out the cores. Then lay. a thick row of 
apples, and throw in half the ſugar you intend to 
put into your pie. Mince a little lemon-peel fine, 
ſpread it over the ſugar and apples, and ſqueeze a 
little lemon over them. Then ſcatter a few cloves 
over it, and lay on the reſt of your apples and ſugar. 
Sweeten to your palate, and ſqueeze a little more 
lemon. Boil the peeling of the apples and cores in 
ſome fair water, with a blade of mace, till it. has a 
pleaſing taſte. Strain it, and boil the ſyrup with a 
little ſugar, till there be but a ſmall quantity left. 
Then pour it into your pie, put on your upper 
cruſt, and bake it. If you chooſe it, you may put 
in a little quince or marmalade. In the fame man- 
ner you may make à pehr pie; but in that you muſt 
omit the quince. You' may butter tfrem when the 
come out of the oven, or beat up the yolks of te 
eggs, and half a pint of cream, with a little nüt- 
meg, ſweetened with fugar. Put it over à flow fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it begins to! bol? then take 
off the lid, and pour in the cream. Cut the cruſt 
in little three - corner pieces, and ſtick them about 
the pie. ; . „ r 991 | : * 
Us ae Tears, STS T0 
HAVING ſcalded eight or ten large codlings, 
let them ſtand till they be cold, and then ſkin them. 
Take the pulp, and beat it as fine as poſſible with a 
ſpoon. Then mix the yolks of ſix aer and the 
whites of four. Beat all together very fine, put in 
N nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. Melt 
ome good freſh butter, and beat it till it be of the 
conſiſtence of fine thick cream. Then make a puff 
Paſte, and cover a tin patty-pan with it; pour in the 
ingredients, but do not cover it with the paſte. Hay- 
Ing baked it a quarter of an hour, ſlip it out of the 
Fa on a diſh, and ſtrew over it ſome ſugar 
finely beaten and ſiſted. „ 
33 6 Codling 


£14 n. 
| Coding Pie. Sl: 
PU ſome ſmall codlings into a clean pan with 
ſpring water, lay vine leaves on them, and cover 
them with a cloth wrapped round the cover of the 
2 to keep in the ſteam. As ſoon as they grow 
oft, peel them, and put them in the ſame water with 
the vine leaves. Hang them a great height over the 
fire to green, and when you ſee them of a fine colour, 
take them out of the water, and put them into a 
deep diſh, with as much powder or loaf ſugar as will 
ſweeten them. Make the lid of rich puff paſte, and 
bake it. When it comes from the oven, take off 
the lid, and cut it in little pieces like ſippets, and 
Aick them round the inſide of the pie with the points 
upwards. Then make a good cuſtard in the follow- 
ing manner, and paur it over your pie. Boil a pint 
of cream with a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar enough 
to make it a little ſweet. As ſoon as it be cold, 
put in the yolks of four eggs well beaten, ſet it on 
the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it grow thick; but 
take care not to let it boil, as that will curdle it. 
Having poured this in your pie, pare a little lemon 
thin, cut the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the top 
over your codlings. 4% | | 

| Potatoe Pie, | 

TAKE three pounds of potatoes, boil and peel 
them. Make a good cruſt, and lay it in your diſh. 
Put half a 80 of butter at the Cool of it, and 
then lay in your potatoes. Throw over them three 
tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and a ſmall nutmeg grated all 
over; boil fix eggs hard, chop them fine, and ſcat- 
ter them over it, as alſo a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, 
and then put in half a pint of white wine. Cover 
Y 5: pie, and bake it half an hour, or till the cruſt 


enough. | 

75 Artichoke Pie. 

| HAVING boiled twelve artichokes, take off the 
leaves and chokes, and take the bottoms clear * 
£9 | the 


* 
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the ſtalks. Make a good puff paſte cruſt, and lay a 
quarter of a pound of good freſh butter all over the 
bottom of your pie. Then lay a row of artichokes, 
ſtrew a little pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace over them, 
then, another row, and ſtrew the reſt of your ſpice 
over them. Put in a quarter of a pound more of 
butter in little bits, take half an ounce of truffles 
and morels, and boil them in a quarter of a pint of 
water. Pqur the water into the pie, cut the truffles 
and morels very ſmall, and throw them all over the 
pie. Then have ready twelve eggs boiled hard, of 
which take only the hard yolks, and lay them all 
over the pie. Pour in a gill of white wine, cover 
your pie, and bake it, When the cruſt be done, 'the 
pie will be enough. Four large blades of mace, and 
twelve-pepper corns, with a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, will 
be ſufficient. 5 9 
Onion Pie. 


PEAL ſome onions, and waſh and pare ſome 
potatoes, and cut them into ſlices. Alſo pare ſome 
apples, and ſlice them. Make a good cruſt, cover 
| your diſh, and lay a quarter of a pound of butter all 
over. Take a quarter of an ounce of mace beaten 
fine, a nutmeg grazed, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten pep- 
per, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt. Mix all to- 
gether, and ftrew ſome over the butter. 5 a layer 
of potatoes, a layer of onions, a layer of apples, then 
a layer of eggs, and fo till you have filled your pie, 
ſtrewing a little of the ſeaſoning between each layer, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter in bits, with fix 
oonfitt of water. Cloſe your pie, and bake jt an 
hour and a half. A pound of potatoes, a pound of 
onions, a pound of apples, and twelve eggs, will be 


ſufficient, | 
1 5 ' Cherry Pie. 1 | 
H AVING made a' good cruſt, lay a little of it 
round the ſides of your Giſh, and throw ſugar at the 
bottom. Then lay in your fruit, and ſome ſugar at 
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the top. A few red currants put along with the 
cberries make an agreeable addition. Then put on 
your lid, and bake it in a lack oven. A plum pie 
or gooſeberry pie may be made in the ſame manner. 
If you would have the fruit look red, let your pie 
*ſtand a good while in the oven after 5 read be 
-drawn, A cuſtard eats very well with a gooſeberry 
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$37 33 70,106 an dag ta lang d, 
? TAKE, a neat's tongue, and boil it two hours; 


very Che ee pounds of beef ſuet, the ſame quan- 
u of goodgaking apples, four pounds of currants 
clean waſhed, picked and well dried before the fire, | 
a pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, and 
a pound of powder ſugar. Mix them all together 
with half an ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of 
ated nutmeg, a-quarter of an ounce of cloveg, the 
fame quantity of cinnamon, and a pint of Feench 
brandy, Make a rich puff paſte, and as you fill yp 
the pie, put in a little candied citron and orange cut 
in little pieces. Put cloſe down in a pot what mince- 
- meat you have to ſpare, and cover it up; but never 
Tut any, citron or orange to it till you uſe it. 
_ Or you may make your pie in this manner, which 
is by fome eoifidered as the beſt way. Shred three 
pounds of ſuet very fine, and chopped as ſmall as pol- 
ſible. Take two pounds of raiſins ſtoned, and chop- 
ped as fine as poſſible ; two pounds of currants ie 
picked, waſhed, rubbed, and dried at the fire; half 
a hundred of fine pippins, pared, cored, and chop- 
ped ſmall; half a pound of fine ſugar pounded fine; 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame quantity, of 
cloves, and two large nutmegs, all beat ne. Put 
all together into a great pan, and mix them well to- 
gether with half a pint of brandy, and the ſame quan- 
tity of ſack, Put it cloſe down into a ſtone pan, and 
it will keep good for months. When you make 
n your 


— 
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your pies, take a little diſh, 5 bigger than 
"x wy 5” and lay a very thin cruſt all over it; 
then mea | 
citron, cut very thin; then a layer of mince-meat, 
and a layer of orange - peel cut thin. Put over that a 
little mince- meat, and ſqueeze in the juice of half a 
fine Seville orange or iemon? Then lay on your cruſt, 
and bake it nicely. Theſe pies eat very well when 
cold; and if you make them in little patties, mix your 
meat and ſweetmeats accordingly. If you chooſe to 
have meat in your pies, you may take two pounds of 
the infide of a ſurloin of beef boiled, chopped as fine 
as poſſible, and mixed with the reſt ; or you may 
parboil a neat's'tongue, and treat it as above directed. 
„ . man 
BOLL fix eggs hard, and chop them fine ; take 
twelye pippins pared and chopped ſmall ; a pound of 
raifins of the fun, ſtoned and ped fine; a pound 


of currants, waſhed, picked, and rubbed clean; a 


large ſpoonful of ſugar beat fine, a quarter. of an 
ounce of mace and cloves beat fine, an ounce of citron, 


an ounce of candied orange, both beat fine, and a 


liule nutmeg beat fine. Mix all together in a gill of 
braydy and a gill of ſack. Make your cruſt good, and 
bake it in a flack oven. Squeeze in the juice of a 
Seville orange at the time you are making your pie. 


Vorkſhire Chriſtmas Pie, © © 

HAVING made a good ſtanding cruſt, with.the 
wall and bottom very thick, take and bone a turkey, 
a goole, a fowl, a partridge, and a pigeon. © eaſe 
them well, and take half an ounce of mace, the ſame. 
quantity of nutmiegs, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
and half an ounce of black pepper, all beat fre to- 
gether. Then add two large ſpoonfuls of ſalt, mix 
all well together: Open the fowls all down the back, 
and bone firſt the pigeon, then the partridge, and 


ay a. chin layer of meat, and then a thin layer of 


cover 
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cover them. Then progeed in the ſame manner with 
the fowl, gooſe, and turkey, which mult be large. 
Seaſon them all well, and then lay them in the cruſt, 
Jo that it may look only like a whole turkey. Then 
have a hare ready caſed, and wiped with a clean 
.clath. Disjoint the bare. into pieces, ſeaſon it, and 
lay. it as cloſe as you can, on one fide; and on the 
other de put woodcocks, moor-game, and whatever 
fort of wild fowl you can get. . Seaſon them well, 
and lay them cloſe. - Put at leaſt four pounds of but- 
ter into the pie, and then lay on your lid, which mult 
be very thick, and let it be well baked. It muſt 

have a very hot oven, and will take four hours baking 
at leaſt, This cruſt will take a buſhel of flour. 


Ghrogſhire Pie; 

Cb two rabbits into pieces, with two pounds 
of fat pork cut ſmall, and ſeaſon both with pepper 
and falt to your taſte, Then make a a6od pol paſte 
cruſt, cover your diſh with it, and lay in your rab- 
bits. Mix the pork with them; but take the livers 
of the rabbits, parboil them, and beat them in a mor- 
tar, with the ſame quantity of fat bacon, a little ſweet 
herbs,” and fome oylters. Seaſon with pepper, falt, 
and nutmeg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and 
make it into little balls. Scatter them about your 
pie, with ſome artichoke bottoms cut in dices, and 
fome cocks-combs, if you have them. "Grate a ſmall 
nutmeg over the meat, then pour in half a pint of 
red wine, and half a pint of water, Cloſe your pie, 
and bake it an hour and a half in à quick but not 


100 fierce open, 

TAKE any quantity of either turkey, houſe - 
lamb, or chicken, and ſlice it with an equal quan- 
tity of the fat of lamb, loin of veal, or the inſide 
of a ſirloin of beef, and a little parſley, thyme, and 
lemon- peel ſhred. Put all into. a marble mortar, 


pound 
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pound it very fine, and ſeaſon ſit with ſalt and white 
pepper- Make a fine puff paſte, roll it out into 
thin ſquare; ſheets, and put the forcemeat in the 
middle. Cover the pie, cloſe it all round, and cut 
the paſte even. Juſt before you put them into the 
oven waſh them over with the yolk of an egg, and 
bake them twenty minutes in a quick oven. Have 
ready a little white gravy» ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
and alittle ſhalot, thickened up with a little cream 
or butter. When the patties come out of the oven, 
make a hole in the top, and pour in ſome gravy; 
but take care not to put in too much, leſt it ſhould 
run olit at the fides, which will ſpoil the appearance 
of them, 72 | | | 


4 . Olive Pie. | 
TAK E the thin collops of the beſt end of a leg 
of yea), in quantity proportionate to the ſize of your 
intended pie. Hack them with the back of a knife, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, cloves, and mace. 
Waſh over your collops with a bunch of feathers 
dipped in eggs, and have in readineſs a handful of 
ſweet herbs thred ſmall, ſuch as thyme, parſley, and 
ſpinach. Take the yolks of eight hard minced, 
and a few oyſters parboiled and chopped, and ſome 
beef ſuet ſhred very fine. Mix theſe together, and 
ſtrew them over your collops. Then ſprinkle a little 
orange flower water over them, and roll the collops 
up very cloſe. Then put your cruſt on the diſh, 
lay your collops in it, put butter on the top, and 
cloſe your pie. When it come out of the oven, have 
ready fome hot gravy, with an anchovy diſſolved in 
it, and pour it into the pie. 


150 1 Ess Pie. 

TAKE a pound of marrow, or beef ſuet, twelve 
eggs boiled hard, and chop them very fine. Seaſon 
them with à little beaten cinnamon and nutmeg ; 
take a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked, 
5 R two 
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t or three oon ls © cream, andl a litile "TY and 
roſe water. Mix a tog ther, and fil the pie with it. 
"When it be baked, ſtir in half a pound of freſh 


butter, and the } Juice of a lemon. x ” 
+45 60150 Maat , 
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* COVER your diſh with a enn t ca" aid Wen 
take twelve eggs boiled hard, cut them into ſlices, 
and lay them in your pie. Throw half a pound of 
currants, clean waſhed and picked, all over your 
eggs. Then beat up four eggs well, mixed with 
half a pint of white wine, grate in 4 frat] nutmeg, 

and make it pretty ſweet with ſugar. Remember to 
lay a quarter of a pound of butter between the eggs, 
then pour in your wine and eggs, and cover your 
pie. Bake it till the cruſt be 2A u will be in 
about half an hour. | 


Orange, or 3 Tut. rs 


RUB ſix large lemons well with ſalt, and put them 
into water, with a handful of ſalt in it, for two 
days. Then change them every day into freſh wa- 
ter, without ſalt, for a fortnight. Then boil them 
for two or three hours till they be tender; cut them 
Into half-quarters, and then cut them three-corner 
ways, as thin as poſſible. Take fix pippins 2 
cored, and quartered, and a pint of water. Let 
them. boil till the pippins break, put the liquor. to 
your, orange or lemon, half the pulp of the pippins 
well broken, and a pound of ſugar. Boil theſe 
together a quarter of an hour, then put it into a 
gallipot, and ſqueeze into it an orange. If it be 
a lemon tart, ſqueeze a lemon. Two ſpoonfuls 
are enough for a tart. Put very fine puff paſte, 
and very thin, into your pattipans, which muſt be 
ſmall and ſballow. Juſt before you put your tarts 
into the oven, with a feather or bruſh rub them 
over with melted butter, . then fiſt —_— 
Ts ne 
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fined ſugar over them, which will form a pretty 
; in 4H. 


- 


icing. | 64.1] (i NE Wed ock = | 
nee NES NI 
LAV round your diſh, a puff paſte, and then a 
layer of biſcuit; then a layer of butter and marrow, 
another of all ſorts of ſweetinèeats, or as many en | 
have, and thus proceed till your diſh be full. Then 
boil a quart of cteam, and thicken it with four eggs, 
and put in a ſpoonful of orabge der water. Sweeten 
it with ſugar to your palate,, and pour it over the 
whole; Flalf ag hour will Dale i: 
% enen BY# S448 <Þ 3 36 q-* * 
POSTS SHOT ini Slirret Nimm d to 5 
'BOIL- your Kkirrets 2 and ſlice them, 
and fill your pie with them. To half a pint of cream 
take the yolk of an egg, and beat it fine. Put to it 
a little grated nutmeg, a little beaten mace, and a 
little ſalt. Beat all well together, with a quarter of 
a pound of freſh butter melted, and pour in as much 
as your diſh will hold. Put on the top-cruſt, and 
bake it half an hour. If you cannot get cream, you 
may put in ſome” milk; and you! may add yolks of 
eggs boiled hard. About two pounds of the root 
will be: ſufficient (©: ff 5 4 ant ret ng nu: 
FER | 8 Eel Pie. l 3 a 
HAVING ſkinned. and waſhed your eels very 
clean, cut them in pieces an inch and a half long. 
Seaſon, them with pepper, lalt, and a little dried 
ſage rubbed ſmall, and raiſe, your pies about the 
ſize of the inſide of a plate. Fill them with eels, 
and lay a lid over them. Bake them well in a quick 
l r nee regen. 


4 


1 


1 
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Carp Pier, d 4 SNL 

5 % 0. 

SCALE, gut, and waſh a large carp clean. Take 
an eel, and boil it till it be almoſt tender; pick off 
all the meat, and mince it fine,” with an equal quah- 
tity of crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs; a lemon- 
þ 0 ä peel 
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pink, then ſtrain it, and'add to it about a quarter of 
a pint of white wine, and a piece of butter about the 
ſize of a hen's egg mixed in a very little flour. Boit 
it up, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, 
and bake it an hour in a quick oven. If there be 
any forcemeat left after filling the belly of your carp, . 
make balls of it, and put it into the pie. If you 
have not liquor enough, boil a few ſmall eels for 
that purpoſe. 8 . 
| Salt. i Pie. 

LAY a' fide of ſalt-fiſh in water all night, and 
next morning put it over the fire in a pan of water 
till it be tender. Drain it, and lay it on the dreſſer; 
take off all the ſkin, and pick the meat clean from 
the bones, and mince it ſmall. , Take the crumb of 
two French rolls cut in ſlices, and boil it up with a 
quart, of new milk. Break your bread very fine with 
a ſpoon, put ĩt to your minced falt-fiſh, with a pound 
of melted butter, two ſpoonfuls of minced parſley, 
half a nutmeg grated, a little beaten pepper, and 
three tea-ſpoonfuls of muſtard. Mix all well together, 
make a good cruſt, lay it all over your diſh, and 
cover it up. Bake it an hour. 

K Saal Pie. . | 

COVER your diſh with a good cruſt, boil two 

pounds of eels till they be tender, and pick all the 


"ſet 
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fleſh clean from the bones. Throw the bones into 
the liquor you boil the eels in, with a litile mace and 
ſalt, till it be very ee andi reduced to à quarter 
of a pint, and then ſtrain it. In the mean time, cu 
the fleſh of your eel fine, with a little lemon{pect 
ſhred fine, a little ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, a few 

crumbs of bread, chopped parſley, and an anchovy. 
Meli a quarter of a pound of butter, and mix with 

it; and then lay it. in the diſh. ' Cut the fleſh off 2 
pair of large foals, or three pair of very ſmall: ones, 
clean- Aung che bones and fins. Lay it on the force. 
meat, and pour in the broth of the eels yo boiled: 
Put on the. lid of the pie, and bake it. Fou ſhould 
boil" the bones of the ſoals with the cel bones, to 
make-it good ; but if you boil the ſoal bones will 
one or two little eels, without the forcemeat, your 
1 will be very good. Vou may treat a turbot in 

ike manner. 5 | 


8 Pie. 


HAVING: gatted your llounders, ye om 
clean, and dry them in a cloth. Juſt boil them, cut 
off the meat clean from the bones, lay a good cruſt 
over the diſh, and lay a little ſreſh butter at che 
bottom, and on that the fiſh, - Seaſon with pepper 
and ſalt to your. mind. Boil the bones in the water 
the fiſh was boiled in, with a little bit of horſe-radiſh, 
a little y, a very little bit of lemon- peel, and a 
cruſt- of bread. Boil it till there be juſt enough 
liquor for the pie, then ſtrain it, and put it into you. 
pe Put on the N and bake i it. 


3 anne Herring Pie. e 8 


H AvINx G ſealed, gutted, k.ES 5 wats; your 5 
herrings clean, cut off their heads; fins, and tails. 


W good cruſt, e your diſh, and 2 
your herri mace, pepper, and ſalt, 
Put à li — in the cap oe eng your diſh, 2 


” 
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then a row of herrings, Parc ſome apples, and cut 
them into thin ſlices over the diſn. Then peel ſome 
onions,” and cut them in the ſame manner. Lay a 


little butter on the top, put in a little water, lay on 


the lid, and bake it well. * 100 1 
8 5 1754 1 2 8 Y 4 1 . vs 
Salmon Pie. 


HAVING made a good.cruſt, cleanſe a piece 
of ſalmon well, ſeaſon it with ſalt, mace, and nut- 
meg, lay a piece of butter at the bottom of the: diſh, 
and lay your ſalmon in. Melt butter; according; 
to your pie. Take a lobſter, boil, it, pick out: all 
the fleſh, chop it ſmall, bruiſe the body, and mix 
it well with butter, which muſt be very good 
Pour it over your ſalmon, put on the lid, and bake 
well, % aft ee, ee ol avs 0 on 


TLohſter Pil 112) 4 % 10 


BOIL two or three lobſters, take the meat out 
of their tails whole, and cut them in four pieces 
long ways. Take out all the ſpawn,. and the meat 
of the claws; beat it well in a mortar, and ſeaſon 
it with pepper, ſalt, two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and 
a little anchovy liquor. Melt half a pound of freſh. 
butter, and ſtir all together, with the crumbs of an 
halfpenny roll rubbed through a fine cullender, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Put a fine puff paſte over 


vour diſh, lay in your tails, and the reſt of the meat 


ſlow oven. 


over them. Put on your cover, and bake it in a 


Auuſſel Pie. 


14 1 
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a good piece of butter, and a few crumbs of bread, 
Stew them a few minutes, fill your pie, put on the 
tid, and bake it half an hour. Always let your fiſh 
be cold, before you put on the lid, or it will ſpoil 
the cruſt. You may make oylter pie after the ſame 
manner. 6 $4 | 
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PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


Cream Pancakes: 
M32 he. yolks of two eggs with half a pint of 
cream, two ounces of ſugar, and alittle beaten 
cinnamon; mace, and nutmeg. Rub your pan with 
lard, and fry them as thin as poſſible. Grate ſugar 
over them. EE * 
10 Milt Panca tles. 

PUT ſix or eight eggs, leaving out half the 
whites, into a quart of milk, and mix them well 
till your batter be of a fine thickneſs. Obſerve to 
mix your flour firſt with a little milk, then add the 
reſt by degrees. Put in two ſpoonſuls of beaten 
ginger, a glaſs of brandy, and a little falt Stir all 
together, and make your ſtew-pan very clean. Put 
in a piece of butter of the ſize of a walnut, and 
then put in a ladleful of batter, which will make a 
pancake, moving the pan round, ſo that the batter 
may be every where even alike in the pan; and 
when you think that ſide be enough, toſs it, or turn 
it cleverly without breaking it. When it be done, 
lay it in a diſh before the fire, and proceed to do the 
relt in like manner. Strew a little ſugar over them 


* 


when you ſend them to table, and take care that they 
be dry. 1 
. 


VF 


Kice Pancales. N | 
TAKE three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice, and a 
quart of cream. Set it on a ſlow fire, and keep 
ftirring it till it be as thick as pap. Pour into it 
half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. * Then 
pour it into an earthen pan, and when it be cold, 
ſtir in three or four ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, 
ſome ſugar, and nine eggs well beaten, Mix all 
well together, and fry them nicely. When cream 
is not to be had, you mult uſe new milk, and a 
ſpoonful more of the flour of rice. 
Common Frilters. 

GET the largeſt” baking apples you can, pare 
them, and take out the core with an apple-ſcraper. 
Cut them in round ſlices, and dip them in batter 
made thus. Take half a pint of ale and two eggs, 
and beat in as much flour as will make it rather 
thicker than a common pudding, with nutmeg and 
ſugar to your taſte. Let it ſtand three or four mi- 
nutes to riſe. - Having dipped your apple into this 
batter, fry them criſp, and ſerve them up with 
fagar grated over them, and wine ſauce in'a boat. 

Fine Frulters, . 

TAKE ſome of the fineſt flour, and dry it well 
before the fire, Mix it with a quart of new milk, 
but take care not to make it too thick. Put to it fix 
or eight eggs, a little nutmeg, mace, and ſalt, and a 
quarter of a pint of ſack or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. 


Beat them well together, then make them preuy 
thick with pippins, and fry them dry. | 
White Fritters, 55 

WAS ſome rice in five or fix different waters, 
and dry it well before the fire. Then beat it very 
fine in a mortar, and fift it through a lawn ſieve. 
Vou muſt have at leaſt an ounce of it. Then put it 
into 
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ins a" ſaucepan, juſt wet it with milk, and when 


it be well incorporated with it, add to it another 


cream, fix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, one of 


pint of milk. Set the whole over a ſtove, or a very 
flow fire, aud take care to keep it always moving. 
Put in a little ginger, and ſome candied lemon-peel 
grated. Keep it over the fire till it be almoſt come 
to the thickneſs of a fine paſte, flour a peal, pour it 
on it, and ſpread it abroad with a rolling-pin. When 
it be quite cold, cut it into little morſels, taking 
care that they do not ſtick one to the other. Flour 
your hands, roll up your fritters handſomely, and 
ſry them. When you ſerve them up, ſugar them, 
and pour over them a little orange flower Water. 
Theſe fritters make a ve 7 petty. fide-diſh, and are 
a very handſome garniſh or a fine diſh. a an elegant 7 


table. | 
A Quire of Paper. e 
TAKE three. ſpoonſuls of fine flour, a. pint of | 


orange flower water, a little ſugar, half a nutmeg 

grated, and half a pound of melted butter almoſt 

cold. Mix all well together, and butter the pan for 

the firſt pancake. Let them run as thin as poſſible, 

and when they be juſt coloured, they vill be 

e. In this manner all nn wee ſhould 
C el. EA Nei 
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in a pint of cream, ten You Fr 98, and Far 
whites. Then take out t 1 5 and pound 
them fine in a mortar; mix them again in the cream 
and eggs, and put ih ſome ſugar and grated white 
bread. Stir them all together, put ſoms freſh butter 
into the pad, and as ſoon as it be hot, pour in the 
batter, ſtirring it in the pan till it be of a good thick- 
neſs. When it be enough, tra it into a diſh, and 
throw ſugar iover [275% 5134 (ts „ 
Q 3 |  Fritters 
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Fritlers Royal. 15 
PUT a.quart of new. milk into a pegs Wo nat | 
whey i it begins to bail, pour in a pint of ſack. Then 
take it off, let it land five. or fix minutes, ſkim off 
the curd, and put it nto a baſon. Beat it up well 
with ſix eggs, and ſe ſon it with, nutmeg. Then 
beat it with a whiſk, ad ' flour ſufficient to give it the 
uſual thickneſs of bauer, Pu in Jas on and ſry 
them quick. 


„ Haſh Fr: piers 


* PUT ſome butter into a ſtew-pan, and let it heat, 
Take half a pint of good ale, and ſtir into it by 
degrees a little flour“ Put in a few currants, or 
chopped apples, beat them up quick, and drop a 
large ſpoonful at a time all over the pan. Take care 
that they do not ſtick together, turn them with an 
egg-flice, and when they be of a fine brown, lay them 
on a diſh, and throw ſome ſugar over them. You 
ay x cut an orange into quarters for garniſh, | 


5 43S 


Abple Frillers. 


| HAVING| beat the yolks of eight eggs and the 
* e of four well together, ſtrain them into a pan. 
Then take a quart of cream, and make it as hot as 
you can bear your finger in. Then put to it a quar- 
1 ter of a pint of ſack, three quarters of a pint of ale, 
is and make a poſſet of it. When it be cool, put to it 
= your eggs, beating it well together. Then put in 
1 ſaſt, ginger, WN. and flour, to your liking. 
* Having made your batter pretty, thick, put in pip- 
| pins ſliced.or .pared, and fry Hem quick in a good 
deal of bauer. | 


"4 


* 


Curd 1 vio . 
| ARE a handful of curds ata kandful of flour, 
j and ten eggs well beaten and rained ; ſome ſugar, 


cloves, mace, and nutmeg beaten, and a. little faf- 
ng HEAL Jas. ſron. 
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fron, :-$tir/all; well together, and fry them quick, 
and of a fine light brown. ern 


n Skirret Fritiers. 4 


TO a pint of pulp of ſkirrets add a ſpoonful of 
flour, the yolks of four eggs, ſugar and ſpice. Make 
them into a thick batter, and fry them quick. | 
SP Syringed Fritters. WOW 
| TO a pint of water add a piece of butter of the 
ſize of an egg, with ſome lemon- peel, green if you 
can get it, raſped preſerved Jemon-peel, and criſped 
orange flowers. Put all together in a ſtew-pan over 
the fire, and, when boiling, throw in ſome fine 
flour. Keep it ſtirring, put more flour in by 
degrees, till your batter be thick enough, and then 
take it off the fire. Take an ounce of ſweet al- 
monds, four bitter ones, and pound them in a mor- 
tar, Stir in two Naples biſcuits crumbled, and two 
eggs beaten. Stir all together, and put in more 
eggs till your batter be thin enough to be ſyringed. 
Fill your ſyringe, your batter being hot, then 
ſyringe your fritters in it, to make it of a true- 
lover's-knot, and being well coloured, ſerve them 
up for a ſide-diſh, At another time, you may rub 
a ſheet of 2 5 with butter, over which you may 
lyringe your fritters, and make them of what ſhape 


you pleaſe. Your butter being hot, turn the paper 
upſide down over it, and youz fritters will eaſily 
drop off. When fried, ſtrew them with ſugar, and 


glaze them. 
Vine-leaf Frilters. 

HAVING procured ſome of the ſmalleſt vine- 
leaves you can get, and having cut off the great 
ſtalks, put them into a diſh with ſome French 
brandy, green lemon raſped, and ſome ſugar, Take 
a good handful of fine flour, mixed with white wine 
or ale, Let your batter be hot, and with a ſpoon 

Q 3 drop 


App it in, ind ike great care that 2 5 do not tick 

to each other. On each fritter lay a leaf, then fry 
them quick, and ſtrew ſugar oyer them. Glaze 
them with a red-hot ſhovel. With all fritters, made 
with milk and eggs, you ſhould have beaten cinna- 
mon and ſugar in a ſaucer, and either ſqueeze an 
orange over it, or pour a glaſs of white wine, and ſo 
throw ſugar all over the diſh. They ſhould be fried 


in a good deal of fat, of which beet irippingor hog's 
lard is the beſt. | 


* e Chury Fritters. 8 5 
CJ off the ſtalks of your clary leaves, and dip 


wem one by one in a batter made with mil and 
Hour. Your batter being hot, fry them quick. 
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PICKLING,  COLLARING, a x » POTTING. 


RA 
1 i ne 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 
, | % mY 


II is an eſſential point with the houſe-keeper, to 
take care never to be without pickles of her own 
preparing, that ſhe may not be obliged to purchaſe 
them at „ where they are often Þadly prepared, 
and made to pleaſe the eye by the uſe of pernicious 
ingredients. It is too common a practice, to make 
uſe of braſs utenſils, in order to give the pickles a 
fine green; but the ſame purpoſe might be effected 
by heating the liquor, and keeping it in a proper 
degree of warmth on the hearth or the chimney cor- 
ner. By this method you would avoid the pernicious 
conſequence of the uſe of braſs utenſils, or of verdi- 
greaſe of any kind, which are in their nature a very 
powerful poiſon, Stone jars are undoubtedly the 
beſt for keeping all forts of pickles; for, though 
they be expenſive on the firſt purchaſe, yet they will, 
in the end, be found much cheaper than earthen 
veſſels, through which, it has been found by experi- 
ence, ſalt and vinegar will penetrate, eſpecially when 
put in hot. When you take any pickle out of your 
Jars, be ſure never to do it with your fingers, as that 
will ſpoil your pickle; but always make uſe of a 
ſpoon for that purpoſe. As vinegar is the grand 
menſtruum of all pickles, we ſhall proceed to give 
directions for making it. 

Q 4 ; Common 
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of the peeps of elder flowers, and ſo in 1 
| e. 
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| | Common Vinegar., , 300 
PUT as many pounds of coarſe Liſhon ſugar as 


| you take gallons of water; boil it, and keep ſkim- 


ming it as long as any ſcum will riſe. Then put it 
into tubs, and when jt be as cold as beer to work, 
toaſt a large piece of bread, and rub it over with yeſt. 


Let it work wen four hours; then have ready a 


veſſel, iron-hooped and well, painted, fixed in a 


place where the ſun has full power, and fix it fo as 


not to have any occaſion to move it. When you 
draw it off, fill your veſſels, and lay a tile on the 


bung -hole to keep the duſt out. Make it in March, 


and it will be fit to uſe in June or July. Then draw 

it off into little ſtone bottles, let it ſtand till you 

want to uſe it, and it will never be foul any more; 

but ſhould you find it not four enough, let it ſtand a 

month longer before you draw it oft. 
 Elder-Flewer Vinegar. 

PUT two gallons of ſtrong ale allegar to a peck 


for any greater quantity you chooſe to make. Set it 
in the ſun in a ſtone jar for a fortnight, and then filter 


it through a flannel bag. When you draw it off, 


puSit into ſmall bottles, in which it will preſerve its 
flavour better than in large ones. Whep you mix 
the flowers and the allegar together, be careful you 


0 not drop any of the ſtalks among the peeps, 


 Goofeberry Vinegar. | 

CRUSYI with your hands in a tub the ripeſt | 
gooſeberries you can get, and to every peck of 
radi put, two gallons of water. Mix them 
vell together, and let them work for three weeks. 


Stir them up three or four times a day, then ſtrain 


the liquor through a hair fieve, and put to every 
gallon a pound of brown ſugar, a pound of treacle, 
2 ſpoonful of freſh barm, and let it work three or ; 4a 
Ed £ a 32 1 e 4 . ; ; ; days 
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days in the ſame tub well waſhed. Rum it into iron - 
hooped barrels, let it ſtand twelve months, and then 


draw it into bottles for uſe. This is far ſuperior to 
wine- wine vinegar. | WEST 2-85 

1 - Tarragon Vinegar. 

STRIP off the leaves of tarragon juſt as it is 
going into bloom, and to every pound of leaves put 
a gallon of ſtrong white-wine vinegar in a ſtone jug, 
to ferment for a fortnight. Then run it through a 
flannel bag, and to every four gallons of vinegar put 
half an aunce of ifinglals diſſolved in cyder, Mix 
it well, put it into large bottles, and let it ſtand a 
month to fine. Then rack it off into pint bottles, 
and uſe it as you want it. 8 


Sugar Vinegar. 
TO fix gallons of water put nine pounds of brown 


ſugar, and fo in proportion ſor any greater quantity. 


Boil for a quarter of an hour, and put it lukewarm 
into a tub, Put to it a pint of new barm, and let it 
work four or five days. Stir it up three or four times 
a day, then turn it into a clean iron-hooped barrel, 
and ſet it in the ſun, If you make it in February, 
it will be fit for uſe in Auguſt. It may be uſed for 
molt ſorts of pickles, except muſhrooms and walnuts, 
This is nearly the ſame as that we have mentioned 
under the title of Common Vinegar. 


Walnut Catchup. 


HAVING put what quantity of walnuts you 
pleaſe into jars, cover. them with cold ſtrong ale 
allegar, and tie them cloſe for twelve months. Then 
take out the walnuts from the allegar, and to eve 


gallon of the liquor put two heads of garlick, half a. 


pound of anchovies, a quart of red wine, and of 


mace, cloves, long, black, and Jamaica pepper, and 


ginger, an ounce each. ' Boil them all together till 
the liquor be reduced to half the quantity, and the 
1 next 
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next day botde it for uſe, It will be good in fiſh 
ſauce, or ſtewed beef; and one good quality of it is, 
that the longer it be kept, the better it will. be; ſor 
it has been proved, by experience, that ſome of it, 
after having been kept five years, was better than 
when firſt made. Another method of making. wal- 


nut catchup is thus: Take green walnuts before the 


ſhell be formed, and grind them in a crab- mill, or 

nd them in a marble mortar. Squeeze out the 
juice through a coarſe cloth, and put to every gallon 
of juice a pound of anchovies, the ſame quantity of 
hay ſalt, four ounces of Jamaica pepper, two of long, 
and two of black pepper; of mace, cloves, and 
ginger, each an-ounce, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh. 
Boil all together till reduced to half the quantity, 


and put it into a pot. When it be cold, bottle it, 


and in three months it will be fit for uſe. 


' .- Muftiroom Catchup. | 

CRUSH with your hands the full-growh flaps of 
muſhrooms, and into every peck of them throw a 
handful of falt. Let them ſtand all night, and the 
next day put them into ſtew-pans. Set them in a 
quick oven for twelve hours, and then ſtrain them 
through a hair ſieve. To every gallon of liquor, put 
of cloves, Jamaica, black pepper, and ginger, one 


© ounce each, and half a pound of common ſalt. Set 


it on a flow fire, and let it boil till half the liquor be 
waſted away. Then put it in a clean pot, and bottle 


it for uſe as ſoon as it be quite cold. 


8 Muſhroom Powder, | : 
HAVING procured the largeſt and thickeſt but- . 


tons you can get, peel them, and cut off the root end, 


but do not waſh them. Spread them ſeparately on 
pewtcr diſhes, and ſet them in a flow oven to dry. 


Let the liquor dry up into the muſhrooms, as that 


will make the powder much ſtronger, and let them 
. | h continue 
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continue in the oven till you find they will powder. 
Then beat them in a marble mortar, and ſiſt them 
through a fine ſieye, with a little chyan pepper, and 
ounded mace. Keep it in a dry cloſet, well 
Looked. | | TONS , 
1 Lemon Pickle. 


GRATE off very thin the out-rinds of two dozen 
of lemons, and cut the lemons into four quarters, 
but leave the bottoms whole. Rub on them equally 
half a pound of bay falt, and ſpread them on a large 
pewter diſh, Put them into a cool oven, or let them 
dry gradually by the fire, till all the juice be dried 
into the peels. Then put them into a well-glazed 
pitcher, with an ounce of mace, half an ounce of 
cloves beat fine, an ounce of nutmegs cut into thin 
ſlices, four ounces of peeled garlic, and half a pint 
of muſtard- ſeed a little bruiſed, and tied in a muſlin 
rag. Pour over them two quarts of boiling white- 
wine vinegar, and cloſe the pitcher well up. Let it 
ſtand by the fire five or fix days, ſhake it up well 
every day, then tie it up, and let it ſtand three 
months, by which time it will loſe its bitter taſte. 
When you bottle it, put the pickle and lemon in a 
hair ſieve, preſs them well to get out the liquor, and 
let it ſtand another day, Then pour off the fine, and 
bottle it ; Jet the other ſtand three or four days, and 
it will fine itſelf, Then pour off the fine, and bottle 
it; and let it ſtand again to fine, and thus proceed 
till the whole be bottled. It may be uſed in any 
white ſauce, without fear of hurting the colour, and 
1s very good for fiſh-ſauce and made diſhes. A tea- 
* ſpoonful will be ſufficient for white ſauce, and double 
the quantity for brown fauce for a fowl. It is a 
moſt uſeful pickle, and gives a fine flavour to what- 
ever it be uſed in; but remember always to put 
it in before you thicken the ſauce, or put in any 

f D 3 , l l op , * 3 5 | cream, 
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cream, leſt - the ſharpneſs ſhould make it curdle, 


1 . 
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which will ſpoil your ſauſee Ge 
ü # 5 2 | La ; Cuctmbers. Tg © 3 2 # 
von cucumbers muſt be as free. from ſhots as 
poſſible, and the ſmalleſt you can get. Put them 
into ſtrong ſalt and water for nine or ten days, or till 
* they be quite yellow, and ſtir them twice a day at 
Jeaſt, or they will grow ſoſt. When they be perfect 
ly yellow, pour the water from them, and cover 
them with plenty of vine leaves. Set your water 
over the fire, and when it boils, pour it upon them, 
and ſet them upon the hearth to keep warm. When 
the water be monly Folds make it boiling hot again, 
and pour it upon them. Proceed in this manner till 
ou perceive they be of a fine green, which they will 
in four or five times. Be careful to keep them 
well covered with vine leaves, with a cloth, and diſh 
over the top to keep in the. ſteam, which will hel 
to green them the ſooner, When they be 3 
put them in a hair ſieve to drain, and then make the 
following pickle for them: To every two. quarts of 
white wine vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, ten 
or twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger cut into ſlices, 
the ſame of black pepper, and a. handful of falt: 
Boil them all together for five minutes, pour it hot 
upon your pickles, and tie them down with a bladder 
for uſe. You may pickle them with ale allegar, or 
diſtilled vinegar; and you may add;three: or four 
cloves of garlic or ſhalots. „ 8. 


7 


| e + 
. Cucumbers in Slices. ew 
SLICE ſome large cucumbers before they be too 
ripe, of the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and put them 
into a pewter diſh, To every dozen of cucumbers, 
flice two large onions thin, and ſo on till you have 
filled your dith, or have got the quantity you intend 
10 pickle; but remember to put a handful of falt 
| between 


* 
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between every cow. Then cover them with another 
pewter diſh, and let them ſtand twenty-four hours. 
Then put them into a cullender, and let them 
well; put them into a jar, cover them over wit 
white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand four hours. 
Pour the vinegar from them into a ſaucepan, and 
boil it with a hitle falt. Put to the prom a little 
mace, a little whole pepper, a large race of ginge 
ſliced, and then en e he boiling 5 2 
Cover es cle and when they be cold, tie them 
down, and they will be ready for uſe in à few 
days. 4 : : a Ta | 1 5 | - 
Malnuls pickled black. 22 
YOUR walnuts muſt be taken from the tree be- 
fore the ſhell be hard, which may be known by 
running a 655 into them, and always gather them 
when, ha un be hot upon them. Vut them into 
ſtrong falt and water for nine days, nd ftir them 
twice a day, obſerving to change the ſalt and water 
every three days. Then put them into a hair ſieve, 
and let them ſtand in the air till they turn black. 
Put them into ſtrong ſtone jars, and pour boiling 
allegar over them. Cover them up, and let them 
ſtand till they be cold. Then give the allegar three 
more bollings, pour it each time on the walnuts, and 


Jet it ſtand till it be cold between every boiling. A 


- 


Then tie them down with paper and a bladder over 
them, and let them ſtand two. months. Having 
food that time, take them out of the allegar, and 
make for them the following pickle : To every two 
quarts of gs put Half an ounce of mace, and 
the ſame of cloves; of black pepper, Jamaica. pep- - 
per, ginger, and long pepper, an ounce each; and 
two ounces of common ſalt. : Boil it ten minutes, 
pour it hot on your walnuts, and tie them down, 
covered with paper and a bladder. 


3 . . Walnut 
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madd halli whit," 

HAVING procured a ſufficient quantity of wal- 
nuts, of the largeft ſize, and taken the above pre- 
cautions that their ſhells be not hard, pare them very 
thin till the white appear, and throw them into ſpring- 
water and a handful of ſalt as you do them. Let 
them ſtand in that water for ſix hours, and put a thin 
board upon them to keep them under the water. 
Then ſet on a ſtew- pan, with ſome clean ſptipg- water 
on a charcoal fire. Take your nuts out of the water, 
put them into the ſtew-pan, and let them ſimmer four 
or five minutes, but not boil. Then have ready a 
pan of ſpring-water, with a handful of white ſalt in 
it, ſtir it till the ſalt be melted, then take your nuts 
out of the ſtew-pan with a wooden ladle or ſpoon, 
and put them into the cold water and ſalt. Let them 
land a quarter of an hour, with the board lying on 
them to keep them down as before; for if they bc 
not kept under the liquor they will turn black. Then 
lay them on a cloth, and cover them with another 
to dry; carefully rub them with a ſoft. cloth, and put 
thein into your jar, with ſome blades of mace and 
nutmeg ſliced thin. Mix your ſpice between your 
nuts, and pour diſtilled vinegar over them. When 
; your jar be full of nuts, pour mutton fat over them, 
And tie them cloſe down with a bladder and leather, 

a keep out the air. „ 

MWalnuts pickled of an Olive Colour. 
HAVING gathered your walnuts with the ſame 
precautions as above directed, put them into ſtrong 
ale allegar, and tie them down under a bladder and 
paper to keep out the air. Let them ſtand twelve 
months, then take them out of the allegar, and 
make for them a pickle of ſtrong allegar. To every 
quart, put half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the 


ſame of long pepper, a quarter of an ounce of 7% | 
| 3 ; the 
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the fame of cloves, a head of parlic, and a little 
ſalt. Boil them all together five or fix minutes, 
and them pour it upon your walnuts. As it gets 
cold, boil it again three times, and pour it on your 
walnuts. Then tie them down with a bladder and 
paper over it; and, if your 'allegar be good, they 
will keep ſeveral Joy without either turning 
colour, or growing ſoft. Vou may make very good 
catchup of the allegar that comes from the walnuts, 
by adding a pound of anchovies, an ounce of cloves, 
the fame of long and of black pepper, a head of 
garlic, and half a pound of common alt, to ev 
gallon of allegar. Boil it till it be half reduced, an 
{kitn/it well. Then bottle it for uſe, and it will keep 
a great while. 1 a 18 33016393 eee 


Walnuts -puckled' green. | | 17 


FOR this purpoſe, you muſt. make choice of the 
large double or French walnuts, gathered before 
the ſhells be hard. Wrap them ſingly in vine leaves, 
put a few vine leaves in the bottom of your jar, 
and pr} fill it with your walnuts. Take care 
that they do not touch one another, and put a good 
many leaves over them. Then fill your jar with 
good allegar, cover them cloſe that the air cannot 
get in, and let them ſtand for three weeks. Then 
pour the allegar from them, put freſh leaves on the 
bottom of another jar, take out your walnuts, and 
wrap them ſeparately in freſh leaves as quick as pol- 
ſibly you can. Put them into your jar with a good 
many leaves over them, and fill it- with white wine 
vinegar. Let them ſtand three weeks, pour off your 
vinegar, and wrap them as before, with freſh leaves 
at the bottom and top of your jar. Take freſh 
white wine vinegar, put ſalt in it till it will bear 
an egg, and add to it mace, cloves, nutmeg, and 
garlic. Woil it about eight minutes, and then pour 
it on Four walnats. Tie them cloſe with paper 
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and a bladder, and ſet them by for uſe. Always 
take care to keep them covered, and when you take 
any out for uſe, you muſt not put in any again that 
be leſt. ; . 


my 


Ta Klidney Beans. ; 
PUT ſome young and ſmall beans into a ſtrong 
ſalt and water for three days,' ſtirring them two, or 


three times each day. Then put them into a pan, 


with vine leaves bath under and over them, and pour 
on them the ſame. water they came out of. Cover 
them cloſe, and ſet them over a very (ow fire till 
they be of a very fine green. Then put them into a 
hair ſieve to drain, and make a pickle: for them of 
white wine vinegar, or fine ale allegar. Boil it, five 
or ſix minutes with a little mace, Jamaica pepper, 
long pepper, and a race or two of ginger ſliced. 
Then pour it hot upon the beans, and tic them down 
with a bladder and paper. 7 


- „„ - BID ©2376 
' CUCUMBERS uſed for this purpoſe muſt be 
of the largeſt ſort, and taken from the vines before 
they be too ripe, or yellow at the ends. Cut a 
piece out of the ſide, and take out the ſeeds with 
an apple ſcraper, or a tea-ſpoon. Then put them 
into very ſtrong ſalt and water for eight or nine 
days, or till they be very yellow. Stir them well 


two or three times each day, and put them into a 


pan, with a large quantity of vine leaves both over 
and under them. Beat a little roach-alum very 
fine, and put it into the ſalt and water they came 
out of. Pour it on your cucumbers, and ſet it 
upon a very ſlow fire for four or five hours, till they 
be pretty green. Then take them out, and drain 
them in a hair ſieve, and when they be cold, put to 
them a little horſe-radiſh, then muſtard-ſeed, two 
or three heads of garlic, a few pepper-corns, a few 
green cucumbers fliced in ſmall pieces, then _ 
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radiſh, and the ſame as before - mentioned, till you 
have filled them. Then take the piece you cut out, 
and ſew it on with a large ncedle and thread, and do 
all the reſt in the ſame manner. Have ready the 
following pickle. To every gallon of allegar put an 
ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, two ounces of 
ſliced ginger, the ſame of long pepper, Jong pep- 
per, and black pepper; three ounces of muſtard ſeed 


tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and a ſtick 


of horſe-radiſh cut in ſlices: Boil them five minutes 
in the allegar, then pour it upon your pickles, tie 
them down, and keep them for uſe. 


| | U ik 5 IE, 

YOUR codlings muſt be gathered when they be 
about the ſize of a large French walnut. Put them 
into a pan with a great many vine leaves at the bot- 
tom, and cover them well with the vine leaves. 
Set them over a very ſlow fire till you can peel the 
ſkin off, and then take them carefully up in a hair 
ſieve; peel them with a pen-knife, and put them 
into the ſame pot again, with the vine leaves and 
water as before. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them 


over a flow fire till they be of a fine green. Then 


drain” them through a hair fieve, and when they be 
cold, put them into diſtilled vinegar. Pour a little 
mutton ſat on the top, and with a bladder and paper 
ve then own let: HF 


HAVING ' procured fine pippins, free from 
ſpots and bruiſes, put them into a preſerving· pan 


with cold ſpring water, and ſet them on a charcoal 


fire. Keep them ſtirring with a wooden ſpaon till 
they will peel, but do not let them boil. When 
they be enough, peel them, and put them into the 
water again, with a quarter of à pint of the beft 
vinegar, and a quarter of an ownce of alum. Cover 
| | R them 
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them cloſe with a pewter diſh, and ſet them on the 
charcoal fire again, but do not let them boil. Let 
them ſtand, turning them now and then, till they 
look green; then take them out, and lay them on 
a cloth to cool. When they be cold, put to them 
the following pickle, To every gallon of vinegar 
put two ounces of muſtard ſeeds, two or three heads 
of garlic, a good deal of ginger,ſliced, half an ounce 
of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. Mix your pickle 
well together, pour it over your pippins, and cover 
them. cloſe. bot 3 

ä Gerlins. 

TAKE a large earthen pan with ſpring water in 
it, and to every gallon of water put two pounds of 
ſalt. Mix them well together, and throw in five 
hundred gerk ins. In two hours take them out, and 
put them to drain. Let them be drained very dry, 
and then put them into a jar. Put into a pot a gal- 
lon of the beſt white-wine vinegar, half an ounce of 
cloves and mace, an ounce of allſpice, the ſame 
quantity of muſtard ſeed, a ſtick of horſe radiſh cut 
in ſlices, fix bay leaves, two or three races of ginger, 
a nutmeg cut in pieces, and a handful of ſalt, Boil 
up all together in the pot, and pour 1t over the 
gerkins. Cover them cloſe down, and let them 
ſtand twenty-four hours. Then put them in your 
pot, and let them ſimmer over the fire till they be 
green; but be careful not to let them boil, as that 
will ſpoil them. Then put them into your jar, and 
cover them cloſe down till they be cold. Then tie 
them over with a bladder and a leather, and put them 


in a cold dry place. 


ats 


Peaclies, Nefarines, and Apricots. 


- YOUR peaches muſt be gathered when they be 
at their full growth, and . they turn to be 
ripe, and be ſure that they be not bruiſed, Take 
FO 8 eee ay 
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as much ſpring water as you think will cover them, 
and make it ſalt enough to bear an egg, for which 
purpole you muſt uſe an equal quantity of bay and 
common ſalt. Then lay in your peaches, and put a 
thin board over them to keep them under the water, 
Let them ſtand three days, then take them out, wipe 
them very carefully with a fine ſoft cloth, and lay 
them in your jar. Then take as much white-wine 
vinegar as will fill your jar, and to every gallon put 
one pint of the beſt well made muſtard, two or three 
heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger ſliced, and 
half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmegs. Mix 
your pickle well together, and | ewe it over your 
peaches. Tie them up cloſe, and they will be fit to 
eat in two months. Nettarines and apricots are 
pickled in the ſame manner. ts 
1 Barberries. 7 
HAVING procured barberries that are not 
over ripe, pick off the leaves and dead ſtalks, and 
put them into jars, with a large quantity of ſtrong 
ſalt and water, and tie them down with a bladder: 
When you fee a ſcum riſe on your barberries, put 
them into, freſh ſalt and water; but they need no 
vinegar, their own ſharpneſs being fully ſufficient to 
preſerve them. 1 | | 


I Radiſi Pods. 

PUT your radiſh pods, which muſt be gathered 
when they be quite young, into ſalt and water all 
"night. Then boil the falt and water they were laid 
in, pour it upon your pods, and cover your jar cloſe 
to keep in the ſteam. When it be pretty nearly 
cold, make it boiling hot, and pour it on again, and 
keep doing ſo till your pods be quite green. Then 
put them into a ſieve to drain, and- make a pickle 
for them of white-wine vinegar, with a little mace, 
ginger, long pepper, and horſe-radiſh, Pour it 
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boiling hot upon your pods, and when it be almoſt 
cold, make your vinegar twice hot as before, and 
pour it upon them. Tie them down with a bladder, 
and put them by for uſe. 
e Beet Roots. 
BEET Roots are a very pretty garniſh for made 
diſhes, and are thus pickled. Boll the roots till they 
be tender, then take off the ſkins, cut them in flices, 
gimp them in the ſhape of wheels, or what form you 
pleaſe, and put them into a jar. Take as much 
vinegar as you think will cover them, .and bail it with 
a little mace, a rice of ginger ſliced, and a few ſlices 
of horſe-radiſh. Pour it hot upon your roots, and tic 
them down, | - 
oe. . Parſley pickled green. 
MAKE a ftrong ſalt and water that will bear an 
egg, and throw into it a large quantity of curled 
| parſley. Let it ſtand a week, then take it out to 
drain, make a freſh ſalt and water as before, and let 
it ſtand another week, Then drain it well, put it into 
ſpring water, and change it three days ſucceſſively, 
Then ſcald it in hard water till it become green, take 
it out and drain it quite dry, and boil a quart, of diſ- 
tilled yinegar a few minutes, with two or three blades 
of mace, a nutmeg ſliced, and a ſhalot or two. When 
it be quite cold, pour it on your parſley, with two 
or three ſlices of horſe-radiſh, and keep it for uſe, 
: | Elder Buds. 


- HAVING procured your elder buds, which mult | 


be gathered when they be about the ſize of hop buds, 

ut them into a ſtrong ſalt and water for nine days, 
. aqgnd ſtir. them two or three times a day. Then put 
them into a pan, cover them with vine leaves, and 
pour on them. the water they came out of. Set them 
over a flow fire till they be quite green, and then 
make a. pickle for them of allegar, a little mare, 4 
11 8 ew 
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few ſhalots, and ſome ginger ſliced. Boil them two 
or three minutes, and pour it upon your buds. Tie 
them down, and keep them in a dry place for uſe, 


: Elder Shoots. bs 
PU T your elder ſhoots, which muſt be gathered 
when they be of the thickneſs of a pipe ſhank, into 
{alt and water all night, . Then put them into ſtone 
jars in layers, and between every layer ſtrew a little 
muſtard ſeed, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, a few ſhalots, a a 
little white beet-root, and a cauliflower pulled into 


ſmall pieces. Then pour boiling allegar upon it, 


and ſcald it three times. Keep it in a dry place, 
with a leather tied over it. 
Naſturtiums. | | 
PUT Jour naſturtium berries, which muſt' be 
gathered ſoon after the bloſſoms be gone off, into 
cold ſalt and water, and change the water for three 
days ſucceſſively. Make your pickle of white-wine 
vinegar, mace, nutmeg ſliced, ſhalots, peppet-cotns, 
alt, and horſe-radiſh. Your pickle muſt be made 
pretty ſtrong, as you muſt not boil it. When you 
have drained your berries, put them into a jar, and 
pour the pickle to them. | bh: 
"+. Grapes. 
LET your grapes be of their full growth, but not 
ripe. Cut them into ſmall bunches fit for garniſh- 
ing, and put them into a ſtone jar, with vine leaves 
between every layer of grapes. Then take ſpring 
vater, as much as will cover them, put into it a 
pound of bay ſalt, and as much white ſalt as will 
make it bear am egg. Dry your bay ſalt and pound " 
u, before. you put it in, as that will make it melt the 
loner, - Put it into a pot, and boil and ſkim it well; 
but take off only the black ſcum. When it has 
bailed a quarter of an hour, let it ſtand to cool and 
ſettle; and ben it be almoſt cold, pour the clear 
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liquor on the grapes, lay vine leaves on the tap, tie 
them down cloſe with a linen cloth, and cover them 
vith a diſh. Let them ſtand twenty-four hours, then 
take them out, lay them on a cloth, cover them over 
with another, and let them dry between the cloths. 
Then take two quarts of vinegar, a quart of ſpring 
. water, and a pound of coarle ſugar. Let it boil a 
little, ſkim it very clean as it boils, and let it ſtand 
till it be quite cold. Dry your jar with a cloth, put 
freſh vine leaves at the bottom and between every 
bunch of grapes, and on the top. Then pour the 
clear off the pickle on the grapes, fill your jar that 
the pickle may be above the grapes, and having tied 
a thin piece of board in a piece of flannel, lay it on 
the top of the jar, to keep the grapes under the liquor. 
Tie them down with a bladder and a leather, and 
when you want them for uſe, take them out with a 
wooden ſpoon. 


. , Cauliſlowers. iP 

PULL the whiteſt and cloſeſt cauliflowers you 
can get into bunches, and ſpread them on an earthen 
diſh. - Lay ſalt all over them, and let them ſtand for 
three days to bring out all the water. Then put 
them into Jars, and pour boiling ſalt and water upon 
them, Let them ſtand all night, then drain them 
into a hair ſieve, and put them into glaſs jars. Fill 
up your jars with diſtiiled vinegar, and tie them 
down cloſe. | +; 


Red Cabbage. es 

HAVING ſliced your cabbage croſs-ways, put 
it on an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle a handful of {alt 
cover it. Cover it with another diſh, and let it ſtand 
twenty-four hours. Then put it into a cullender to 
drain, and lay it in your jar. Take white vine 
vinegar enough to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and 
a'lſpice. Put them in whale; vith a little cochineal 
bruiſed fine. Then boil it up, and pour it er 
ol 
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hot or cold on your cabbage. Cover it clole with 
a cloth till it be cold, if you pour on the pickle hot, 
and then ie it up cloſe as you do other pickles. a 


Indian Pickle, or Piccalillo. 

TAKE a cauliflower, a white cabbage, a few 
ſmall cucumbers, radiſh pods, kidney-beans, and a 
little beet root, or any other thing commonly pickled. 
Put them into a hair ſieve, and throw a large hand- 
ful of ſalt over them. Set them in the ſun, or before 
the fire, for three days to dry. When all the water 
be run out of them, put them into a large earthen 
pot in layers, and between every layer put a handful _ 

ol brown muſtard ſeed. Then take as much ale al- 
legar as you think will cover it, and to every four 
quarts of allegar, put an ounce of turmeric. Boil. 
them together, and pour it hot upon your pickle. 
Let it ſtand twelve days upon the hearth, or till the 
pickles be all of a bright yellow colour, and moſt of 
the allegar ſucked up. Then take two quarts of ſtrong 
ale allegar, an ounce of mace, the ſame of white 
pepper, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and the 
lame of long pepper and nutmeg. Beat them all 
together, and boil them ten minutes in the allegar. 
Then pour it upon your pickles, with four ounces of 
pegled garlic, Tie it cloſe down. wy 


| Mifhrooms. 

PUT the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get into. 
ſpring water, and rub them with a piece of new 
flannel dipped in ſalt. Throw them into cold water 
as you do.them, which will make them keep their 

colour. Then put them into a ſaucepan, and throw 
a handful of ſalt over them. Cover them cloſe, and 
{et them over the fire four or five minutes, or till you 
find they be thoroughly hot, and the liquor be drawn 
out of them. Then lay them between two clean 
cloths till they be cod pu them into glaſs bottles, 
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and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar: - Put a blade 
or two of mace, and a tea- ſpoonſul of eating oil, in- 
to every bottle. Cork them up cloſe, and ſet them 
in a cool place. If you have not any diſtilled vine- 
gar, you may uſe white wine vinegar, or ale allegar 
will do; but it muſt be boiled with a little mace, 
ſalt, and a few flices of ginger, and it mult ſtand to 
be cold before you put it on your muſhrooms. - If 
. Your vinegar or allegar be too ſharp, it will ſoften 
our muſhrooms, neither will they keep ſo long, nor 

x ſo white. ONE e 
If you wiſh to pickle your muſhrooms brown,” you 
muſt proceed in the following manner. Waſh a 
quart of large muſhroom buttons in allegar with a 
| Fanvet Take three anchovies and chop them fall, 
a few. blades of mace, a little pepper and ginger, a 
ſpoonſul of ſalt, and three cloves of ſhalots. Put 
them into a ſaucepan, wich as much allegar as will 
half cover them, ſet them on the fire, and let them 


ſtew till they ſhrink pretty much. When cold, put 
them into ſmall bottles, with the allegar poured upon 
them. Then cork and tie them up cloſe; This 
pickle uſed in brown fauce, is a very great addition 


to it. 
9 £147 Aries 5 Dat 
TAKE young artichokes as ſoon as they he 
formed, and boil them for two or three minutes in a 
ſtrong ſalt and water. Lay them upon a hair ſieve to 
drain, and when they be cold, put them into nar- 
row-topped jars. Then take as much white-wine 
vinegar as will cover your artichokes. Boil them 
with a blade or two of mace, a few ſlices of ginger, 
and a nutmeg cut thin. Pour it on them while it be 
hot, and tie them down cloſe. „ 


Artichoke Bottoms. . $a = 


BOI 9 your artichokes til} you''can pull off he 
leaves, then take off the chokes, and eur them ſrom 
Ea 5 | t 70 | the 
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the ſtalk ; but take great care that you do not let the 
knife touch the top. Throw them into ſalt and wa- 
ter for an hour, then take them out, and lay them- 


on a cloth to drain. As foon as they be dry, put 
them into large wide-mouthed glaſſes, with a little 


mace and ſliced nutmeg between, and fill them either 
with diſtilled vinegar, or ſugar-vinegar and ſpring- : 


water. Cover them with mutton. fat fried, and tis 
them down with leather and a bladder. 5 


1 


A 


+ TAKE a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt onions- 
you can get, and put them into falt and water for 


nine days, obſerving to. change the. water every. day. 


Then put them into jars, and pour freſh boiling ſalt 
and water over them. Let them ſtand cloſe covered 


until they be cold, then make ſome more falt. and 
vater, and pour it boiling hot upon them. When it 
be cold, put your onions into a hair ſieve to drain, 
then put them into wide-mouthed- bottles, and fill 
them up with diſtilled vinegar. Put into every botile 


a ſlice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, and a 
large tea-poonful of eating oil, which will keep the 
onions white. If you like the taſte of a bay-leaf, 
you may put one or two into every bottle, and as 
much bay ſalt as will lie on a ſix - pence. Cork them 


well uß. 
1 


Caveacb, or Pickled M ackerel, 


TAKE fix large mackerel, and cut them into 
round pieces. Then take an ounce of beaten pep. 
per, three large  nutmegs, a little mace, and a 
handfut of ſalt. Mix your ſalt and beaten ſpice 
together, then make tWo or three holes in each 
piece, and with your finger thruſt the ſeaſoning into 

fon | 


the. holes. Rub the piece all over with the 


ing,” fry\them' brown in oil, and let them fand ell 
they” be cold. Then put chem into vinegar, and 
Bey, ho rhe | W 8 
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cover them with oil. They are delicious eating, 
and, if they be well covered, they will keep a long 


time. 5 . 1 
ABOUT the beginning or middle of May, take 
the middle of the ſtalks of the young ſhoots of elder, 
for the tops of the ſhoots are not worth doing. Peel 
off the out rind, and lay them all night in a ſtrong 
brine of ſalt and beer. Dry them fingly in a cloth, 
and in the mean time make a pickle of an equal 
quantity of gooſeberry vinegar and ale allegar. To 
every quart of pickle put an ounce of long pepper, 
the ſame quantity of fliced ginger, a few corns of 
Jamaica pepper, and a little mace. Boil it, and 
pour it hot upon the ſhoots. Stop the jar cloſe, and 
et it by the fire ſide for twenty four hours, taking 
care to ſtir it frequently. g. 


Eff] Pro Wd one Redd: Aſparagus. SLY 1 
Cb off the white ends of the largeſt aſparagus 
you can get, and waſh the green ends in ſpring 
water. Then put them into another clean water, 
and let them lie therein two or three hours. Put 
into a broad ſtew-pan full of ſpring water a large 
handful of ſalt, ſet it on the fire, and when it boils, 
put in your graſs, not tied up, but looſe, and not 
too many at a time, leſt you break the heads.. Jult 
ſcald them, and no more; then take them out with 
a broad ſkimmer, and lay them on a cloth to cool. 
Then make your pickle with a gallon or more, ac- 
cording to the quantity of your aſparagus, of bite 

wine vinegar, and an ounce, of bay-ſalt. - Boil it, 
and put your aſparagus into your jar. To a gallon 
of pickle put two nutmegs, a quarter of an-ounce 
of mace, and the ſame quantity of whole white pep- 
per. Pour the pickle hot over the aſparagus, and 
cover them with a linen cloth, three or four times. 
double; and when they have ſtood a week, - boil we F 
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pickle again. Let them ſtand a week longer, then 

* boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot as before. 
When they be cold, cover them cloſe, in the ſame 
manner as you do other pickles, 3 


Ox Palates. 


WASH che palates well with ſalt and water, and 
put them into a pipkin with ſome clean ſalt and wa- 
ter. When they be ready to boil, ſkim them well, 
and put to them as much pepper, cloves, and mace, 
as will give them a quick taſte, When they be boiled 
tender, which will require four or five hours, peel 


them, and cut them into ſmall pieces, and let them 


cool. Then, make the pickle of an equa] quantity 


of white-wine and vinegar. _ Boil the pickle, and 
put in_the 1 that were boiled in the palates. 
the pickle and palates be cold, lay your 


When both 
palates in a jar, and put to them a few bay- leaves, 
and a little freſh fpice. Pour the pickle over them, 
cover them cloſe, and keep them for uſe. They 


are very uſeful to put into made diſhes ; or you may 


at any time make a pretty little diſh, either wit 


brown ſauce or White, or butter and muſtard, and a 


ſpoonful of white wine. | 
N 8 Samphire. 


” 


LAY green ſamphire into a clean pan, and throw 
oyer it two or three handfuls of ſalt; then cover it 
with ſpring water. Let it lie twenty - four hours, then 
put it into a clean ſaucepan, throw in a handful] of 


lalt, and cover it with good vinegar. Cover the pan 


cloſe, and ſet it over a ſlow fire. Let it ſtand till it 


be juſt green and criſp, and then take it off at 


that moment; for if it ſhould remain till it be ſoft, 
it will de ſpoiled. Put it in, your pickling-pot, and 
cover it cloſe. As ſoon as it be cold, tie it down,, 
with a bladder and leather, and keep it ſor uſe. Or 
you may keep it all the year, in a very ſtrong ns, 
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of falt and v water, and throw | it into vinegar juſt before 
you uſe it. 


$81 5177 £ Ra Currints. 


TASK Ale wine vinegar, and to every quatt 
of vinegar. put in half, a pound of Liſbon ſugar. 
Then pick 1 worlt of your currants, and put them 
into this liquor? but put the beſt of your currants | 
Into-glaſſes. Then boil your pickle with the worſt | 


of your currants, and ſkim' it 94 clean. Boil it 
till it looks of a fine colour, and let it ſtand till it be 


cold befdre you ftrain it. Then ſtrain it through a 
cloth, wringing it to get all che colour you can from 
the currants. Let it ſtand to cool and ſettle, then 
pour it clear into the glaſſes in a little of the pickle, 
and when it be cold, cover it cloſe with a bladder 
and leather. To every half Re of 125 put a 


* o a 2 of white ſalt. 
l 


nt I Smelts. | 

WHEN dels be 3 in great plenty tel a -quarter 
of a peck of them, and waſh, clean, and gut hem. 
Tale half an ounce of pepper, the ſame quantity 
of nutmegs; a quarter of an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon ſalt. Beat all very fine, and then lay your 
ſmelts in rows in a jar. Between every layer of ſmelts, 
ſtrew the ſeaſoning, with four or five bay: leaves. 


Then boil red wine, and pour over them a ſufficient | 


quantity to cover them; Cover them with a plate, 


and When cold, flop them down cloſe. 0 40 ; 


ptefer them to anchovies. ' 1 . 


„ Nee {+ ban 5 | 
Aa IF 1 CIAL anchovies are made in this an- 


ner. Fo apeck of ſprats, take two pounds of cbm 


mon falt, a quartet of à pound of bay-ſalt, ſbur of 
ſaltpetre, tho ounces of Prunella ſalt, and a ſmall” 


quantity of cochineal. Pound all in a mortar, put 


them 
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theri into a ſtone pan, a row of ſprats, then a layer 
of your compound, and ſo on alternately to the top. 
Preſs them hard down, cover them cloſe, let them 
ſtand for fix months, and they will be fit for uſe, 
Take particular care that your ſprats be very freſh, 
and do not waſh or wipe them, but take them juſt as 
they come out of the water. EE 


Oyſters, Cockles, and Muſſels. 

TAKE two hundred of the neweſt and beſt oyſters 
you can get,. and be careful to fave the liquor in a 
pan as you open them. Cut off the black verge, 
ſaving the reſt, and put them into their own liquor, 
Then put all the liquor and oyſters into a kettle, 
boil them about half an hour on a gentle fire, and da 
them very flowly, kimming them as the ſcum. riſes. 
Then take them off the fire, take out the oyſters, and 
ſtrain the liquor through a fine cloth. Theß put in 
the oyſters again, take out a pint of the liquor when 
hot, and put thereto three quarters of an ounce of 
mace, and half an ounce of cloves. Juſt give it one 
boil, then put it to the oyſters, and ſtir up the ſpices 
well among them. Then put in about a ſpoonfal of 
lalt, three quarters of a pint of the beſt white-wine 
vinegar, and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. 
Then let them fland till they be cold, and put the 
oyſters, as many as you well can, into the barrel, 
Put in as much liquor as the barrel will hold, letting 
them ſettle awhile, and they will ſoon be fit to eat, 
Or you re them in ftone jars, cover them cloſe 
with a bladder and leather, and be ſure they be 
quite cold before you cover them up. In the like 
manner you may do cockles and muſſels, with this 
difference only, that there is not any thing to be 
picked off cockles, and ag they be ſmall, the above 
ingredients will be ſufficient far two quarts of muſ - 
ſels; but take great care to pick out the crab under 

the tongues of the muſſels, and the Jittle pus which 
ne 8 * | grows 


— 


o 
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grows at the root of the tongue. Cockles and muſ- 
ſels muſt be waſhed in ſeveral waters, to clean them 
from the grit. Put them in a ſtew- pan by themſelves, 
cover them cloſe, and when they open, pick them 
out of the ſhells, and ſtrain the liquor. 


4 1 * ” * 
1 — 4 — 1 


8 


CHAP. 1. 

SM L LATIN 
; 3h Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. . 
5 is a neceſſary article in collaring, to take care 
1 that you roll it up properly, and bind it cloſe. 
Be cautious that you bol it thoroughly enough, and 
when it be quite cold, put it into the pickle with the 
ſame binding it had on when boiled; but take it off 
the next day, and it will leave the ſkin clear. Make 
freſh pickle frequently, which will preſerve your meat 
much longer, 3 ä WM , 1 | 

HF Ws Beef. 


BONE a piece of thick flank of beef, cut the 
{kin off, and ſalt it with two ounces of ſaltpetre, two 
ounces of ſal-prunella, the ſame quantity of bay- ſalt, 
half a pound of coarſe ſugar, and two pounds of 
white ſalt. Beat the hard ſalts fine, and mix all to- 

her. Turn it every day, and rub it well with the 

ine, ſor eight days. Then take it out of the pickle, 
waſh it, and wipe it dry. Take a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, the ſame quantity of mace, twelve corns 
of allſpice, and a nutmeg beat very fine, with a 
ſpoonful of beaten pepper, a large quantity of chop- 
ped parſley, and ſome ſweet herbs chopped fine. 
Sprinkle it on the beef, and roll it up very tight; 
put a coarſe cloth round it, and tie it very tight 
3 75 e 


ws; 
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with beggar's tape. Boil it in a large copper of wa- 
ter, and if it be a large collar, it will take 6x hours 
boiling, - but a ſmall one will be done in five. Take 
it out, and put it in a preſs till it be cold; but if you 
have no preſs, put it between two boards, and a 
large weight upon it, till it he cold. Then take it 
out of the cloth, and cut it into ſlices, You may 
uſe raw parſley for a garniſn. 


Breaſt of Veal. : 
TAKE a breaſt of veal, bone it, and beat it a 
little, Rub it over with the yolk of an egg, and 
ſtrew over it a little beaten mace, nutmeg, 5 
and ſalt; a large handful of parſley chopped ſmall, 
with a few ſprigs of ſweet-marjoram, a little lemon- 
peel finely. ſhred, an anchovy waſhed, boned, and 
chopped very ſmall, and mixed with a few crumbs 
of bread, Then roll it up very tight, bind it hard 
with a filiet, and wrap it in a clean cloth, Then 
boil it two hours and a half in ſalt water, and when 
it be enough, hang it up by one end, and make a 
pickle for it. To a pint of ſalt and water, put half 
a pint of vinegar; and when you ſend it up to table, 
cut a ſlice off one of the ends. Pickles and parſley 

are the uſual garniſh, | : | 


Breaſt of. Mutton. 

TAKE off the ſkin of a breaſt of mutton, and 
with a ſharp knife nicely take out all the bones, 
but take care that you do not cut through the meat. 
Pick all the fat and meat off the bones, then grate 
ſome nutmeg all over the inſide of the mutton, a 
very little beaten mace, a little pepper and falt, a 
few ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall, a few crumbs of bread, 
and the bits of fat picked off the bones. Roll it 
up tight, ſtick a ſkewer in to hold it together, but 
do it in ſuch a manner that the collar may ſtand 
upright in the diſh, Tie a packthread acrols — 


. 
9 
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hold it together, ſpit it, then roll the caul of a breaſt . 

_ of veal all round it, and roaſt it. When it has been 
about an hour at the fire, take off the caul, dredge 
it with flour, baſte it well with freſh butter, and let 
it be of a fine brown. It will require, on the whole, 
an hour and a quarter roaſting. - For ſauce take ſome 
vy beef, and cut it and hack it well; then flour 

it, and fry it a little brown. Pour into your ſtew- 
4 ſome boiling water, ſtir it well together, and then 
fill your pan half füll of water. Put in an onion, a 
bunch of ſweet. herbs, a little cruſt of bread toaſted, 
two or three blades of mace, four cloves, fome whole 
pepper, and the bones of the mutton. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew'till it be quite rich and thick. Then 
ſtrain it, boil it up with ſome trufſles and morels, a 
few muſhrooms, a ſpoonful of catchup, and two or 
three bottoms of artichokes, if you have them. Add 
juſt Foo ſalt to ſeaſon the gravy, take the pack- 
thread off the mutton, and ſet it upright in the diſh. 
Cut the {weet-bread into four, and broil it of a fine 
| brown, with a few forcemeat balls fried. Lay theſe 
Found your diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Uſe lemon 


for a garnifh. ' ; 
; Calf*s Head. 2 5 
TAKE off the hair of a calf's head, but leave 

m the ſkin, Rip it down the face, and take out 

all the bones carefully from the meat. Steep it in 
warm milk till it be white, then lay it flat, rub it 
with the white of an egg, and ſtrew over it a ſpoon- 
ful of white pepper, two or three blades of beaten 
mace, à nutmeg grated, a ſpoonful of ſalt, two ſcore 
of oyſters chopped ſmall, half a pound of beef mar- 
row, and a large handful of parfley. Lay them all 
over the inſide of the head, cut off the ears, and lay 
Goa in a thin part of the head; roll it up tight, 
ind it up with a fillet, and wrap it up in a oF 
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cloth. Boil it two hours, and when it be almoſt cold. 
bind it up with a freſh fillet, and put it in a pickle 
made as before directed for a breaſt of veal. 
„Ae | Form = bY ee 

Y 179 27850 Pig. a : | 

HAVING killed your pig, dreſs off the hair and 
draw out the entrails. Then waſh it clean, and with 
a ſharp knife rip it open, and take out all the bones. 
Then rub it all over with pepper and ſalt beaten fine, 
a few ſage leaves, and ſweet herbs chopped ſmalls 
Then roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. 
Fill your boiler with ſoſt water, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, a few pepper-corns, a blade or two of mace, 
eight or ten cloves, a handful of ſalt, and a pint of 
vinegar. When it boils, put in your pig, and let it 
boil till it be tender. Then take it up, and when it 
be almoſt cold, bind it over again, put it into an 
carthen pot, and pour the liquor you pig was boiled 
in upon it. Remember to keep it covered. 


Veniſon. 


# 


TAKE a ſide of veniſon, bone it, and take away 
all the ſinews, and cut it into ſquare collars of what 
ſize you pleaſe, It will make two or three colfars 
Lard it with fat clear bacon, and cut your hrds as 
big as the top of your finger, and three or four inches 
long. Sealon your veniſon with pepper, ſalt, cloves, 
and nutmeg. Roll up your collars, and tie them 
cloſe with coarſe tape, Then put them into deep 
pots, with ſeaſonings at the bottoms, ſome freſh but- 
ter, and three or four bay-leaves. Then put in the 
reſt, with ſome ſeaſoning and butter on the top, and 
over that ſome beef ſuet finely ſhred; and beaten. 
Then cover up your pot with coarſe paſte, -and bake 
them four or five hours. After that, take them out 
of the oven, and let them ſtand à little; take out 
your veniſon, and let it drain well from the gravy. 
Take off all the fat from the gravy, add more butter 

, OO | to 
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to the fat, and ſet it over a gentle fire to clariſy, 
Then take it off, and let it ſtand a little, and ſkim it 
well, Make your pots clean, or have pots ready fit 
for each collar. Put a little ſeaſoning, and ſome of 
your clarified butter, at the bottom, Then put in 
your veniſon, and fill up your pots with clarified but- 
ter, and be ſure your butter be an inch above the 
meat. When it be thoroughly cold, tie it down with 
double paper, and lay a tile on the top. They will 
keep ſix or eight months; and you may, when you 
uſe a pot, put it for a minute into boiling water, and 
it will come out whole. Let it ſtand till it be cold, 
Nick it round with bay-leaves, and a ſprig at the top. 


Eels. 


CUT your eel open, take out the bones, cut off 
the head and tail, and lay the eel flat on the dreſſer. 
Shred ſome ſage as fine as poſſible, and mix it with 
black pepper beaten, ſome nutmeg grated, and ſome 
ſalt. Lay it all over the cel, and roll it up hard in 
little clocks tying it up tight at each end. Then {ct 
on ſome water, with pepper and falt, five or ſix 
cloyes, three or four blades of mace, and a bay-leat 
orTwo. Boil theſe, with the bones, head, and tail. 
Then take out the bones, head, and tail, and put in 

your eels. Let them boil till they be tender, then 
take them out of the liquor, and boil the liquor 
longer. Take it off, and when it be cold, put it to 
your eels; but do not take off the little cloths till 
you uſe your collars, ; bY TPP 


TAKE a ſide of ſalmon, and cut "off about a 
' handful of the tail. Waſh well your large piece, and 

dry it with a cloth. Waſh it over with the yolks of 
eggs, and make ſome forcemeat with what you cut oft 
the tail; but take off the ſkin, and put to it a hand- 
ful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, . 
| f | yo 3 
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yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, ſix anchovies, 
a good handful of ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, a little 
ſalt, chives, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated bread. 


Work all theſe together into a body with yolks of - 


eggs, and lay it all over the fleſhy part, with a little 
more pepper and ſalt all over the falmon. Then rol 
it up into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. Boil 
it in water, ſalt, and vinegar ; but let the liquor boil 
firſt. Then put. in your collars, with a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, fliced ginger, and nutmeg. Let it boil 
gently nearly two hours, and when it be enough, 
take it up. Put it into your ſouſing-pan, and as ſoon 
as Bf prone be cold, put it to your ſalmon, and let 
it ſtan 

it after it be boiled, and fill it up with c 

ter, and this way it will keep good the longer. 


© Aacterel. 
HAVING gutted your mackerel, ſlit it dow the 
belly, cut off the bead, and take out the bones; but 
take care you do not cut it in holes. Then lay it flat 


upon its back, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, and 


nutmeg, and a handful of parſley ſhred fine. Strew 
it over them, roll them tight, and tie them well 
ſeparately in cloths, Boil them gently twenty mi- 
nutes in vinegar, falt, and water. Then take them 
out, put them into a pot, and pour the liquor on 
them. The next day, take the cloth off your fiſh, 


put a little more vinegar to the pickle, and keep 


them for uſe. f 


in it till it be wanted for uſe ; or you may pot 


260 rin 
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SP Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 
B EFORE you ſend your meat to the oven, take 
care to cover it well with butter, faſten it down 
with ſtrong paper, and bake it well. As ſoon as it 
comes from the oven, drain the gravy from the 
meat, and be careful to pick out all the ſkins, as 
otherwife they will hurt the look of the meat, and 
the gravy will foon turn it ſour. Remember always 
to beat your ſeaſoning well before you put in your 
meat, and put it in by degrees as you beat it. When 
by put your meat into your pots, preſs it well, and 
be ſure never to pour your clarified butter over your 
meat till it be quite cold. JOS 


| 18811 Marble Veal. 1 
{.-BQIL, ſkin, and cut a dried tongue as thin as 
poſſible, and beat it very well with near a pound of 
butter, and a little beaten mace, till it be like a 
paſte. Have ready ſome veal ſtewed and beat in 
the ſame manner. Then put ſome veal into ſome 
potting- pots, then ſome tongue in lumps over the 
veal; but do not lay on your tongue in any form, 

but in lumps, and it will then cut like marble. Fill 
your pot cloſe up with veal, preſs it very hard down, 
and pour clarified butter over it. Remember to keep 
it in a dry place, and when you ſend it to table, cut 
it out in ſlices. You may make uſe of curled parſley 


for a garniſh. 
Geeſe and Turkies. 


TAKE a fat gooſe and a fat turkey, cut them 
down the rump, and take out all the bones. Lay 
them flat open, and ſeaſon them well with white 


pepper, 


pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, allowing three nutmegs, 
with the like proportion of pepper, and as much 
ſalt as both the ſpices. When you have ſeaſoned 


them all over, let your turkey be within the gooſe, 5 
and keep them in ſeaſoning two nights and a day. 


Then roll them up as collared beef, very tight, and 
as ſhort as you can, and bind it very fall with ſtrong 
tape. Bake it in a long pan, with plenty of butter, 
till it be very tender. Let it lie in the hot liquor 
an hour, then take it out, and let it ſtand till next 
day. Then unbind it, place it in your pot, and 
pour melted butter over it. Keep it for uſe, and 
ſlice it out thin. 1 4 ; 
| Tongues. | 

| RUB a neat's tongue with an ounce of ſaltpetre, 
and four ounces of brown ſugar, and let it lie two 
days. Then boil it till it be quite: tender, and take 
off the ſkin and fide bits. Cut the tongue in very 
thin ſlices, and beat it in a marble mortar, with a 
pound of clarified butter, and ſeaſon it to your taſte - 
with pepper, ſalt, and mace, Beat all as fine as 
poſſible, then put it cloſe down into ſmall potting- 
pots, and pour over them clarified butter. | 

Or you may pot them in this fine manner. Take 
a dried tongue, boil it till it be tender, and then 
peel it. Take a gooſe and a large fowl, and bone 
them; take a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
quantity of olives, a large nutmeg,. a quarter of an 
ounce of black - pepper, and beat all well together ; 
add a ſpoonful of. ſalt, and rub the tongue and 
the inſide of the fowl well with them. Put the 
tongue into the, fowl, then ſeaſon the gooſe, and 
fill it with the fowl and tongue, and the gooſe will 
look as if it were whole. Lay it in a pan that will 
juſt hold it, melt freſh butter enough to cover it, 
ſend it to the oven, and bake it an hour and a half. 
Then uncover the pot, and take out the meat. 


8 3 Care 
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| Carefully drain it from the butter, lay it on a coarſe 
cloth till it be cold, then take off the bard fat from 
the gravy, and lay it before the fire to melt. Put 
your meat again into'the pot, and pour your butter 
over it. If there be not enough, clarify more, and 
let the butter be an inch above the meat. It will 
keep a great while, cut fine, and look beautiful; and 
when you cut it, cut croſſways quite down. It 
makes a der corner-diſh for dinner, or fide-diſh 
for ſupper. Obſerve, when you pot it, to ſave a 
little of the ſpice to throw over it before the laſt but- 


ter be put on, dtherwiſe the meat will not be ſuf. 


ficiently ſeaſoned, 
2 Se i. 

| TAKE Half a pound of brown ſugar and an 
6tnce of faltpetre; and rub it into twelve pounds 
of beef. Let ite twenty-four hours; then waſh it 
clean, and dry it well with a cloth. Seaſon it to 
your taſte, with pepper, ſalt, and mace, and cut it 
into five or fix pieces. Put it into an earthen pot, 
with a pound of butter in Jumps upon it, ſet it in a 
bot oven, and let it ſtand there three hours. Then 
take it out, cut off the hard outfides, and beat it 
in a mortar. Add to it a little more 1 ſalt, 


and mace. Then oil a pound of butter in the gravy 


and fat that came from your beef, and put it in as 
you find neceflary ; but beat the meat exceedingly 


fine. Then put it into your pots, preſs it'cloſe down, | 


pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in a dry 

lace. | ; $29 

Pe 56h woltlf pct your beef Hike vention; yioceed 
thus: Take a'buttock of beef, and cut the lean of it 
into pound pieces. To eight pounds of beef, take 
four ounces of ſaltpetre, the ſame quantity of petre · 
ſalt, a pint of white falt, and an otince of fal-prunella. 
Beat all the ſalts very fine, mix them well together, 


and rub them into the beef. Then let * 


ing ub-l e 1 1 n . rnd im act. Aa Mo 
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days, turning it twice a day. After that, put it 
into A Pan, cover it with pump-water, and a little 
of its own brine. Bake it in an oven, with the 
 houſhold bread, till it be as tender as a chicken; 

then drain it from the gravy, and take out all the 


{kin and finews. Pound it in a matble mortar, lay 


it in a broad diſh, and mix in it an ounce of cloves 
and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pepper, and 
a nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix it all well with 
the meat, adding a little clarified freſh butter to 
moiſten it. Mix all again well together, preſs it 
down into pots very hard, ſet it at the mouth of the 
oven juſt to ſettle, and cover it two inches thick 
with clarified butter. Cover it with white paper as 
ſoon as it be cold. | | 


Small Birds. 
HAVING picked and gutted your birds, dry 
them well with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with pep- 
per, ſalt, and mace. Then put them into a pot 
with butter, tie your pot down with paper, and 
bake them in a moderate oven. When they come 
out, drain the gravy from them, and put them into 


potting- pots. Pour clarified butter over them, and 
cover them cloſe. 


PICK and draw yaue  plgrons, cut off the 
pinions, waſh them clean, put them into a ſieve 


to drain. Then dry them with a cloth, aud ſeaſon 
them with pepper and ſalt. Roll a lump bf butter 


in chopped parſley, and put it into the pigeons. 
Sew up the vent, then put them into a pot with but- 
ter over them, tie them down, and fet them in a 
moderately-heated oven. When they come out, 
put them into potting- pots, and pour elarified butter 
over them. | f 5 272 | 


S4 '  Wood- 
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"== :/. Woodcotks, 

TAK E fix woodcocks, pluck them, and draw 
out the train. Skewer their bills through their 
thighs, put their legs through each other, and their 


feet upon their breaſts. Seaſon them with three or 


four blades of mace, and a little pepper and ſalt. 
Then put them into a deep pot, with à pound of 
butter over them, and tie a ſtrong paper over them. 
Bake them in a moderate oven, and when they be 
enough, lay them on a diſh to drain the gravy from 
them. Then put them into potting-pots; take all 
the clear butter from your gravy, and put it upon 


them. Fill up your pots with clarified butter, and 
keep them in a dry place for uſe. ry 


1 Moor Game. 

HAVING picked and drawn your game, wipe 
them clean with a cloth, and ſegſon them well with 
pepper, ſalt, and mace. Put one leg through the 


other, and roaſt them till they be of a good brown. 


When they be cold, put them into potting- pots, and 
pour over them clarified butter; but obſerve to keep 
their heads uncovered with butter. Keep them in a 
dry place. n f 


Veniſon. 


RUB your vesiſon with vinegar, if it be ſtale, 
and let it lie an hour. Then dry it with a cloth, 


and rub & all over with red wine. Scaſon it with 


pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and put it on an 


_ earthen diſh, Pour over it half a pint of red wine, 


and a pound of butter, and ſet it in the oven. If it 
he a ſhoulder, put a coarſe-paſte over it, and bake 


it all night in a brown-bread oven. When it comes 


out, pick it clean from the bones, and beat it in a 
marble mortar, with the fat from your gravy. It 
ou find it not ſufficiently ſeaſoned, add more ſea- 
ning and clarified butter, and keep beating it till 

* . 
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it be a fine paſte. Then preſs it hard down inte 
your pots, and aut clarihed butter over it. 01 


HFares. 


"LET our hare hang up for four. or five days 
with the ſkin on, then caſe it, and cut it up as for 
eating, Put it into a pot, and ſe. ſon it with pepper, 
ſalt, and mace. | Put a pound of butter upan it, tie 
it down, and bake it in a bread oven. When i it 
comes out, pick it clean from the bones, and pound 
it very fine in a mortar, , with the fat from you ur ye 
Then put it cloſe. down into your pots, and pour 
over It clarified butter, 1 


CUT of the heads of your Wade and gn 
them into an earthen pot. Lay them cloſe, and 
tween. every layer of herrings ſtrew ſome ſalt, but 
not too much. Put in cloves, mace, whole 
and a nutmeg cut in pieces. Fill up the pot with 
vinegar, water, and a quarter ofa pint of white wine. 
Cover it with brown paper, tie it down, and bake it 
in an oven with brown bread. . As ſoon as it be cal, 
put it into your potting-pots for uſe, 


Chars. 


THIS fiſh is much admired, and is in a man- 
ner peculiar to the lakes in Weſtmorland. Pot 
them in this manner. After having clegpſed them, 
cut off the fins, tails, and heads, and th ne lay them 
in rows in a long baking - pan, having firſt Gaia 
| them with pepper, ſalt, and mace. When they be 
done, let them ſtand till they be cold, put them 


1 your Potine wen, a6d cover them vic clarified 
utter. +; 


{+ 


Fal. | 


SKIN, cleanſe, and waſh clean a very large: eel. 
ry it in a cloth, and cut it in pieces about four 
| 3 inches 
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inches long. Seaſon them with a little beaten mace 
and nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and a little fal-prunella 
beat fine. Lay them in a pan, and pour as much 
clarified butter over them as will cover them. Bake 
them half an hour in a quick oven ; but the fize of 
your cel muſt be the general rule to determine what 
time they will take baking. Take them out with a 
fork; and lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain. When 
they be quite cold, ſeaſon them again with the ſame 
ſealoning, and lay them cloſe in the pot. Then take 
off the butter they were baked in clear from the 
gravy of the fiſh, and ſet it in a dilh before the fire. 
When it be melted, pour the butter over them, and 
put them by for uſe. . You may bone your eels, if 
you chooſe it; but in that caſe you muſt put in no 
fal-prunella. + „ Figs O9Þ1; 


SKIN your lampreys, cleanſe them with ſalt, and 
wipe them dry. Beat ſome black pepper, mace, and 
cloves, mix them with ſalt, and ſeaſon your fiſh with 
it. Then lay them in a pan, and cover them with 
clarified butter. Bake them an hour, ſeaſon them 
well, and treat them in the ſame manner as above 
diredted for eels. If your butter be good, they 
will keep a long time, 3 

„ Pie. E 7 8 

SCALE your pike, cut off its head, ſplit it, and 
take out the chine hone. Then ſtrew all over the 
inſide fome bay ſalt and pepper; roll it up round, 
and lay it in a pot. Cover it, and bake it an hour. 
Then take it out, and lay it on a coarſe cloth to 
drain, and when it be cold, put it into your pot, 
and cover it with clarified butter. 

| Lobfeer. 

BOIL alive lobſter in falt and water, and ſtick 

a ſkewer in the vent of it to prevent the water 


getting 
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euing in. As ſoon as it be cold take out the gut, 
— * all the fleſh, beat it fine in a mortar, 254 


ſeaſon it with beaten mace, grated nutmeg, pepper, 
and ſalt. Mix all together, melt a ow ff butter 
wi 


the ſize of a walnut, and mix it with the lobſter as 
you beat it. When it be beat to a paſte, put it into 

ur potting-pet, and put it down as clofe and as 
Tar as can. Then fet ſome butter in a 
broad pan before the fire, and when it be all melr 
take off the ſcum at the top, if any, and pour the 
clear butter over the meat as thick as a crown-piece. 
The whey and churn-milk will ſettle at the bottom 
of the pan; but take great care that none of that 
goes in, and always let your butter be very good, or 
you will ſpoil all. — <a chooſe it, you may put in 

e body mi 
as 


the . — — | nos it, lay- 
ing them as © you can, and pourin 

the butter over them. A middling-fized Jobſter will 
take an hour and a half boiling ; but be fure you 
let it be well boiled. e 


. Salmon. 

SCALE a piece of ſreſh ſalmon, and wipe it 
clean, Seaſon it with 2 pepper, black pep- 
per, mace, and cloves, beat fing, mixed with alt, 
and a little fal-prunella ; then pour clarified butter 
over it, and bake it well. Take it out carefully, 
and lay it to drain. When it be cold, ſeaſon it again, 
and lay it cloſe in your pot, covered with clarified. 
butter. Or you may pot it in this manner: Scale 
and 1 ſalmon, cut it down the back, dry 
it well, and cut it as near the ſhape of your pot as 
you can. Take two nutmegs, an ounce of mace 
and cloves beaten, half an ounce of white pepper, 
and an ounce of ſalt. Then take out all the bones, 
cut off the jowl below the fins, and cut off the tail. 
Seaſon the ſcaly ſide firſt, lay that at the bottom of 
the pot, then rub the ſeaſoning on the other ſide, 
5 cover 


1 
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cover it with a diſh, and let it ſtand all night. It. 
muſt be put double, and the ſcaly ſide top and bot- 
tom; put ſome butter at the bottom and top, and 
cover the pot with ſome ſtiff coarſe paſte, If it be 
a large fiſh, it will require three hours baking; but 
if it be a ſmall one, two hours will do it. When it 
comes out of the oven, let it ſtand half an hour; 
then uncover it, and raiſe it up at one end, that the 
gravy may run out, remembering to put a trencher 
and a weight on it to preſs out the gravy. When 
the butter be cold, take it out clear from the gravy, 
add more butter to it, and put it in a pan before the 
fire. When it be melted, pour it over the ſalmon, 
and as ſoon. as it be cold, paper it up. As to the 
ſeaſoning of thele things, it muſt be; regulated. by 
your palate, more or leſs ; but take great care that 
no. gravy or whey of the butter be put WIND Four pots, 
as that will prevent it long keeping good. In this 
Dee ee ſeveral 

other ſorts of fiſh. _ bait lieu wid: - 


To make Bullace Cheeſe. 
PU full ripe bullaces into a pot, and to every 
_ quart of bullace put a quarter of a pound of loaf 


* * 


all the time. Then pour it into potting- pots, tie 
brandy paper over them, and keep them in a cool 
place. It will cut very bright and fine, when it has 
flood a few months, be e Wo SEL, 


CHAP. 
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The Preparation of BACON, HAMS,' &c. 


[4 - 


UT off the hams and head of your Pi, and if 
it be a large one take out the chine, but leave 
in the ſpare ribs, as they will keep in the gravy, and 
revent the bacon getting ruſty. Salt it with common 
fl and a little ſaltpetre, and let it lie ten days on a 
table, to let all the brine run from it. Then falt it 
again ten or twelve days, turning jt every day after 
the ſecond ſalting. Then ſcrape it very clean, rub 
a little falt on it, and hang it up. Take care to 
ſerape the white froth off it very clean, and rub on | 
a little dry ſalt, which will keep the bacon from 
ruſting. The dry ſalt will candy and ſhine on it like 


* 
" 


diamonds. © | 
Some le make their bacon thus: Take off 
all the infide fat of a fide of pork, and lay it on a 
long board or dreſſer, that the blood may run from 
it. Rub it well on both ſides with good falt, and let 
it lie a day. Then take a pint of bay-falt, a quarter 
of a pound of ſaltpetre, and beat them both fine: 
two pounds of coarſe ſugar, and a quarter of a peck 
of common ſalt. Lay your pork in ſomething that 
will hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above 
Ingredients. Lay the ſkinny ſide downwards, and 
baſte it every day with. the pickle for a fortnight. 
Then hang it in a wood-ſmoke, and afterwards hang 
it in a dry place, but not in a hot place. Obſerve, 
that all hams and bacon ſhould hang clear from eve 
thing, and not touch the wall. Take care to wipe off 
the old ſalt before you put it into the pickle, and 
never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in a 


W 


7 
= * 
» 4 x 
* 


TT "a "x * — 
* . bY : \ 


room expoſed to the rays of the ſun, as all theſe 
matters contribute to make them ruſty, 
| . Weſiphalia Bacon. | 

HAVING choſen a fine fide of pork, make the 
following pickle : Take a gallon of pump-water, a 
quarter of a peck of bay-ſalt, the ſame quantity of 
white ſalt, a pound of petre-ſalt, a quarter of a pound 
of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, and an ounce 

of ſocko tied up in 7 * Boll all theſe well toge 
ther, and let it ſtand till it be- cold. Then put in 
the pork, and let it lie in this pickle for a fortnight. 
Then take out the pork, and dry it over faw-duſt. 
This pickle will anſwer very well for tongues; but 
in that caſe, you muſt firſt let the tongues lie fix or 
eighi hours in pump - water, to take out the flimineſs ; 
and when they have laid a proper time in the pickle, 
dry them as you do your pork. _ _ 
Cu out your hams from the pig, and rub them 


| well with an ounce of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of 


d hang them up $6 dry, hut not 


Some make their hams according to the 
Santa Aba Take a fat hind- quarter of 
pork, and cut off a fine ham. Take two ounces 
of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, the ſame quan- 
tity of common ſalt, and two ounces of ſal-prunella. 
Mix all together, and rub your pork. well ith 

EE FE t 


in too hot a place. 


| 4 
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Let it lie a month in this pickle, turning and baſting 
it every day, Then hang it in a wood-ſmoke in a 
dry place; ſo that no heat can come to it; and, if 
you intend to keep them long, hang them a month 
or two in a damp place, taking care that they do not 
become mouldy, and it will make them cut fine and 
ſhort. Never lay theſe hams in water till you boil 
them, and then boil them in a copper, if you have 
one, or in the largeſt pot you have. Put them in 
when the water be cold, and do not ſuffer the water 
to boil till they have been in four or hve hours. Skim 
the copper or pot well, and frequently till the water 
boils; and if it be a very large one, it will require 
three hours boiling ; but a ſmall one will be done in 
two hours, provided the water be not ſuffered to boil 
too ſoon, Take it up half an hour before dinner, 
pull off the ſkin, and throw raſpings finely ſifted all 
over it. Hold a red-hot fire-ſhovel over it, and 
when dinner be ready, take a few raſpings in a ſieve, 
and ſift them all over the diſh. Then lay in your 
ham, and with your finger make figures round the 
edge of your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham in as 
much water as you can, and to keep it ſkimming till 
it boils. It muſt be at leaſt. four hours before you 
ſuffer it to boil. Yorkſhire is famous for hams, and 
the reaſon. is, that their ſalt is much finer than ours 
in London, it being a large clear ſalt, and gives the 
meat a fine flavour. A deep hollow w tray 
is better than a pan, becauſe the pickle ſwells about 
it. When you broil any of theſe or the:following 
hams in ſlices, tet the ſlices tie a minme or two in 
boiling warer, and then broil them. By this method 
you will take out the ſalt, and make them eat with a 


* 


* 
3 2 FEY 
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| CUT a bind«quarter of wamton like a ham, and 
rub it well with an ounce of ſaltpetre, a pound of 
| 4 : coarſe 
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_ coarſe ſugar, - and a pound of common ſalt, well 
mixed together.” Lay it in a hollow tray, with the 
ſkin downwards, and baſte it every day for a fortnight. 
Then roll it in ſaw-duſt, and hang it in the wood- 
ſmoke for a fortnight. Then boil it, and hang it in 
a dry place. Cut it out in ſlices, and broil them as 
you want them, and they will eat very fine, 


Cs Veal Hams. „ 
TAKE. a leg of veal, and cut it like a ham. 


Take a pint of bay- ſalt, two ounces of ſaltpetre, and 
a pound of common ſalt. Mix them all together, 


with an ounce of beaten juniper- berries, and rub the 
ham well with them. Lay it in a hollow tray with 
. the ſkinny fide downwards, and baſte it every day 
with the pickle for a fortnight, and then hang it in 
wood-ſmoke for a fortnight longer. You may boil 
it, or parboil it and roaſt it. 


Beef Hams. 


TAKE the leg of a fat Scotch or Welch ox, and 
cut it like a ham. Take an ounce. of bay-ſalt, an 
ounce of ſaltpetre, a pound of common ſalt, and a 
pound of coarſe ſugar, which will be a ſufficient 
quantity for about fourteen or fifteen pounds of beef; 
and if a greater or leſs r of meat, mix your 

ingredients in proportion. Rub your meat with the 
above ingredients, turn it every day, and baſte it 
well with the pickle every day for a month. Take 
it out, and roll it in bran or ſaw-duſt. Then hang 
it in wood - ſmoke, where there is but little fire, and a 
conſtant ſmoke, for a month. Then take it down, 
and hang it in a dry place, not a hot one, and keep 
it for uſe. You may cut a piece off as you have 
occaſion, and either boil it, or cut it into raſhers, 
and broil it with poached eggs ; or boil a piece, and 


* 


it eats very good cold, and will ſhiver like Duich 


.* k 


| Tonguth 
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ei fo wer %% 1016 Thagues) © em: 293212, 
HAVING ſcraped and dried your tongues dean 
with a cloth, ſalt them with common ſalt, and half 
an ounce of ſaltpetre to every tongue. Lay them in 
a deep pot, and turn them every day for a week or 
ten days. Salt them again, and let them lie a week 
longer. Then take them out, dry them with a cloth, 
flour them, and hang them up in a dry, but not in a 
hot p n 101 ot oo,; 
Jac e 


| $ 


| MAKE a ſtrong. brine with bay falt, ſaltpetre, 
and pump water, and put into it a rib of beef for 
nine days. Then hang it up in a chimney where 
wood or ſaw-duft is burnt, When it be a little dry, 
waſh the outſide with blood two or three times to 
make it look black; and when it be dried enough, 
boil it for uſe.” V 
Some houſekeepers prepare their hung beef in 
this manner. Take the navel piece, and hang it up 
in your cellar as long as it will keep good, and till 
it begins to be a little fappy: Then take it down, 
and waſh it in ſugar and water, one piece aſter ano- 
ther, for you muſt cut it into three pieces. Then 
take a pound of ſaltpetre, and two pounds of bay- 
ſalt, dried and pounded ſmall. Mix with them two 
or three ſpoonfuls of brohm ſugar, and rub your 
beef well with it in every place. Then ſtrew a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of common ſalt all over it, and let 
the becf lie cloſe till the Talt be diffolved, which 
wilt be in fx or ſeven days. Then turm it etery 
other day for a fortnight, and after that hang it up 
in a warm but not a hot place. It may hang a fort- 
night in the kitchen, and When you want it, boil 
it in bay-falt and pump water till it be tender. It 
2 keep, wien boited, two or three months, rub- 

ing it with a greaſy cloth, or | putting it two or 

N n 7 ne oo 314-ad boa: hit aha : 


Sanna 
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three minutes into boiling vater = take off the 
emen, „ N 

0 e - Dutch Be. * 
TAKE a raw buttock of beef, cut off the fir 
Tub the lean all over with brown ſugar, and let It lie 
two or three hours in a pan or tray, turning it two 
or three times. Then falt it with Itpetre and com- 
mon ſalt, and let it lie a fortnight, turning it every 
day. Then roll it very ſtraight in a coarſe. cloth, 
put it in a cheeſe-preſs a day and a night, and hang 
it to dry in a chimney. When you boil jt, put it in 
a cloth, * * it is cold, it wilt cut mie Dutch 


| beef. | 
5 pilze Pork. * | 
© HAVING. boned your pork, cut it into pieces 
of a ſize ſuitable to; he in the pan into which ou in- 
tend to 85 it. Rub your pieces well with faltpetre. 
Tben take two pints of common ſalt, and two of bay 
ſalt, and rub * pieces well with them. Put a layer 
of common, ſalt at the, bottom of N veſſel, oe: 
every piece over with common ſa Lu l 
one another as cloſe as you can, the hol 5 
places on the ſides with falt. As your falt melts on 
the top, ſrew on more, lay a 5 oth oyer the 
veſſel, a board over that, and a ar on the board 
to keep it fon, Keep it cloſe covered, pd thus 
ae it wi ill keep the whole year. 155 


n Mock Brawn. 50 


AKE the bead and a piece of the- belly part of 
a young porker, -and wait well with ſaltpetre. Let 
it lie three days, and then waſh it elean, Split the 
head and boil it, take out the bones, and cut it in 
pieces. Then take four ox ſeet doiled tender, cut 
them in thin pieces, and lay them in the belly = 
with the head cut ſmall. Then roll it up sight with 
thee tin, "__ boil it four ha five hours. When it 
| comes 
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comes out, ſet it up on one end, put a trencher on 
it within the tin, preſs it down with a large weight, 
and let it and all night, The next morning take it 
out of the tin, and bind it with a fillet. Put it into 
cold ſalt and water, and it will be fit for uſe. It will 
keep a long time, if you put freſh ſalt and water to it 
every four days. 1 5 | 


Sauſages, TR 

TAKE fix pounds of young pork, free from ſkin, 
griltles, and fat. Cut it very ſmall, and beat it in 
a mortar«ill it be very fine. Then ſhred fix pounds 
of beef ſuet very fine, and free from all ſkin. Take 
a good deal of ſage, waſh it very clean, pick off the 
leaves, and ſhred it very fine. Spread your meat 
on a clean dreſſer or table, and then ſhake the ſage 
all over it, to the quantity of about three large ſpoon- 
fuls. Shred the thin rind of a middling lemon very 
fine, and throw them over 1 


meat, and alſo as 
many ſweet herbs a8, when ſhred fine, will fill a 


- 


large ſpoon, Grate over it two nutmegs, and put to | 


it two tea-ſpoonfuls of pepper, and a large ſpoonful 
of ſalt. Then throw over it the ſuer, and mix all 
well together. Put it down cloſe-in a pot, and when 

ou uſe it, roll it up with as much egg as will make 


it roll ſmooth. Make them of the ſize of a ſauſage, 


and fry them in butter or good dripping. Be ſure 
that the butter in the pan be hot before you put 
them in, and keep rolling them about. When they 
be thoroughly bot, and are of a fine light brown, 
then take them ont, and ſerve them up. Veal eats 
well done in this manner, or veal mixed with pork. 
If you chooſe it, you may clean fome guts, and fill 
them with this meat. | FIR! > 


Bologna Sauſages. 


| L 


TAKE a pound of beef ſuet, a pound of park, Wn: 


pound of bacon, fat and lean together, and the ſame 
quantity of beef and veal. Cut them ſmall, and 
| Ta To Oo 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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chop them fine. Take a ſmall handful of ſage, pick 
off the leaves, and chop it fine, with a few ſweet 
herbs. Seaſon pretty high with pepper and ſalt. 
Take a large gut well cleaned, and fill it. Set on a 


ſaucepan of water, and when it boils, put it in, 


having firſt pricked the gut to prevent its burſting. 
Boil it gently an hour, and then lay it on clean ſtray 
to dry. n 
Hsiogs Puddings with Almonds. 

CHO fine a pound of beef marrow, half a pound 
of ſweet almonds blanched, and beat them fine, with 
a little orange flower or roſe water, half a pound of 
white bread grated fine, half a pound of currants 
clean waſhed and picked, a quarter of a pound of fine 
ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, nutmeg, and 


cinnamon l of each an equal quantity, and 


half a pint of ſack. Mix all well together with half 
a pint of good cream, and the yolks of four eggs. 
Fill your guts half full, tie them up, and boil them a 
quarter of an hour. You may leave out the cur- 
rants for change; but then a quarter of a pound more 
of ſugar muſt be added. | 
_ Hog's Puddings with Currants,  _ 

I O four pounds of beef ſuet finely ſhred put three 
pounds of grated bread, and two pounds of currants 
clean picked and waſhed; cloves, mace, and cinna- 
mon, of each a quarter of an ounce finely beaten, a 
little ſalt, a pound and a half of ſugar, a pint of ſack, 
a quart of cream, a little roſe water, and twenty eggs 


well beaten, leaving out half the whites. Mix all 


theſe well together, fill the guts half full, boil: them 
a little, and prick them as they boil, to keep them 
from breaking the guts. Take them up upon clean 
cloths, and then lay them on your diſh. You may 
eat them cold; but if they be eaten hot, boil them a 
ths oo ts tree apts os. 1-14, 
D AKC torn,” Eof0V; « $49 Phy 5:99 25 YR 
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1s 144 141 Black Puddings. 


TAKE a peck: of groats, boil them balf an x ig 
in water, drain them, aud put them into a clean tub 
or large pan. Then kill ' your hog,” and fave two 
quarts. of the blood, and keep ſtirring it till the blood 
be quite cold. Then mix it with the groats, and ſtir 
them well together. Seaſon it with a large ſpoonful 
of ſalt a quarter of an ounce oficloves# mace, and 
nutmeg together, an equal quantity of each. Dry 
it, beat it well, and mix it. Take a, little winter 
ſavory, ſweet marjoram, and thyme; ſome penny- 
royal ſtripped of the ſtalks, and chopped very fine. 
Of theſe take 15 a ſufficient quantity to ſeaſon tbem, 
and to 12 5 flavour, but no more, The next 
day, is e t E Jer the hog, mg cut it into dice, 
ſcrape. " 990 he Auth, very c Jean, then tie one 
eng, A 1505 egin, to fill th Nix in the fat as you.. 
if them, and be ure to 550 in à good deal of fat. 
Fill the ſkins three parts full, tie the other end, and 
make your puddings what length” you pleaſe, Prick 
them with aquin;/and- put them into a,kettle; of boil- 
ing water h oil them very ſofily an hour, then take 
them out, and lay them on clean ſtraw. In Scotland 
they make their puddings, with the, blood of a goole,. 
chop off the head, and ſave the blood. They ſtir it 
well. till at be cold, and then mix it with; groats, ſpice, 0 
ſalt, and feet herbs, according to tbeir fancy, and 
ohe beef ſuet chopped. They take the ſkin off the. 
neck, then pull out the windpipe and fat, fill the ſkin, 
tie it at boch ends, and ſo make a pie of the giblets, 
and lay the pudding in the middle. 


Turkey ſouſed in imitation of Sturgeon. 

DRESS a fine large turkey very clean, dry and 
bone it, then tie it up as you do o a ſturgeon, and put 
it int the t with a quart of white wine, a quart of 
vater, the fame quantity of good vinegar, and a very 
large handful of ſalt; but remember that the wine, 

Bs at water, 


-trif pe, | 
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water, and vinegar, : muſt boil before you put in the 
turkey, and that the pot muſt be well ſkimmed Before 
It boils. When it be enough, take it out, and tie it 
tighter ; but let the liquor boil a little longer If 
you think the pickle wants more vihegar or ſalt, _ 
it when it be cold, and pour it upon the turkey. It 
will keep ſome months, if co cloſe from 115 


and kept in a cool dry place. It may be eaten with 


oil, vinegar, and fugar, Ps ON  adriire it more 
than ſturgeon. 5 


- SIS, tx 


Sold Trip Je: e 


BOIL our tripe, and put ij into "gi 404 baer 
which m 155 be changed day till you uſe your 

hen you, want it i it in batter made of 
ftour and eggs, and fry it of a good brown; or boil 
it in freſh falt and Val os an n iet ſliced, and a 


few ſprigs of parſley. Send i it up1 to table with * 


butter in a boat. Tee 36230972 e 


| Pig's Fett and Ears ned., 4 2 | 
HAVING cleaned them properly, ion them til 
they be tender, and then ſplit the fer; and put them 
and the ears into ſalt and vater,. When you uſe 
them, dry them well with a cloth; dip them in bat- 
ter, fry them, and ſend them up to table, as above 
dite dded for tripe. They will keep ſome time, and 
be eaten cold; but take to male freſh 
pickle ov, other day. | Bax O11 i FIG | 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations, 


S che art of preſerving e ſtuffs and fruits 
from being injured or ſpöbiled by keeping, is 
a matter of ſome conſequence to the ſuperintendant 
of the kitchen, it will be. neceſſary to obſerve, that 
every. ſpecies of the vegetable tribe muſt be kept in 
dry places, as damp places will, not only cover them 
with mould, but alſo totally deprive. them of their 
fine flavour... The ſame thing will hold good with 
reſpeft to bottled fruit; but take care, While you, 
endeavour to avoid putting them into damp places, 
you do not-put them where they may get warm, as 
that will equally ſpoil them. When you boil any 
dried vegetables, be ſure that you allow them plenty 8 
of water N11 11 1 N f 2 
W Th Reep French Beans all the year. 0 
GATHER your beans on a 2 fine day, and 
take only thoſe that be young and free from fpors. ' 
Clean and dry them, put a layer of falt at the bot- 
tom of a large ſtone jar, and then a layer of beans; 
then ſalt, and then beans, and ſo on till the jar be 
full, Cover them with falt, tie a coarfe clotftł over 
them, put à board on that, and a weight to keep 
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of butter as big as an epg; rolled in flour. Shake 
over it a little pepper, put in a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy; let them ſte ten minutes,” and then diſh 
them up for a ſide- diſh. 
„ keep Grapes. | 
WHEN you cut your grapes from the vine, take 
care to leave 'a joint of the ſtalk to them, and hang 
them up in a' dry ropm, at a proper diſtance from 
each other, that the bunches may hang ſeparate, and 
clear of each other; ſor the air muſt pals freely be- 
tween them, or there will be danger 5 their growing 
mouldy and rotten. The Frontiniat grapè is the 


beſt for this purpoſe, which, if managed' properly, 


3 
. 


ie. * 4 1 al x 
will keep to ene end of January at lente 01 33%. 
eo B10 OMEhp ONH' DTT. Bri n ' ; 123451. 


1 #34 20+3s 44-5: oy ißt, 
To lee Green Peas tall Chriſlmas. 
B E ſure 10 Cboofe peas fol this purpoſe cat be 
dung and fine; ſhell them, and throw them into 
boiling water with ſome ſalt in it. Let them boil five 
or {ix minutes, and then throw chem into ajcullender 
to drain. Then, Jay a cloth four or five times doubſe 
on a table, and ſpread them on it. Dry them well, 
and having your bottles ready, fill them, and cover 
them with mution fat fried. When it be a, little 
c0ol,. fill che necks almoſt to the top, cork them, tie 
a bladder over them, and ſet them in Cool place. 
ben you uſe them, boil your Water, put in a little 
0 me ſugar, and a piece of butter. When they 
b beffed enough, throw them into a fieve to drain. 
Then put them into a ſaucepan, with, a gpod PRE. 
of, huter, keep ſhaking it round all the time till the. 


buxter be melted, then turn them; into a diſh, 'and_ 
4 4 : . 1 | 3 $f l r 8 1 
ſend them to table. 1 1-088 M1 01260415; 
29h £ 1 Sp 5 . 0 5 OY pe] wy 9 
ine 9 keep Gooſcberries. e's 11051 2201 
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BEAT, an ounee/ of, roach} eu very” ine, and 
put it into a large pan of boiling hard water. Pick 
Oe: ycur 
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our gooſeberries, put a ſew in the bottom'of a hair 
Bebe, and hold them in the boiling water till they 
turn white. Then take out the ſieve, and ſpread 
the eberries between two clean cloths. Put more 
eberries in your ſieve, and then repeat it till all 
e done. Fut dh he water into 4 glazed pot till next 
day, . chen put your gooſeberries into vide, mouthed 
bottles, pick out all the cracked and broken ones, 
ur your water clear out of the pot, and fill up your 
bois with it. Then, cork. them looſely, and' let 
them ſtand for a fortnight.” Tf they riſe to the corks, 
draw them out, and let them ſtand for two or three 
days uncorked. Then cork them. of, and they 
will keep ſeveral months. 4 
Or you may proceed in 8 Pick large 
green gooſeberries-on a dry day, and, having taken 
care that your bottles be clean and dry, fill your 
bottles and cork them. Set them in a kettle of water. 
up to the neck, let the water boil very ſlowly till you 
find the  gooſeberries be codled; then take them out, 
and put in the reſt of the bottles t ill all be done. 
Have ready ſome rofin melted in a pipkin, dip the 
neck of the bottles into it, "which will keep afl air 
from getting i in at the cork.” Keep them in a o_ 
dry plact free from damps, and they will bake as 
as a cherry. You may keep them without ſeatdhtig; 
but then they will not bike ſo fine, nor "will this ſkins 
be ſo tender. * i 1 t. 0 ld MI IC 7130 


2 . e "Cv > oth is. 4 
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jusr belote the artichokes come to their: full: 
Ge 155 them from the ſtalks; which will draw 
out all t 5 from the bottoms. '' Then boil them 


till you can piäck off the leaves eaſily, then lay the 
bottoms on tins, aha ſet them in a cool oven. Repeat 
ibis till they be dry, which you may know by hold 

ing them up earned — 2 * po ”_— be dry 
enough, 


enough] 2 e 2 ang them ap in 
P 1 70 20 


n "To keep Malnuts. 
110 "PUT; 2 hyer of ſea · ſand at the daa of a . 


e nuts, and ſo on till the jar be full; but he ſure 
they do not touch each other in any of the layers. 
hen, you wag * for uſe, lay them in Warm wa- 


te and then a layer of walnuts; then fand, then 


ter or an hour, ſhift the water ax it cools, and rub 


them dry, an by. will peel wel, and * ſweet, 
3 wil my 


wo 2 bottle i : Corranta.” 


Wl 2 


 2FOVR currants muſt os he Gen 


be hot upon them. Strip them from the talks, and 
put tem into glaſs bottles. Cork them doſe, fer 
en in dry fo and they will keep all the winter. . 


10 FR, iP t - "oh keep Muſhrooms,” ; 15 . 1 8555 Wn 
TAKE ur buttons, 9177 * 9 the, pe 
manner, as for ſtewing, an 9.9 9 eves With. 


the ſtalks upwards. Aire end 1 Kalt, to 
fetch out che water, When they kad: ph 49 5 


pet them in à pot, and ſet the ven 
an haur. ne e oY roll, 30d by ay, 
tham to cdl and drain. nter that comes: 


out of them with a blade or 05 Kr mace,. ang boy it 
half away. Put your muſhrooms into a clean jar 
ell dried, and when the liquor be eold, pour it = 
— cover your tage 0 it. T 
pour ov them zendered ſuet, ix . h . 3 
js, an &1 ahem in» dry dla, re they will 
pl deeper Patch winter. When 
y uſe them, take them out of the liquor, pour over 
—— and let them an hour. Then 
ſtew them · in the milk / a quarter l chicken 
them with * and a large quantity of butter; _ 


Neale bettet than any, other 
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be careful you do not oil it. Then beat the yolks of 
two eggs in a little cream, and put it into the ſtew ; 
bur do not let it boil after you have put in the eggs. 
Lay untoaſted ſippets round the inſide of the diſh, 
then ſerve them up, and they will eat nearly as goc 


as when freftr gathered. If they do not taſte firong : 


enough, put in a little of the liquor. This is a ve 
uſeful liquor, as it will give favour of freſh 


muſhrooms to all made diſhes. Another method of 


keeping muſhrooms is thus: Scrape, peel, and take 
out the inſides of large flaps. Boil them in their own 
liquor, with a little ſalt, lay them in tins, ſet them 
in a cool oven, and repeat fe till they be dry. Then 
put them in clean jars, tie cn down cole, yy 
hoy Wis Lev: 
to Ran mt T7 botle 1 a 1945 [3 
OR ANBERRIES for this 6 wall be gu 
ther&@ when the weather be quite dry, and pur into 
dty clear bottles: Cork them up cloſe, and put 
them in à dry place,” where neither par pee ng 
ee af 16 119 61110 
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"GATHER our damſons on a Pa 
they be ripe, gh ann” when, they have 82 
their colour. Put them into wide-mout 


bot _ 


cork them. al . and let them ſtand a bn ang 


en. look th ER. OO and if you ſee ooh 


. take them out, and co 


cloſe down. 755 the botiles 2 and they 54 
keep, << good. ell Abe 25 
The method of PRs Eck ne, kinds of 
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Tor brepale ſugars properly is a Wert) Seibt in 
the buſineſs of confettionary; and as fome rules 
are undoubtedly neceſſary tb be given in a work of 
this kind; we ſhall N dhe rt rſt proxeſs that of 
clarify ing ſugar, which mult be done in chi manner. 
1 the white of an egg into your preſerving. ='5 
put in four quarts of water, and beat it th 
with a whiſk. Then put in twelve dls Oy Yo lugar, 
mix all together, ſet it over the re, and when it 
boils put in a little cold water. omg this man- 
ner as many times as may he neceffat 11 e ſcum 
appears thick on the top. Then remòve it from the 
fire, Front it ſettle, take off the feum, * als it 
h'a ftraining "ba If the faga ar! HO 
r very fine, y uli bol at 4 7H 55 
2 dtherwife J boiling it to S peigdte Yar 
over the pan. Having ils finiſhed 1 


tion 1 — may 8 ta clarify! 
either of the five fon f i eee, Wanke 


12G 4 943 at got off ie e as my [41 12 
Fir Degree, 0. Sugar, 
HAVING clarified your ſugar as above directed, 
put what quantity you may have occaſion for over 
the fire, and let it boil till it be ſmooth. This you 


ow_by dipping your ſkimmer into the ſugar, 
r y dipping y — 


and then touching it between your fore-finger and 
thumb, and immediately opening them, you will ſee 
a {mall thread drawn between, which will immediatel 
break, and remain as a drop on your thumb. This 
will be a ſign of its being in ſome degree of ſmooth- 
neſs. Then give it another boiling, and it will draw 
into a larger firing, when it will have acquired the 
firſt degree above-mentioned... +: - iS 


Second Degree, called Blown Sugar. ä 


TO obtain this degree, you muſt boil your ſugar 
longer than in the former proceſs, and then dip in 
your ſkimmer, ſhaking off what ſugar you can into 
the pan. Then with your mouth blow ſtrongly 
through the holes, and if certain bladders or bubbles 
blow through, it will be a proof of its having ac- 
quired the eond degree. | 5 


Third Degree, called Fedthered Sugar. 


THIS degree is to be proved by dipping the 
ſkimmer, when the ſugar has boiled longer than in 
the former degree. Firſt ſhake it over the pan, then 
give it a ſudden flirt behind you, and if it be enough, 
the ſugar will fly off like feathers. _ | | 


 - Fourth Degree, called Crackled Sugar. 


HAVING let your ſugar boil longer than in the 
preceding degree, dip a ſtick into the ſugar, and im- 
mediately put it into a pot of cold water, which you 
muſt have ſtanding by you for that purpoſe. Draw 
oft the ſugar that hangs to the ſtick into the water, 
and if it become hard, and ſnap in the water, it has 
acquired the proper degree; but, if otherwiſe, you 
mult boil it till it anfwers that trial. You muſt take 
particular care that the water you uſe for this purpoſe. 
be very cold, otherwiſe it will lead you into errors. 


* 


Fifth 


* 
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- 1: Fefth Degree, called 'Carmel Sugar. 
To obtain this degree, your i maſt boil longer 
than in either of the former ce You muſt 
prove it by dipping in a tick, firſt into the ſugar, and 
then into eold water; but 'this you muſt obſerve, 
that when it eomes to the carmel height, it wil the 
moment it touches the cold water, ſnap like glalz, 
which is the higheſt and laſt degree of boiled ſugar. 
Take care that your fire be not very fierce when you 
boil this, leſt, flaming up the fides of your pan, it 
ſhould cauſe the ſugar 10 burn, which * diſcolour 
and ſpoil it. 


Litile Devices in Sugar. 


| ' STEEP gum-iragacanth- in roſe water, and with 
ſome double-refined ſugar make it up into paſte. You 
may colour your paſte with powders and jellies as 
your fancy ſhall dirett you, and then make them up 
into what ſhape you like. You may bave moulds 
made in what ſhape you pleaſe, and they will be 

uy ornaments placed on the tops of iced cakes. 
In the middle of them, put little pieces of paper, 
with ſome pretty ſmart ſentences. written on them, 
and they will Il afford mach * to the younger part 
of a company. 


Sugar 97 Roſes in various Figures. 
CLIP off bs white of role-buds, and dry them 
in the ſun. Win finely pounded an ounce of 

855 take a pound of loaf Ta gar. Wet the ſugar 
in roſewater, and boil it to a . height. Put in 
your powder of roſes, and the ] Juice of a lemon. Mix 
all well together, pm it on a. pie- plate, and — it 
into lozenges, or make it into an bee you fan 
ſuch as men, women, or birds. 4 

ments for your deſert, you may 9 or Pur "ee 5 
to your liking. _ 


CHAP. 
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a Different Sorts of Tarts. . 


OPT bac chapter of the firſt a or this 
work, we have given ſufficient directions for the 
making of puff paſte for tarts, and alſo the' method 
of making tarts as well as pies ; What we have there- 
fore here to mention concerns only tarts and putfs'of 
the ſmaller kind. If you make uſe of tin patties to 
bake in, butter chem, and put a little cruſt all over 
them, otherwiſe mow catmot take them out; but if 
you bake them in glaſs or china, you then need uſe 
only an upper · cruſt, as you will not then want to 
take da out when you ſend them to table, Lay 
fine ſugar at the bottom, | then your cherries, plums, 
or whatever ſort you may want to put in them, and 
Nie at the © ip. hen put on your lid, and 

em in a ffack oven. Mince-pies mult be baked 
in tin 13 becauſe of taking them out, and puff 


paſte is beſt for them. Apples and pears, bez 
to be put into tarts, mult be pared, cut into quarters, 
and cored. Cut the quarters acroſs again, ſet them on 
in a ſaucepan with as much water as will barely cover 
them, and let them ſimmer on a ſlow fire juſt till the 
fruit be tender. Put a, 9d piece of Iemon- peel 
into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready, Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then your 
fruit, Bu al of ee at top 11 5 over each tart 
a tea- ul of lemon, juice, an three tea-ſpoonfuls 
of the Nad they were ole in, Then put on your 
lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven. Apricot tarts 
may her made the ſame way, excepting that you muſt 
not put in any lemanguice. n 1 you-make * 
i 
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of preſerved fruits, lay in your fruit, and put a very 
thin cruſt at top. Let. them be baked but a little 
while ; and if you would have them very nice, have 
a large patty, the ſize of your intended tart, Make 
our ſugar-cruſt, roll it as thin as a halfpenny, then 
butter your patty, and cover it. Shape. your upper- 
cruſt on a hollow thing made on purpoſe, the ſhape 
of your patty, and mark it with a marking: iron for 
that purpoſe, in what ſhape you pleaſe, that it may 
be hollow and open to ſhew the fruit through it. 
Then bake your cruſt in a very ſlack oven, that you 
may not ;diſcolour it, and have it criſp., When the 
crult be cold, very carefully take it out, and fill it 
. with what fruit you pleaſe, Then lay on the lid, 
and your buſineſs will be done.. 
5 47 Piedit Pattiees. 
THESE are a very pretty garniſh, and give a 
handſome appearance to a large diſh. Make a ſhort 
cruſt, roll it thick, and make them as big as the 
bowl of a ſpoon, and about an inch deep. Take a 
piece of veal big enough 'to fill the patty, and as 
much bacon and beef. ſuet. Shred them all very fine, 
ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and a little ſweet 
herbs. Put them into a little ſtew- pan, keep turning 
them about, with a few muſhrooms chopped ſmall, 
for eight or ten minutes. Then fill your patties, and 
cover them with cruſt. ' Colour them with the yolk 
of an egg, and bake them.” Some fl them with 
oyſters, for filh diſhes, or the melts of the fiſn pound- 
ed, and ſeaſoned with pepper and falt. * . 


ans of * 
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PUT a little rennet into two quarts of milk, 
and when it be broken put it into à coarſe cloth 
to drain. Then rub the gurd through a hair ſieve. 
and put to it four ounces of butter, ten ounces of 
bread, half a nutmeg, a lemen- peel as 
D | * mr whe 


TARTS A PUFFS: ofg. 


ſpoonful of wine: Sugar it to your taſte; rub your 
cups with butter, and put them for little more than 
half an hour into the oven. 
Sugar Puffs, *' "ik | 
BEAT tlie whites of ten eggs till they tiſe to a 
high froth. Then put them in a marble mortar or 
wooden bowl, and add as much double-refined fugat 
as will make it thick ;. then rub it round the mortar 
for half an hour, put in a few carraway ſeeds, and 
take a ſheet of wafers, and lay it on as broad as a 
ſix-pence, and as high as you can. Put them into a 
moderately-heated oven half a quarter of an hour, 
and they will look as white as ſnow; | 


Wafers. 
TAKE a ſpoonful of orange flower water, tws 
ſpoonfuls of flour, two of ſugar, and the ſame of 
cream. Beat them well together for half an hour; 
then make your wafer tongs hot, and pour a little of 
your batter in to cdver ydur irotis. Bake them on a 
ſtove fire, and as they be baking, roll them round a 
ſtick like a ſpiggot. When they be cold, they will 
be very criſp, and are very proper to be eat witk 
jellies, or with tea. 1 
„ - . + Chocolate Puffs. | 
"HAVING beat and ſifted half a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, ſcrape into it an ounce of chocolate 
very fine, and mix them together. Beat the white 
of an egg to a very high froth, and ſtrew in your 
fugar and chocolate. Keep beating it till it be as 
tiff as a paſte. Then ſugar your paper, drop them 
on about the ſize of a ſix-pence, and bake them in a 
very flow oven. 
28 Almond Puff. 
TAKE two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch _ 
them, and beat them very fine with orange flower: 
f U water. 


bl 
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water. Beat the whites of three eggs to a very high 
froth, and then ſtrew in a little ed ſugar. Mix 
your almonds with your ſugar and eggs, and then 
add more ſugar till it be as chick as a paſte. Lay it 
in cakes, and bake it in a cool oven on paper. | 
TAKE a pound of double-refined ſugar, beat it, 
and fift it through a fine ſieve. Put it into a boy], 
with the juice-of two lemons, and beat them together. 
*Then beat the white of an egg to a very high froth. 
Put it into your bow], beat it half an hour, and then 
put in three eggs, with two rinds of lemons grated. 
Mix it well up, throw ſugar on your papers, drop 
on the puffs in ſmall drops, and bake them in an 
oven moderately hot. | 


c HA., I. 
c A N S8. 
| Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


| BELOSE you begin to make any cake, take 
care that all your ingredients be got ready to 
your hand. Beat up your eggs well, and then do 
not leave them to go about any thing elſe till your 
cake be finiſhed, as the eggs, by ſtanding unmixed, 
will require beating again, which will contribute to 
make your cake heavy, If you intend to put butter 
in your cakes, be ſure to beat it to a fine cream be - 
force you put in your ſugar, otherwiſe it will require 
double the beating, and after all will not anſwer the 
purpole fo well. Cakes made with rice, ſeeds, or 
8 are beſt baked in wooden garths; for, when 
ked either in pots or tins, the outſide of the * 
N N by 
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will be burned, and vill beſides be ſo much conſined, 
that the heat cannot penetrate into the middle of che 
cake, which will prevent it from riſing. All kinds 


of cakes muſt be baked in a good oven, heated ac- 
cording 10 the ſize of your cake. 


A rich Cale. 


TAKE ſeven pounds of currants waſhed and 
rubbed, four pounds of flour dried and fifted, fix 
pounds of the belt freſh butter, and two pounds of 
Jorge almonds, blanched and beaten with orange 

ower water till fine; four pounds of eggs, but leave 
out -half the whites; "three pounds of double-refined 
ſugar beaten and ſifted; a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, the ſame of cloves and cinnamon, and three 
large nutmegs, all beaten fine; a little ginger, half 
a pint of ſack, half a pint of French brandy, and 
ſweetmeats, ſuch as orange, lemon, and citron, to 
your liking. Before you mix your ingredients, 
work your butter to a cream. Then put in your 
ſugar, and work them well together. Let your eggs 
be well beaten and {trained through a ſieve; work in 


your almonds, then put im your eggs, and "py car | a 


together till they look white and thick. Then put 
in your ſack, brandy, and ſpices, ſhake in your flour 
by degrees, and when your oven be ready, 

your currants and ſweetmeats as you put it Mu 
hoop. Put it into a quick oven, and four hours 
will bake it. Rememberto keep beating it with your 
hand all the time you be mixing it; and when your 
currants be well waſhed and cleaned, let them be 
kept before the fire, that they may go warm into the 


cake. This quantity will bake beſt in two e | TS f 


being too large for one. 


| Pium Cafe. 
' TO a pound and a half of fine flour well tried, | 
put the ſame quantity of butter, three quarters of a2 
N | U 2 pound 


7 © 


ready, mix in lightly your 


hours and a half. 
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pound of currants waſhed and well picked; ſtone 
and ſlice half a pound of raiſins, eighteen ounces of 
ſugar beat and ſifted, and fourteen eggs, leaving out 
half the whites; ſhred the peel of a large lemon ex- 
ceedingly fine, three ounces of candied orange, the 
ſame of lemon, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten mace, half 
a nutmeg grated, a tea-cupful of brandy, or white 
wine, and four ſpoonfuls of orange flower water. 
Firſt work the butter with your hand toa cream, then 


beat your ſugar well in, whiſk your eggs for half an 


hour, then mix them with your ſugar and butter, and 
Put in your flour and ſpices. The whole will take 
an hour and a half beating. When your oven be 

Mr fruit, and ſweet- 
meats, then put it into your hoop, and bake it two 


White Plum Cakes. 


TAKE two pounds of flour well dried, half that 
quantity of ſugar beaten and fifted, a pound of but- 


ter, a quarter of an ounce of nutmegs, the fame of 
mace, ſixteen eggs, two pounds and a half of cur- 


rants picked and waſhed, half a pound of ſweet al- 
monds, the ſame of candied lemon, half a pint of 
ſack or brandy, and three ſpoonfuls of orange flower 


water. Beat your butter to a cream, put in your 


ſugar, beat the whites of your eggs half an hour, and 


mix them with your ſugar and butter. Then beat 


your yolks half an hour, and mix them with your 
whites, which will take two hours beating. Put in 
your flour a little before your oven'be ready, and 
juſt before you put it into your hoop, mix together 
lightly your currants, and all your other ingredients. 


It will take two hours baking. 


A Pound Cale. | | 


| © BEAT a pound of butter in an earthen pan with 
your haud one way, till it be like a fine thick cream. 


U 


Then 


© ARS: - 


Then have ready twelve eggs, but leave out half the 
whites; beat them well, then beat them up with the 
butter, a pound of flour beat in it, ell, of ſugar, 
and a few cartaways. Beat all well together with 
your hand for an hour, or you may beat it with a 
wooden ſpoon. Put all into a buttered, pan, and 

bake it in a quick oven for one hour. : 


Rice Cakes. 


BEAT the yolks of fifteen eggs for near half an 
hour with a whiſk. - Put to them ten ounces of loaf 
ſugar ſifted fine, and beat it well in. Then put in 
half a pound of rice flour, a little orange-water or 
brandy, and the rinds of two lemons grated. Then 
put in ſeven whites, (having firſt beaten them well 
near an hour with a whiſk) and beat them all well 
together for a quarter of an hour. Then put them 
in a hoop, and ſet them for half an hour in a quick 
oven. > lf W 1 


Cream Cakes. 


TAKE the whites of nine 185 and beat them 
to a ſtiff froth. Stir it gently with a ſpoon, leſt the 
froth ſhould fall, and to -every white of an egg, 
grate the rinds of two lemons. Shake in ſoftly a 
poonful of double-refined ſugar, fifted fine, lay a 
wet ſheet. of paper on a tin, and with a ſpoon drop 
the froth in little lumps on it, at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other. Sift a good quantity of ſugar 
over them, ſet them in an oven after brown bread, 
then make the oven cloſe up, and the froth will 
riſe, They will be baked enough as ſoon as they 
be coloured. Then take them out, and put two 
bottoms together; lay them on a ſieve, and ſet them 
to dry in a cool oven. If you chooſe it, you may, 
before you 'cloſe the bottoms together to dry, lay 
yams nh or any kind of ſweetmeats between 
ED U 2 Macaroons. 
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ARE a pound of ſweet almonds blanched and 
beaten, and put to them a pound of ſugar, and a 
little roſe water to keep them from oiling. Then 
beat the whites of ſeven eggs to a froth, and put them 
in, and beat them well together. Drop them on 


wafer paper, grate ſugar over them, and put them 


into the oven. | 
Lemon Biſcuits. 


TAKE the yolks of ten eggs and the whites of 


five, and beat them well together, with four ſpoon- 
fuls of orange flower water, till they froth up. Then 
put in a pound of loaf-ſugar ſifted, beat it one way 


for half an hour or more, put in half a pound of 


flour, with the raſpings of two lemons, and'the pulp 
of a ſmall one, Butter your tin, and bake it in a 
quick oven; but do not ſtop up the mouth at firſt, 


for fear it ſhould ſcorch. Duſt it with ſugar before 
you put it into the oven. 


French Biſcuits. 27 

TAKE a pair of clean ſcales, in one ſcale put 
three new-laid eggs, and in the other the ſame weight 
of dried flour. Have ready the fame weight of fine 
powdered ſugar. Firlt beat up the whites of the 
eggs well with a. whiſk, til] they be of a fine froth. 
Then whip in half an ounce of candied: lemon-peel 
cut very thin and fine, and beat well. Then, by 
degrees, whip in the flour and ſagar ; 'then put-in the 
yolks, and with a ſpoon temper them well together. 
Then ſhape your biſcuits on fine white paper with 
your ſpoon, and throw powdered ſugar over them. 
Bake them in a moderate oven, not too hot, giving 
them a fme colour on the top. When they be bak- 


ed, with a fine knife cut them off from the paper, 
and lay them up for uſe in dry boxes. 
r 


/ 
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| Sponge Biſcuits, | 0 
TAKE twelve eggs, and beat the yolks of them 
for half an hour. Then-put in a pound and a half of 
ſugar beat and ſifted, and whiſk it well till you ſee it 
riſe in bubbles. Then beat the whites to a ftrong 
froth, and whiſk them well with your ſugar and yolks. 
Beat in fourteen ounces of flour, with the rinds of 
two lemons grated. Bake them in tin moulds butter- 
ed, and let them have a hot oven, but do not ſtop 
the mouth of it. They will take half an hour bak- 
ing; but remember to ſiſt pounded ſugar over them 
before you put them into the oven. | 
Drop Biſcuits. 2 
TAKE the whites of fix eggs, and the yolks o 
ten. Beat them up with a ſpoonful of roſe water for 
half an hour, and then put in ten ounces of beater 
and ſifted loaf-ſugar. Whiſk them well for half an 
hour, and then add an ounce of carraway ſeeds 
cruſhed a liule, and fix ounces of fine flour. Whiſk 
in your flour gently, drop them on wafer papers, and 
bake them in an oven moderately heated. 
Spaniſh Biſcuits. . 
TAKE the yolks of eight eggs, and beat them 
half an hour, and then beat in eight ſpoonfuls of 
ſugar. Beat the whites to a ſtrong froth, and then 
beat them well with your yolks and ſugar near half 
an hour. Put in four ſpoonfuls of flour, and a little 
lemon peel cut exceedingly fine. Bake them on 
papers. 2 RN 
| Common Biſcuits. A 
TAKE eight eggs, and beat them half an hour. 
Then put in a pound of beaten and ſifted ſugar, with 
the rind of a lemon grated. Whiſk it an hour, or 
till it looks light, and then put in a pound of fleur, 
with a little roſe water. Sugar them over, and bake 
them in tins or on papers. | | 
3 Ginger- 


. 
Y 
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© Gingerbread Cakes. 
TAKE three pounds of flour, à pound of ſugar, 
the ſame Wafer butter rolled in very fine, two 
dunces of ginger beat fine, and q large nutmeg grated. 
Then take a pound of treacle, a quarter of a pint of 
cream, and make them warm jogether. Make up 
the, bread ſtiff, roll it out, and make it up into thin 


' Cakes, Cut them out with a tea-cup or ſmall glaſs, 


or roll them round like nuts, and bake them in a 
{lack oven on tin plates. | | 


wk Grem Cade. 
HAVING gathered as many codlings as you 
want, juſt before they be ripe, green them in the 
lame manner as for preſerving. Then rub them 
over with à little oiled butter, grate double-refined 
ſugar over them, apd ſet them in the oven till they 
look bright, and ſparkle like froſt. Then take them 
out, and put them into a china diſh. Make a very 
fine cuſtard, and pour it round them. Stick ſingle 
flowers in every apple, and ſerve them up. This is, 
for either dinner or ſupper, a pretty corner-diſh. 
0 Blaci Caps. 

TAKE out the cores, and cut into halves twelve 
large apples. Place them on a thin patty-pan as 
cloſely as they can lie, with the flat fide downwards. 
Squeeze a lemon into two ſpoonfuls of orange flower 
water, and pour it over them. Shred ſome. lemon- 

el fine, and throw over them, and grate fine ſugar 
pver all. Set them in a quick oven, and half an 
bour will do them. Throw fine ſugar all over the 
fiſh, when you ſend to tabſe. 

5 o 
TAKE a pound of butter, and rub it into an 
equal weight of flour, with a ſpoonful of good barm. 
Warm ſome cicam, and make it into a light Nee 
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Set it to the fire to riſe, and when you make them 


yp, take four ounces of carraway comfits, work part 


of them in, and ſtrew the reſt on the top: Make. 
them into a round cake, the ſize of a French roll. 


Bake them on ſheet tins, and they will eat well hot. 
for breakfaſt, or at tea in the afternoon... 


Piorrtugal Cales. 


TAKE a pound of fine flour, and mix it with a 
pound of beaten and ſifted loaf-ſugar. Then rub it 
into a pound of pure ſweet butter till it be thick like 


grated white bread. Then put to it two ſpoonfuls of 
roſe water, two of ſack, and ten eggs. Whip them 
well with a whiſk, and mix into it eight ounces of 
currants. Mix all well together, butter the tin-pans, 


and fill them about balf full, and bake them. If they 


be made without currants, they will keep half a year. 
Add a pound of almonds blanched, and beat them. 


with roſe- water, as above directed, but leave out the 


flour. 3 | 
Shrewſbury Calles. 


BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine cream, and. 
put in the ſame weight of flour, one egg, fix ounces 
of beaten and fifted loaf-ſugar, and half an ounce of 
carraway ſeeds. Mix them into a paſte, roll them 
thin, and cut them round with a ſmall glaſs or little 
_ tins; prick them, lay them on ſheets of tin, and 
| bake them in a flow oven. 


Sa ffron Cales. 


i 
half of butter, three ounces of carraway ſeeds, fix: 


eggs well beaten, a quarter of an ounce of cloves 
and mace fingly beaten together, a little cinnamon 


paprided, a pound of ſugar, a little roſe water and 


| ffron, a pint and a half of yeſt, and a quart of 
milk. Mix all together lightly with your bands in 


* 


this manner: Firſt boil your milk and butter, then 


| ſkim off the butter, and mix it with your flour, and 
_ little of the milk: Stir the yeſt into the reſt, and 
ſtrain it. Mix it with the flour, put in your ſeeds 

and ſpice, roſe- water, tintture of ſaffron, ſugar, and 


eggs. Beat it all well up lightly with your hands, 
8 bake it in a hoop or pan well buttered. It will 
take an hour and an half in a quick oven. If you 
chooſe it, you may leave out the ſeeds; and ſome 


chink the cake is better without tbe. 


„ Pruſſian Cakes. - bot. 
TAKE half a pound of dried flour, a pound of 


| beaten and fifted ſugar, the yolks and whites of ſeven 
eggs beaten ſeparately, the juice of a lemon, the 


peels of two finely grated, and half a pound of al- 
monds beat fine with rofe-water. As ſoon as the 


whites be beat to a froth, put in the yolks, and 
every thing elſe, except the flour, and beat them 
together for half an hour. Shake in the flour juſt 
before you ſet it into the oven; and be ſure to re- 
member to beat the yolks and whites. of your eggs 


ſeparately, or your cake will be heavy. 


e on Apricot Cakes. 5 
'SCALD a pound of nice ripe apricots, and peel 


them, and take out the ſtones as ſoon as you find the 
_ ſkin will come off. Then beat them in a mortar to 


a pulp; boil half a pound of double-refined ſugar, 
with a ſpoonful of water, and ſkim it l 
well. Then put in the pulp of your apricots, let 
them ſimmer a quarter of an hour over à ſlom fire, 


and ſtir it ſoftly all the time. Then pour it into 
ſhallow flat glaſſes, turn them out upon glaſs plates, 


put them in a ſtove, and turn them once a day till 


2 x 1 Quince 
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TAKE a pint of the ſyrup of quinces, and a 
quart or two of raſpberries. Boil and clarify them 
over a gentle fire, taking care to ſkim it as often as 
may be neceſſary. Then add a pound and a half of 
ſugar, and as much more, brought to a candy height, 
which muſt be poured in hot. Conſtantly ſtir the 
whole about till it be almoſt cold, and then ſpread it 
on plates, and cut it out into cakes. 


| Orange Cakes. to 
- QUARTER what quantity you pleaſe of Seville 
oranges that have very good rinds, and boil them 
in two or three waters until they be tender, and the. 
bitterneſs gone off. Skim them, and then lay them 
on a clean napkin.o dry. Take all the ſkins and 
ſeeds out of the pulp with a knife, ſhred the peels 
fine, put them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather 
more than their weight of fine ſugar into a toſſing- 
pan, with juſt as much water as will diſſolve it. Boil 
it till it becomes a perfeQ ſugar, and then, by de- 
grees, put in your orange-peels.and pulp. Stir them 
well before you ſet them on the fire; boil: it very, 
gently till it looks clear and thick, and then put them 
into flat-bottomed glaſſes. Set them in a ſtove, and 
keep them in a conſtant and moderate heat; and 
when (ogy: be candied on the top, turn them out 
upon glaſſes. | : b 
TAKE the whites of ten eggs, put to them three 
ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange flower water, and beat 
them an hour with a whiſk, Then put in a pound + 
of beaten gr eine pf and'grate into it the rind 
ol a lemon. When ir be well mixed, put in the juice 
of half a lemon, and the yolks of ten eggs beat 
ſmooth. Juſt before you put it into the oven, ftir in 
three quarters.of a'pound of flour, butter your pan, 
| | pu 


2 , 


2 


| 0 


goo ' 
put it into a moderate oven, and an hour will bake 
it. You may, if you chooſe it, make orange cakes 


in the ſame manner. 
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B ride Cakes, : 


Jy ks 


, TAKE two pounds of loaf ſugar, four younds of 


freſh butter, and the ſame quantity of fine well-dried 
flour; pound and ſift fine a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, the ſame of ere and to every pound of 


flour put eight eggs; wa 


four pounds of currants, 


and pick them well, and dry them before the fire; 
blanch a pound of ſweet almonds, and cut them 
lengthways very thin; a pound of citron, a pound of 
candied orange, the ſame of candied lemon, and half 


-a pint of brandy. Firſt work the butter to a cream 


. , with your hand, then beat in your ſugar a quarter of 
an hour, and beat the whites of your eggs to a very 


with your cake. 


” 


ſtrong froth. Mix them with your ſugar and butter, 


beat your yolks half an hour at leaft, and mix them 


n put in your flour, mace, and 


nutmeg, and keep beating it well till your oven be 


ready. 


Put in your brandy, and beat your currants 


and almonds lightly in. Tie three ſheets of paper 
round the bottom of 'your "hoop, to keep it from 
running out, and rub it well with butter. Then put 


in your cake, and lay your ſweetmeats in three layers, 
with ſome cake between every layer. As foon as it 
be riſen and coloured, cover it with paper before 


* oven be covered up. It muſt be baked three 
ours. If you chooſe to put an icing on it, you will 


find , diretlions 


* 


oy TAKE a po 


- * 2 


9 * 
a > 


* 


Elim and a quarter, of flour, a 


| for that purpoſe in the lait article of 
this chapter. Af: 4 $a : 3 H . 20 . 2 4 "4 4 : 8 © 5 * 2 : 


2 * 
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Little Fine csi 


y 


fine, a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked. 
and the yolks of ſix and the whites of four eggs. 


2 
# 


i 


Boat them fine, ane enix the Row, Wants 40 <P 


EE be eee e 
pound of ſugar beat 


„ — 2 


[5 
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degrees into the butter. Beat all well wich both 
bands,” and make them into little cakes. Or you 
may make them thus: Take a pound of flour, and 


half a pound of ſugar, beat half a pound of butter 


with your hand, and mix them well together, 


2075 1 Snow Balls. - 


PARE and take out the cores. of five large bak - 


ing apples, and fill the holes with orange or quince 
marmalade. Then make fome good hot paſte, roll 
your apples in it, and make your cruſt of an equal 


thickneſs, Put them in a tin dripping-pan, . bake 


them in a moderate oven, and when you take them 
out, make icing for them, the. ſame as directed in 
the'lalt article of this chapter. Let your icing be 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and ſet them at a 
good diſtance from the fire till they be hardened; 
but take care you do not let them brown. Put one 
in the middle of a diſn, and the others round it. 


Little Plum Cales. 


TAKE half a pound of ſugar finely powdered, 
two pounds of flour well dried, four yolks and two 


whites of 72 half a pound of butter waſhed with 
fix 


roſe water, fix. ſpoonfuls of cream warmed, and a 
pound and a half of currants unwaſhed, but picked 
and rubbed very clean in- a cloth. Mix all. well to- 
gether, then make them up into cakes, bake them 
in a hot oven, and let them ſtand half an hour till 
they be coloured on both ſides. Then take down 
the oven lid, and let them ſtand to ſoax. You muſt 


# 


| rub the butter well into the flour, then the eggs and 


cream, and then the currants. 
FIRST blanch, and then beat half a pound ol 


[weet almonds, and the ſame quantity of bitter al- 
* x 5 monde, 
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| ſugar over them. 


Then beat four pounds 
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monds, in fine orange# roſe, or ratafia water, to keep 
the almonds from oiling. Take a pound of fine ſugar 


pounded and fifted, and mix it with your almonds. 


Have ready the whites of four eggs well beaten, and 
mix them lighily with the almonds and ſugar. Put 


it into a preſerving- pan, and ſet it over a moderate 


fire. Keep ſtirring it one way until it be pretty hot, 
and when it be a little cool, roll it in ſmall rolls, and 
cut it Into thin cakes. Dip your hands in flour, and 
ſhake them on them; give each of them a light tap 
with your finger, and put them on ſugar papers. Jult 
before you put them into a flow oven, fift a little 


| WER Nuns Cakes, 
'TAKE four pounds of the fineſt flour, and three 


pounds of double refined ſugar beaten and ſifted. 


Mix them well together, and: let them ſtand before 
the fire till you have 4 s your other materials. 

s of butter with your hand till 
it be as ſoft as cream; beat the yolks of thirty-five 
eggs and the whites of ſixteen, ſtrain off your eggs 
from the treads, and beat them and the butter toge- 
ther till they be finely incorporated. Put in four or 


w_— five ſpoonfuls of orange flower or roſe water, and 


beat it again. Then take your flour and fugar, with 


' fix ounces of carraway ſeeds, and ſtrew them in by 
degrees, beating it up for two hours together. You 


put in as much tinfture of cinnamon as you 


: 


mag iS hey 
| P teaſe. Then butter your hoop, and let it ſtand three 


in a moderate oven. When you beat butter, 
you muſt always obſerve to do it with a cool. hand, 
and always beat it in a deep earthen dilh one Way. 
- © Sod Cale, I 
TAKE a pound of ſugar beaten and ſifted, the 
ſame quantity of butter, the ſame of well-dried flour, 


two ounces of carraway ſeeds, eight eggs, a nutmes 


grated, 


C - q 
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rated, and its weight of cimamon. Firſt beat your 

utter to a cream, then put in your ſugar ; beat the 
whites of your eggs half an hour, and mix them with 
our ſugar and butter, Then beat the yolks half an 
our, and put the whites to them. A little before 
it goes to ' oven, beat in your flour, ſpices, and 
ſeeds. The whole will take two hours beating, Put 
it into your hoop, and bake it two hours in a quick 
Oven. hk" r 1 


Queen cales. 


BEAT and ſift a pound of loaf ſugar, take a 
pound of well-dried flour, a pound of butter, eight 
eggs, half a pound of currants waſhed and picked, 
grate a nutmeg, and the ſame quantity of mace and 
cinnamon. Work your butter to a cream, and put 
in your ſugar, Beat the whites of your eggs near 
half an hour, and mix them with your. ſugar and 
butter. Then beat your yolks near half an hour, and 
put them to your butter. Beat them exceedingly well 
together, and when it be ready for the oven, put in 
your flour, ſpices, and currants. Sift a liule ſugar 
over them, and bake them in tins. | | 


Currant Cakes. 2 


DRY well before the fire a pound and à half f 
fine flour, take a pound of butter, half a pound of 
fine loaf ſugar well beaten and ſifted, four yolks of 

eggs, four een of roſe water, the ſame of ſack, 
a little mace, and a nutmeg grated. Beat the eggs 
well, and put them to & roſe water and fack. 
Then put to it the ſugar and butter. Work them 
all together, ſtrew in the currants and flour, having 
taken care to have them ready warmed for mixing. 
You may make fix or eight cakes of them; b 
. to bake them of a fine brown, and pretty 


bx 0 . 
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"PUT half a in of warm milk * eurer Aki 
bf a pound of fine flour, and mix in it two or three 
donde of light barm. Cover it up; and ſet it 
before the fire an hour in order to make it riſe. 
Work init che paſte four ounces of ſugar, and the 
fame quantity of butter. Make it into whigs* with 
as little flour as poſſible, and a few Tn,” and * 
them in a quick oven. 


5 Icihgs for calls, TE 2 

- TAK-E a pound of double-refined ſugar added 
end ſiſted fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty- 
four eggs, in an earthen pan. Whiſk them well for 
"two or three hours till it looks white and thick,” and 
then, with a thin broad board, or bunch of feathers, 
ſpread it all over the top and ſides of the cake, Set 
it at a proper diſtance before a clear fire, and keep 
turning it continually that it may not turn colour; 
but a cool oven is beſt, where an hour will harden it. 
Or you may make your icing thus: Beat the whites 
of three eggs to a ſtrong froth, beat a pound of Jordan 
almonds very fine with roſe water, and. mix your 
almonds with the eggs lightly together. Then beat a 
* pn of loaf ſugar- very hne, and put it in by de- 
ees.; When your cake be enough, take it out, 
lay on IO 8 auß ee as FE W 
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cusrarDs! AND CHEESECAKES. 


Preliminary Hints and Ober datos. 


Ti greateſt care muſt be taken in the 1 


of cuſtards, that your toſſing- pan be well tin. 
ned; and always remember to put a ſpoonful of 


water 


— o . 
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water into your pan, to prevent your ingredients 
ſticking to the bottom of it; and what we have here 
ſaid of cuſtards, muſt be attended to in the making 
of creams, of which we ſhall treat in the next 'chap-, 
ter. Cheeſecakes muſt not be made long before 
they be put into the oven, particularly almond or 
lemon cheeſecakes, as HOY long will make them 
grow oily, and give them a diſagreeable appearance. 
They ſhould always be baked in ovens of a moderate 
heat; for, if the oven be too hot, it will burn them, 
and ſpoil their beauty, and too ſlack an oven, will 
make them look black and heavy. This is a matter, 
however, for which no preciſe rules can be given, 
and can be learned only by cautious practice and the 


oy : 


. . 
niceſt obſervations... ,..- © | 
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cues FED 
Amend Cuſtard. 
BLANCH and beat a quarter of a pound of 
almonds' very fine, take a pint of cream, and two 
ſpoonfuls of roſe water. Then ſweeten it to your | 
palate, and beat up the yolks of four eggs. Stirall 
together one way over the fire till it be bick, god. 9 
then pour it into cups.! a+ | 
SET a quart of good cream over a flow fire, with « 
a little cinnamon, and four ounces of ſugar. WH: 4 
it has boiled, take it off the fire, beat the yolks-of © —- - 4 
eight eggs, and put to them a poonful © on 1 


4 
: Ly 
© 
5 4 
I 


lover water, to prevent the cream from cracking. 
- ir thein ig i bp e Fream cools, pus 0 Ex 
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- 
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pan over a very flow fire, flir ſt carefully one way till 


— 


- 


it be almoſt boiling, and then pour it into cups. 
Or you may make your cuſtards in this manner: 
Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte, 


- beat up, well the yolks of eight eggs und the whites of 
, four, Stit them into the milk, and bake it in China 


4 


2 


„ Fa. 1 q 


* 


* 


, 103 Fi& ics ti 7 1 : 
cups, and ſpoil your cuſtards. * .. 


Or put them in a deep China diſh, and pour 


Fn nt | 
. boiling water round them, till the water be better 


*- 


than half way up their ſides ; but take care the water 

does not boil too faſt, leſt it ſhould get into your 
ITT fc; It 5 

Otege Ouftards,» 01 


'& : « 7 
. 


"HAVING boiled very tender the Hind öf half 


Seville orange, beat it in a mortar till it be very fine. 
Put to it a ſpoonful of the beſt brandy, the juice of 
a Seville orange, four ounces af loaf ſugay, and the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat them all well together for 


ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint of 


* 


« 
= 


boiling cream; /, Keep beating them till they be cold, 


then put them. in cuſtard. cups, and ſet them in an 


earthen diſh of hot water. Let them ſtand till they 
be ſet, then take them out, and ſtick preſerved orange 


on the top. They may be ſerved up either hot or 


| cold. ” ® 


* 


1 
4 


* juicg of two lemons, the oui- rind of one pared very 


+ 
” 
— 5 


. 9 0 9 : 
. . ; «at a 
* 2 « 15 F "> . - of t 
GA ; " 
11 Lemon „ 
H SS & +,* : 6 13 


1 


TAE E half a pound bf double- refined , the 


thin, the inner- rind of one boiled tender and rubbed 
through a ſieve, and a pim of white vine. Let them 


. *boila good while, then take out the peel and a lite 


- 


* 


of ibe liquot, and ſet it to cool. Pour the reſt into 


the diſh, you intend. for it, beat four yolks and tuo 


? 


", whitgs of eggs, and mix them with your cool liquor. 


» 


Strain them into your diſh, ſtir them well up together, 


and ſet them on a flow fire in botling water. When 


it be enough, grate the rind of à lemon all Over the 


top, 
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top, and you may brown it over with a hot ſala- 
' mander. , 2 * like the former, may be eaten either 
bo or bela. 3 | 


bp PE 75 The Beef Cuſtards, 5 
- SET a-pint of beeſt over the fire, with a little 
cianumon, or three bay-leaves, and let it be boiling 
hot. Then take it off, and have ready mixed a 
ſpoonful of flour, and the ſame of thick cream. 
Pour the hot beeſt upon it by degrees, mix it exceed- 
ingly well together, and ſweeten it to your taſte. 
You L FP, bake i it in either cruſts or ede 
|  Cheeſecakes. | 
pur 4 ſpoonful of 'runnet into ee of new 
: milk, and ſet it near the fire. Let the milk be blobd 
warm, and when it be broken, drain the curd throu 
Le” coarſe fieve. Now and then break the curd genely 
ö with Rr fingers, and rub into it à quarter ef a 
p of butter, the fame quantity of ſugar, a nut- 
A det, and two Naples biſcuits: — the yolks of 
four eggs and the white of one, and an ounce of al- 
mondls well beaten with two ſpoonfuls of roſe water, 
and the fame of ſack; Clean fix ounces of eurrunts 
well, and put them into your curd. Mix all well 
rogether, and ſend it to the oven. 
DDDitron Checſecales. 
BEAT the yolks ef four eggs, andinde 8 with - 
a a quart of boiled cream. When it be cold, ſet it on 
the fire, 1 — let it boil till it curds. Blanch ſome 


almonds, beat them with orange flower water, put 
them into the cream, with a few Naples biſcuits, and 


green citron ſhred fine. "Sweeten 'to your taſte, 
and bake them in cups. 
AO i n 
1 8011 r pot ai — 
| e it well in a mortar, Nr pound of a 


N 
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- pound of loaf-ſugar, the yolks of fix eggs, half a 
pound of freſh butter, and a little curd 4 beat fine. 
Pound and mix all together, lay a puff paſte "cam 
patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake_t 
Orange cheeſecakes are done the ſame way; but 
then you muſt boil the peel in twoor res waters, to 
; deprive | it Wwe its bitter taſte, * 5 
5 Almond Cheeſecakes. 
| BLANCH four ounces of Jordan almonds, and 
put them into cold water. Beat them with roſe water 
in a marble mortar or wooden bowl, and put to it 
four ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beat 
fine. Work it in the bowl or mortar till it becomes 
| frothy and white, and then make a rich puff paſte in 
chis manner: Take half a pound of flour, a quarter 
ol a pound of butter, and rub, a little of the butter 
into the flour. Mix it Riff with a little cold water, 
then roll your paſte ſtraight out, throw over it a little 
flour, and lay over it — third of your butter in thin 
bits. Throw a little more flour over the butter, and 
do ſo for three times. Then put your; paſte in your 
- tins, fill them, grate ſugar over ws and A em 
in a gentle oven to bake. | 


Curd Ciegſecales. 
BEAT half a pint of good curds with four eggs, 
three ſpoonfuls of rich cream, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a ſpoonful of ratafia, roſe, or orange water. Put 


to them a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and half a 


pound of currants well. waſhed and dried before ti 
fire. Mix them all well together, put a e crult 
into your patty-pans, and bake them. , 


Laer - Slag bc 


HAVING ſliced a penny loaf as thin as poſſible, | 


pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and let it ſtand 
do hours. Then take eight eggs, half a; pound of 
* butter, and a among grated. Beat them well toge- 

ther, 


— — 2 — 0 202 &5 


e oa 22 


--” 2 2 5 2 22 ©5 
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ther, and pu we in half a pound of currants well waſhed _ 


and dried before the fire, and a ſpoonful of white 
wine or brandy. Then bake them in e or 


raiſed cruſt, _ 
Rice Cheeſecakes.” 


TAKE four ounces of rice, and having boiled it 
till it be. tender, put it in a ſieve to drain. Then 
E in four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, 


alf a pint of cream, ſix ounces of ſugar, a hutmeg 


grated, and a glaſs of brandy or ratafia water. Beat 


them all well ogether, then put hems into raiſed . 
+ © Fine Cheeſecakes, 


WAR Ma Noe of cream, andput to it five quarts 
of milk warm the cow. Then put to it runnet, 
give it a ſtir about, and when it be turned, put the 
curd into a linen cloth or bag. Let it drain well 


away from the whey, but do not ſqueeze it too much. 
Then put it into a mortar, and break the curd as 


fine as butter. Put to the curd half a pound of ſweet 


* 


F 


almonds blanched and beat exceedingly fine, and 


half a pound of macaroons beat very fine; but if you 


have no macaroons, ule Naples biſcuits. Then add 


+ 


| 


to it the yolks of nine 555 beaten, a nutmeg grated, 
it 


two perfumed plums diſſolved in roſe or orange flower 


water, and half a pound of fine ſugar. Mix all well 


together, then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, 
and ftir it well in. Then make a puff paſte in this 


manner: Take a pound of fine flour, wet it with 
cold water, roll it out, put into it by degrees a 


pound of freſh butter, and ſhake a little flour on each 
coat as you roll it. Then proceed to finiſh your cake 
in the manner before directed. If you have any 


dillike to the 1 plums, 0 my leave them 
out. 


8 AT. 
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| CREAMS any JAMS 
: Steeple Cream. as . 


AR E two ounces of ivory, and five ounces of 

bhartſhorn, and put them in a ſtone bottle. 
Fill it up to the neck with water, and ꝑui in a ſtnall 
quantity of gum arabic and gum tragacanth. Then 
tie up the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of 
water, with hay at the bottom of it. Let it ſtand fix 
hours, then ke it out, and let it ſtand an hour be- 
fore you open it, leſt it fly in your face. Then ſtrain 
it, and it will be a ſtrong jelly. Take a pound of 
blanched almonds beat very fine, and mix it with a 
pint of thick cream. Let it ſtand a little, then ſtrain 
it out, and mix it with a pound of jelly. Set it over 
the fire till it be ſealding hot, and ſweeten it to your 
taſte with double-refined ſugar. Then take it off, 
put in a little amber, and pour it into ſmall high 
gallipots like a ſugar-loaf at top. When the 
cold, turn them out, and lay cold whipt cream about 
them in heaps. Take care that jt be not ſuffered to 
- boil after the cream be put into it. 


| Piſtachio Cream. 
TAKE out the kernels of half a pound of piſta- 
chio nuts, and beat them in a mortar with a ſpoon- 
ful of brandy. Put them into a tofſing-pan,' with a 
pint of good cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat 
fine. Stir it gently over a flow fire till it grows | 
thick, and then put it into a China ſoup-plate. 
When it grows cold, ſtick it all over with ſmall 
pieces of the nuts, and it will be ready ſor. 


table. FR be 4 #6" 225 
CY Hartffiorn 
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| Hartſhorn Cream. | 


BOI L four qunces of hartſhorn ſhavings in three 
pints of water all it be reduced to half a pint, and 
run it through a, jelly bag. Then put to it a pint of, 
cream, and let it juſt boil up, Put it into Jelly 
glaſſes, let it ſtand till it be cold, and then, by dip-" 
ping your glaſſes into ſcalding water, it will ſhp out. 
whole. Then ſtick them all over with ſlices of al- 
monds cut lengthways, It cats well, like flummery, 


vith white wing and fugar. . 


| _ Burnt Cream. | 5 

TAKE a little lemon: peel ſhred fine, and boil it 5 
vitha pint of cream and ſome ſugar. Then take the | 
yolks, of {ix eggs and the whites of four, and. beat 
them ſeparately. Put in your eggs as ſoon as your 
cream be cooled, with a ſpoonful of orange flower. 4 
vater, and one of fine flour. Set it over the fire, 
keep ſtirring it till it be thick, and then put it into a a 
diſh. When it be cold, fift a quarter of a pound of 
tine ſugar all over it, and falamander it till it be very 
brown. hci Wh ns BYE 
Barley Cream, © © g 


BOIL a ſmall quantity of pearl-barley in milk 
and water till it be tender, and then ſtrain the liquor 
from it. Put your barley into a quart of cream, 
and let it boil a little. Then take the whites of five. 
eggs and the yolk of one, beaten with a ſpoonful of 

fine flour, and two ſpoonfuls of orange flower water. 
Then take the cream off the fire, mix in the eggs 
by degrees, and ſet it over the fire again to thicken. - 
Bur weeten it ta your taſte, and pour it into baſons 
or U E. ; f 5 = 85 


) 


_ 


: 


TAKE twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and' 
ſczld them, and heat them fine in a marble mortar.- 
| A rd E939... TY 4˙ä IMF: Put 
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Put to them fix. ounces of double-refined ſugar, a 
int of ſcalding cream, and work it through a hair 
eve. Put it into a tin that bas a cloſe cover, and 

ſet it in a tub of ice broken ſinall, and a large 
quantity of ſalt put among it. When you ſee your 
cream grows thick round the edges of your tin, ſtir 
it, and ſet it in again till it grows quite thick. 
When your cream be all frozen up, take it out of 
the tin, and put it into the mould you intend it to 
be turned out of. Then put on the lid, and have 
ready another tub, with ſalt and ice in it as before. 
Put your mould in the middle, and lay your ice 
under and over it. Let it ſtand four or five hours, 
and dip your tin in warm water when you turn it 
out; but. if it be ſummer, remember not to turn it 
out till the moment you want it. If you have not 
apricots, any other fruit will anſwer the purpoſe, 
provided you take care to work them very fine in 
OG OE SR ere ne ad - 4 
N | "A Trifle, FO EN 

- _.,COVER the bottom of a diſh or bowl with 

Naples biſcuits broken into pieces, macaroons broken 
in half, and ratafia cakes. Juſt wet them all through 
with ſack, then make a good boiled cuſtard, not too 
thick, and when cold, put it over it, and then a 
ſyllabub over that. You may garniſh it with flowers, 

_ Tatahia cakes, and currant jelly. 

Others make it in this manner: Having placed 
three large macaroons in the middle of a. difh, pour 
as much white wine over them as will perfe&tly moi- 
ſten them. Then take a quart of cream, and put 
in as much ſugar as will ſweeten it; but firſt rub 
your ſugar over the rind of a lemon to fetch out the 
efſence. Put your cream into a pot, mill it to a 
ſtrong froth, and lay as much froth upon a ſieve as 
will fill the diſn you intend to put your trifle into. 
Put the remainder of your cream into a Jo 
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. fing-pan, with a ſtick of cinnamon, the yolks of 
four eggs well beaten, and as much ſugar as will 
ſweeten it. Set them over a gentle fire, ſtir it one 
way till it be thick, and then take it off the fire. 
Pour it upon your macaroons, and when it be cold, 
put on your frothed cream, lay round it different 
coloured ſweeimeats, and figures of what fort you 
P . 
5 Tea Cream. . 
BOIL a quarter of an ounce of fine hyſon tea, 
with half a pint of milk. Then ſtrain out the leaves, 
and put to the milk half a pint of cream, and two 
ſpoonfuls of runnet. Set it over ſome hot embers 
in the diſh in which you intend to ſend it to table, 
and cover it with a tin plate. When it be thick, 
it will be enough. You. may garniſh it with ſweet- 


- meats, 


| _ _  Ratafia Cream. 185 

BOIL fix large laurel- leaves in a quart of thick 
milk, with a little ratafia, and when it has boiled, 
throw away the leaves. Beat the yolks of five eggs, 
with a little cold cream, and ſugir it to your s; 2 31 
Then thicken the cream with your eggs, ſet it over 
the fire again, but do not let it boil. Keep flirring © 
it all the while one way, till it be thick, and then 
pour it into China diſhes to cool for uſe. 


. Sßpaniſi Cream. 9 | 
TAKE a quarter of a pint of roſe water, and ' 
diſſolve it in three quarters of an ounce of ifinglas 
cut ſmall, Run it through a hair ſieve, and add 
to it the yolks of three eggs, beaten and mixed with- 
half a pint of cream, two ſorrel leaves, and ſugar it 
to your taſte. Dip the diſh in cold-water before yu 
put in the cream, then cut it out with a jigging- iron, 
and lay it in rings round differently - coloured ſweet- 
meats. | | 5 8 a 


. 
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TAKE the rinds of two lemons pared very thin, 
the juice of three, and a pint of ſpring-water. Beat 
the whites of ſix eggs very fine, and mix them with 


the water and lemon. Then ſugar it to your taſte, 
and keep ſtirring it till it thickens, but take care that 
”_ do not ſuffer it to boil. Strain it through a cloth, 

at the yolks of fix eggs, and * it over the fire to 


thicken. Then pour it into a bowl, and put it into 


your glaſſes as ſoon as it be cold. 
Orange Cream. oP 


PARE off the rind of a Seville orange very fine, 
and ſqueeze the juice of four oranges, Put them 
into a toſling-pan, with a pint of water, and eight 


ounces of ſugar. Beat the white of five eggs, and 
mix all, and fet them over the fire. Stir it one way 
till it grows thick and white, then ſtrain it through a 
gauze, and ſtir it till it be cold. Then beat the yolks 
of five eggs exceedingly fine, and put it into your 
pan, with ſome cream. Stir it over a very flow fire 
till it be ready to boil, then put it into a baſon to 


cool, and having ſtirred it till. it be quite cold, put 


it into your glaſſes. 


| Raſpberry Cream. 5 5 


RUB a quart of raſpberries, or 1 jam, 


through a hair ſieve, to take out the ſeeds, and mix 
it well with cream. Put in ſugar to your taſte, and 
then put it into a milk- pot to raiſe a froth with a 
chocolate - mill. As your froth riſes, take it off with 


a a ſpoon, and lay it upon a hair ſieve. When you 


have got as much froth as you want, put what cream 
remains into a deep China diſh or punch- bowl, pour 
your frothed cream upon it as high as it will lie on, 
and ſtick a light flower in the middle of it. 


2 | Chocolate 
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| ” Chocolate Crim.” 0 
TAKE. quarter of a pound of the belt Fe 
and having ſcraped it fine, put to it as much water 
as will diſſolve it. Then beat it half an hour in a 
mortar, and put in as much fine ſugar as will. fweeten 
it, and a pint and a balf of cream. Mill it, and aa 
the froth riſes, lay it on a'fieve. Put the remajnder 
of your cream in poſſet glaſſes, and lay the * 

emu en them. 


Mipt Cream. 


TAKE the whites of eight eggs, a. quart of thick 
cream, and half a pint of ſack, Mix it . 
and ſweeten it to your taſte with double - refined ſugar. 
You may perfume it, if you pleaſe, with a little maſk 
or ambergris tied n rag, and ſteeped a little in the 
cream. Whip it up with a whiſk,” and ſome lemoy- 
peel tied in the middle of the whiſk. Take the froth, 
vich a ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or baſons. 
This makes a pretty appearance over fine tas. 


| ' Pompadour Cream. 

TAKE the. whites of five eggs, and beat FER 
to a ſtrong froth. The put them into a toſſing- pan. 
with tw P of orange flower water, and tuo 
ounces ar. Stir it gently for three or four 
minutes, then pour it into your diſh, and pour good 
melted butter — it. This is a pretty corner diſh 


wh a lecond courſe at dinner, and mult be ſerved up 


5 eon. 


HAVEN G made a rich boiled cuſtard, put it 
into à China or glaſs diſh. Then take the whites of 
eight eggs beaten with roſe water and a ſpoonful of 
treble · refined ſugar, till it be of a ſtrong froth. Put 
ſome milk and Vater into a broad ſtew-pan, and as 
oon 8 take the froth off the egg, lay it on 


the 
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the milk and water, and let it boil once up. Then 
take it off carefully, and lay it on N cuſtard, | 
This i is a pretty ſupper diſh, 


Cream c. 


To five quarts of afterings put one _ e ſpoonſu 
of ſteep, and break it down N Then put it upon 
a cloth on à fieve bottom, and let it run till dry. 
Break it, cut and turn it in a clean cloth. Then 
put it into the ſieve again, and put on it a two-· pound 
weight, ſprinkle a little ſalt on it, and let it ſtand all 
night. Then lay it on a board to.dry, and when it 
be dry, lay a few ftrawberry leaves on it, and ripen 
it between two pewter diſhes in a warm W Turn 
it, and put on freſh leaves every * 


-CUT in two, and 0 out the ſeeds K "oY 
walnut gooſeberries, athered when they be full groun: 
but not ripe. Put them into a pan of water, 
them, and put them into a ſieve to drain. den 
beat them in a marble mortar, with their 27 in 
ſugar. Take a quart of 8 boil them to 
a maſh in a ow of water, ſqueeze them, and to 
every pint of liquor put a W of fine loaf ſugar. 
Then boil and-ſkim it, put in your green gooſeberries, 
and having boiled them till they be very thick, clear, 


and of a pretty green, put them into glaſſes. a 


| Apricot Jam. 
HAVI NG procured ſome of the ripeſt e 
pare and cut them thin. Then infuſe them in an 
earthen pan till they be tender and dry. To every 
pound and a half of apricots, put a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, and Ons ſpoonfuls of water. Boil 
your ſugar to a candy height, and then put it ew | 
bak Ger Stir them over a flow fire till £4 
clear and 2 but obſerve, that they 005 
a 
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only ſimmer, and not boil. You ind then | put boy 
Into your glaſſes. 


= $f | » Strawberry Jam, | 

BRUISE very fine ſome ſcarlet ſtrawberries ga- 
thered when they be very ripe, and put to them a 
little juice of ſtrawberries. Beat and ſift their weight 
in ſugar, ſtrew it among them, and put them into the 
uns; pan. Set them over a clear flow fire, ſkim 
them, and bofl them WO minutes, and then put 
them into * I 


' White kopier vun. | 
GATHER raſpberries on a fine day, and 
when they be full ripe. "Cruſh them fine, and ſtrew 
in their own weight of loaf ſugar, and half their 
ht of the juice of white currants. Boil them 
ws an hour over a clear low fire, ſkim them well, 
— put them into pots or glaſſes. Tie them down 
with brandy | mand and keep them dry. As ſoon as 
you have gathered your berries, ſtrew on your ſugar, 
and do not let . ſtand long before you boil them, 
if you wiſh * 2 flavour Ibould be rann. : 


OBSERVE the ame precautions in gathering 
theſe as above recommended, Pick them very care- 
fully from the ftalks, cruſh them in a bowl with a 
ſilver or wooden ſpoon, then ſtrew in their own weight 
of loaf ſugar, and half their weight of red currant 
juice baked and ſtrained as for jelly. Then ſet them 
over a clear flow fire, boil them half an hour, ſkim 
them well, and keep ſtirring them all the time. Then 

put them into pots or glaſſes as above directed. | 


Black Currant Jam. . 


YOUR black currants muſt be gathered dry and 
full * and 8 clear from the ſtalks. 1 
7 ruiſe 


. bruiſe. them, well in a-bowl, and to eyery two pounds 


of curtants put a pound and a half of loa ſugar 
finely beaten. Put them into a preſerving-pan, boil 
them half an hour, fkim and ſtir them all the time, 


P = . * * 
and then put them into | . 
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Eis jelly is made three different ways, thc 
1 firſt + which is called. green, and is his pre- 
pared from iſinglaſs. Having difſatyed your ifing|als 
put to it two ounces of. ſweet. and the ſame quantity 
of bitter almonds, with. a ſufficient quantity of the 
_ + guice- of ſpinach to make it green, and a ſpoonful of 
French brandy. Put it | over _ a ſtove fire till it be 
almoſt ready to boil, chen ſtrain it thrqugh a gauze 
fieve, and when it grows thick, put it into a melon 
mould, and the next day turn it out. You may uſe 
red and white flowers for a garniſ n. 
Ihe ſecond method. of preparing blanc mange is 
4 allo, from iſinglaſs. Take a quart of Vater, put into 
it an gunce of ilinglals and let it boil ill it be reduced 
to a pint. Then put in the whites of four eggs, with 
two ſpoonſuls of rice-water to keep dhe eggs from 
3 - poaching, and ſugar it to your taſte, Run it through 
2 jelly bag, then put to it two ounces of ſweet and 
one ounce of bitter almonds. Give them a ſcald 1 
yout jelly, and put them through a hair ſieve. The 
put it into a China bowl, and the next day turn 1 
out, {tick it all over with almonds blangbed and cut 
lengthways, and garniſh with flowers at green . 
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Set it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it 


ing firſt wetted tbem. 


4 
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The third kind of blanc mange is called cler. 
und is thus prepared. Skim off che fat, and ſtrain C 
a quart of ſtrong calf's feet jelly. Then beat the 


whites of four eggs, and put them to your jelly. 
8, a & it boil 
Then pour it into a Jelly bag, and run it thegug 

7 ca till it be | re Beat an ounce ef Nee 
and the ſame quantity of bitter almonds to a paſte, 
with a ſpoonful of roſe water ſqueezed through a 
cloth. Then mix it with the jelly, and add to it 
three ſpoonfuls of very good cream. Set it again 
over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be almoſt 
boiling. Then pour it into a bowl, ſtir it very often 
till it be almoſt cold, and then fill your moulds, hav- 

N 1 


5 « 


0:8 Jelly. 


INT o two quatts of ſpring water put a pound bf 


hartſhorn ſhavings, and fer it boil till it be reduced 
to a quart. . Then pour it dear off, and let it ſtand 


till it be cold. Take the rind of three oranges pared 


very thin, and the juice of fix, and let them ſtand 
all night in half a pint of ſpring water. Then ſtrain 
them through a tne bair eve, melt the jelly, and 
pour the orange liquor to it. Sweeten it to your 
taſte with double: refined ſugar, and put to it a blade 
or two of mace, four or five cloves, half a ſmall 


_nytmeg, and the rind of a lemon. Beat the Whites 
of five or fix eggs to a froth, mix it well with your 


Jelly, and ſet it over' a clear fire. Boil it three or 


four minutes, then run it through your jelly bags 
ſeveral times till it be clear; but take great care that 
you do not ſhake it when you pour it into your bags. 


„ Pot 4. A Rh 2. 
\. TAKE a baſon, put into it half à pint of clear 
tiff calf's feet jelly, and when it be ſet a 


nd ſtiff, 
- lay. 
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lay in three fine pe peaches, and a bunch of grapes 
. with the ſtalk upwards; Put over them a few vine 
leaves, ag then fill up your bowl with jelly. Let it 
ſtand till e next day, and then ſet your baſon to the 
brim in hot water. As ſoon as you perceive it gives 
vag from the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn 
you jelly,cartfully upon it. Vou may uſe flowers 


een 


3 4" + : 5 f 5 
1 og ki e 1 Calf,'s Feet eig. d. | 
- TAKE W calf's feet, and boil them in a gallon 

of water till it comes to a quart. When it be cold, 
ſxim off all the ſat, and take the jelly up clean, Leave 
hat ſettling may remain at the bottom, and put the 
jelly into a ſaucepan, with a pint of mountain wine, 


half a pound of loaf * the juice of ſour 


FS. Nr 


* 
+-% 
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lemons. Beat up fix or Wt whites of eggs with a 
. + whiſk, they put them into the ſaucepan, ſtir all well 
together till it boils, and let jt boil à few minutes. 
Pour it into a large flannel bag, and repeat it till it 
runs clear, Then have ready a' large China baſon, 
aud put into it lemon: peel cut as thin as poſſible. 
Let the jelly run into the baſon, and the lemon · peel 
will give it an amber colour, and à fine flavour. 


1 


ITben fill your glaſſes. 1133 
5 0 15 ag rhe: A Turkey in Jelly. N 121 8 
B OIL ü as fine a turkey as you can get, and let it 


"BJ 3 


Hand till it be cold. Have ready a jelly made this : 
_ Skin a fowl, and take off all the fat; but do not cut 
it in pieces, nor break all the boges. Take four 
pounds of a leg of veal, without either fat orAkin, - 
and put it into a well tinned ſaucepan. * Put to it 
- Fall three quarts of water, and ſet it on a very clear 
fire till it begins to ſimmer ; but be fure to ſkim it 
well, and take great care that it does not boil, . Put 
io it two large blades of mace, half a nutmeg, and 
twenty corns of white pepper, with a little bit of 
5 „ ; emon- 
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lemon: peel. Let it fimmer ſix or Wen. hours, 
9 you think the jelly be {tiff enough, which: 7 


by taking a little out to cool, be "a 
Linea all the 7 as: any, but N flir Me | 


Hucepan. A quarter of an hour be. 
bi throw, i in a large tea-ſpoonful, of t nd 
ſqueeze in the juice of half a fine Seville oral wor | 
lemon. When you think it be enough, in t of a 
through a clean ſieve ; but do not pour it of clean to 5 
the bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay ihe turkey 
in the diſh, in which you — to ſe table 
and then pour your jelly over it. Let It and till it 
be quite cold, and then ſend it to table. A few. 
naſturtium flowers ſtuck in different parts of it, 


- 
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it a pretty earance; but theſe, as well as 1 
of fange. All ſorts of bi 
in this manner, and are vel 
5 Gilles "Fiſk in in 74. 3 val 


FILL two large fſh-moulds with clear blanc 
mange, == as directed in the beginning of this 
chapter. be cold, turn them out, and gild 
them with leaf*gold, or treu them over with gold 
and filver bran mixed. Then lay»them on a ſoup- 
diſh, and filit with thin clear calf's feet jelly, which 
muſt be ſo thin as to admit the fiſh to ſwim in ii. If 
you have no jelly, Liſhon, or any kind of FOE: 
wine, will anſwer „ ep . 


GATHER our currants. on a dry day PER 
they be ripe, fr rip them off the ſtalks, and put 
them into à large ſtew- pot. Put a quart of water 
to every ten quarts. of currants, tie a paper over 
them, and ſet them in a cool oven far two hours. 
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to every quart M juice add a pound and à half of 
loaf-ſugar broken into ſmall pieces. Stir it gently 
till the 4 81 be melted, and when it boils, Wim It 
well. Let it boil pretty quick foxjhalf an hour over 


a clear Me, then pour it into 16 25 and r 
Jap ere ver Them. 


e Red 8 Jah. Luan 
n our currants, and ſtrip them off 
* ſtalks, & ore directed. Put them into a large 

. Rew-pot, paper over chem, and let them ſtand 

an hour in à cool oven. Then ſtrain them through 

a cloth, and to every quart of juice add a pound 
ai balf of loaſ.ſugar broken into ſmall lumps. 

Stiß iengently over a gie; fire till your ſugar be 

melia; Kim it well, let it boil pretty, quick 

Wen Rüies. Then pour it hot 1 your 
; for if 50% let it ſtand to cool, it will break 
the jelly, and will not ſet fo yell as when it be hot. 

Put brandy papers over thein, and keep them in a 

dry place, You may in the ſame manner, if you 

chooſe it, make a pretty jelly of half white and al 
red currants, 


& * 
Ribband Jelly. 
TAK E four calf's feet, take out the ""M 
bones, and put the feet into a pot with ten quarts 
of water, three ounces of hartſhorn, the ſame quan- 
tity of iſinglaſs, a nutmeg quartered, and four blades 
of mace. - Boil it till it comes to two quarts, then 
| train it through a ook annel bag, and let it ſtand 
twenty. ſour hours. Then ſcrape off all the fat from 
the top very clean, flice the jelly, and put to it the 
- Whites of fix eggs beaten to a froth. Boil it a little, 
and ſtrain it through a flannel bag. Then run the 
jelly into little high glaſſes, and run every colour 
: as thick as your finger; but obſerve; that one 
colour mult be thoroughly cold before you. put on 
24 | N anothc: ; 
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another; and that which you puls muſt be but 
blood- warm, otherwiſe they will mix together. You 
muſt colour red with cochineal, green with' ſpinach, 
yellow with faf/.on,- blue with ſyrup of viotets; 
white with thick cream, and ſometimes: th& jelly by 
folf.*: | | 1 8 15 | #7} | + by." 
r GEES N :+ 41, Sn 

ab Hen and Chickens in Jelly. =: 
HAVING made ſome flummery with plenty o 
ſweet almonds in: it, colour part of it brown with 
chocolate, and put it into a mould of the ſhape of a 
hen. Then colour ſome more flummery with the 
yolk of a hard egg beat as fine as poſſible, and leave 
ſome of your flummery white. Then fill the moulds 
of ſeven chickens, three With white flummery, three 
with yellow, and one the colour of the hen. 
When they be cold, turn them into a deep diſh, and 
put round them lemon- peel boiled tender and cut 
like ſtraw. * Then put a little clear calf's feet jell 
under them, to keep them to their places. Let it 
ſand till it be” Riff, and then fill up your diſh with 
more feM«·/ R 


| Hartiſhorn Jelly. R 

TAKE half a pound of hartſhorn, and boil it in 
three quarts of water over a gentle fire till it becomes 
a jelly. If you take out a little to cool, and it hangs 
on the ſpoon, it is enough. Strain it while it be 
hot, and put it in a well-tinned' ſaucepan. Put to it 
« pint'of Rheniſh wine, and a quarter of a pound of 
loaf-ſugar. + Beat the whites of four eggs or more to 
a froth, ſtir it all together, that the whites may 
mix well with the jelly, and pour it in as if you 
were cooling it. Let it boil two or three minutes, 
then put in the juice of three or four;lemons, and 
let it boil a minute or two longer. When it be 
finely curdled, and of a pure white colour, pour 
your jelly into a ge” jelly-bag over a bowl or 

4 . 2 * 


a baſon. 3 
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a baſon. Strain it in this manner ſeveral times till 
it be as clear as rock-water, and then fill your glaſſes 
with a ſpoon. Have ready the thin rind of ſome 
lemons, and when you have filled half your glaſſes, 
throw your peel into the baſon. When your jelly 
be all run out of the bag into the baſon, fill the reſt 
ofthe glaſſes with a clean ſpoon, and the lemon-peel 
will give your jelly a fine amber colour. No rule is 
to be given for putting in the ingredients, as taſte 
and fancy only can determine it ; but moſt people 
like to havethem ſweet, and indeed they are inſipid 
if they be not ſo, 8 


Nummery. 
TAKE an ounce of hitter and the ſame quantity 
of ſweet almonds, put them into a baſon, and pour 
over them ſome. boiling water to make the ſkins 
come off, Then ſtrip off the ſkins, and throw the 
kernels into cold water. Take them out, and beat 
them in a marble mortar, with. a little roſe water to 
keep them from oiling, and when they be beat, put 
them into a pint of calf's feet ſtock. Set it over 
the fire, and ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. 
As ſoon as it boils, ſtrain it through a piece of mul- 
lin or gauze, and when it be a liule cold; put it into 

a pint of thick cream, and keep ſtirring it often till 
it grows thick and cold. Wet your moulds in cold 
water, and pour in the flummery. Let them ſtand 
about fix hours before you turn them out; and if 
you make your flammery ſtiff, and wet your moulds, 
it will turn out without putting them into warm water, 
which will be a great advantage to the look of the 
figures, as warm. water gives a dullneſs to the 
flummery. | | 
French Flummery. 


8 BEAT half an ounce of iGnglaſs fine, put to it 
a. quart of cream, and mix them well together. 7 
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it boil ſoftly over a ſlow fire for a quarter of an hour, 
and keep ſtirring it all the time. Then take it off, 
ſweeten it to your taſte, and put in a ſpoonful of roſe 
water, and another of orange flower water. Strain 
it, and pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or whatever elſe 
you pleaſe, and when it be cold, tura it out. 


| Green Melon in Flummery. * 
PUT plenty of bitter almonds into a little tiff 
flummery, and add to it as much juice of ſpinach as 
will make it of a fine pale green. When it becomes 
as thick as good cream, wet your melon mould and 
put it in. Then put a pint of clear calf's feet jelly 
into a large baſon, and let them ſtand till the next 

day. Then turn out your melon, and lay it down in 
the middle of your baſon gf jelly. Then fill up your 
baſon with jelly that is beginning to ſet, and let it 
ſtand all night. The next day, turn it out the ſame 
way as the Fra in jelly. Make a garland of flowers, 


and put it on your jelly. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery. © 
DIVIDE a quart of ſtiff flummery into three 
parts, and make one part a pretty thick colour with 
alittle cochineal bruiſed fine, and ſteeped in French 

brandy. Scrape an ounce of chocolate very fine, 
diſſolve it in a little ſtrong coffee, and mix it with 
another part of your flummery, to make it a light 
ſtone colour. The laſt part muſt be white. Then 
wet your temple mould, and fit it in a pot to ſtand 
even, Fill the top of the temple with red flummery 
for the ſteps, and the four points with white, "Then 
fill it up with chocolate flummery, and let it ſtand 
tilt the next day. Then looſen it round with a pin, 
and ſhake it looſe very gently ; but do not dip your 
mould in warm water, as that will take, off the gloſs, 
and ſpoil the colour. When you turn it out, ſtick 
a ſmall ſprig of flowers, down from the top of every 
| . Y 3 point, 
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point, which will not only ſtrengthen it, but alſo give 
it a pretty appearance. Lay round it rock candy 
ſweetmeats. <1 e 


Ezgsgs and Bacon in Fummer x. 
MAKE part of a pint of ſtiff ſlummery of a 
pretty pink colour with cochineal. Then dip a 
potting-pan in cold water, and pour in red flum- 
mery to the thickneſs of a crown- piece; then the 
ſame of white flummery, and another of red, and 
twice the thickneſs of white flummery at the top. 
Remember that one layer muſt be tif and cold 
before you put on another. Then take five tea- 
cups, and put a large ſpoonſul of white flummery 
into each of them, and let them ſtand all night. 
Then turn your flummery,out of your pottipg-pots, 
on the back of a plate, with cold water. Cut your 
flummery into thin flices, and lay it on a China 
diſh. Then turn your flummery out of your cups 
on the diſh, and take a bit out of the top of every 
one, and lay in half a preſerved apricot, which will 
confine the ſyrup from diſcolouring the. flummery, 
and make it look like the yolk of a poached” egg. 


You may garniſh with flowers, or what your fancy 
zads you to. is on 404; 


a e tTeage Bags rn 
BEAT well in a mortar two pounds of blanched 
plmonds, with a little canary and orange flower 
water to keep them from oiling. Having made 
them into a ſtiff paſte, beat in the yolks of twelve 
£888 and ſeven whites, Put to it a pint af cream, 
ſweeten it with ſugar, and ſet it on a flow fire. 
Keep it conſtantly ſtirring till it be thick enough to 
make into the form of a hedge-hog. Then flick it 
full of blanched almonds, flit and fuck up like the 
briſtles, of a hedge-hog, and then put it into a diſh. 
Ta pee de and. the. yolks e 
LEN: . 7 « ne eat 
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and let it ſtand till it be cold. 
eee 


ſalt to your palate. Let it boil ten minutes, then 
ſtrain it through a French ſtrainer, ſkim off all the 


run it ſeveral times through a jelly - bag till it be per- 
ſell os 5: 21h, rr eto bien Loads 
Soͤolid. Syllabubs. 


cream, the juice of four lemons, and ſugar it to your 


and put it upon a hair fieve. Let it ſtand till the 
next day in a cool place, then fill your glaſſes better 
than half full with the thin, put on the froth, and 
heap it as high as you can. It will keep ſeveral 
days, and the bottom look clear. 
5 Syllabub under the Cop. 

PUT into a punch-bowl a pint of cider and a 
bottle of ſtrong beer. Grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte. Then milk from the cow as 
much milk as will make a ſtrong froth. Then let it 
ſtand an hour, ſtrew over it a few currants well waſh- 
ed, picked, and plumped before the fire, and it will 


be fit for ſervice. ö Oe ae 
Mfipt Syllabubls. 


RUB a lump of loaf-ſugar on the ouiſide of a 
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beat up, and ſweeten them with ſugar to your palate. 
Stir them together over a ſlow fire till it be quite hot, 
and then pour it into the diſh round the hedge · hog, 


PUT into a ſtew-pan ſome ſlices of lean veal 
and ham, with a carrot, and turnip, or two or 
three onions: _ Cover it, and let it ſweat on a flow. 
fire, till it be of as deep a brown as you would have 
it. Then put to it a quart of very clear froth, 
ſome whole pepper, mace, a very little iſinglaſs, and 


fat, and put it to the, whites of three 117 Then 


PUT in a pint of white wine to a quart of rich 


taſte. Whip it up well, take off the froth as it riſes, 


lemon, put it into a pint of thin cream, and ſweeten, | 


* 
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it to your taſte. Then put in the juice of a lemon, 
and a glaſs of Madeira wine, or French brandy. 
Mill it to a froth with a chocolate mill, and take it 
off as it riſes, and lay it into a hair fieve. Then fill 
one half of your poſſet-glaſſes a little more than half 
full with white wine, and the other half of your 
glaſſes a little more than half full with red wine. 
Then lay on your froth as high ag you can; but take 
care that it be well drained on your ſieve, otherwiſe 
it will mix with your wing, and your ſyllabub will be 
thereby ſpoiled. N 


3 | Lemon Syllabubs. 
RUB a quarter of a pound of loaf-fagar upon 
| the out-rind of two lemons, till you have got all 
the eſſence out of them, and then put rhe ſugar into 
a pint of cream, and tbe ſame quantity of white wine. 
Squeeze in the juice of both lemons, and let it ſtand 
for two hours. Then mill it with a chocolate mill 
to raiſe the froth, and take it off with a ſpoon as 
it riſes, or it will make it heavy. Lay it upon a 
hair fieve to drain, then fill your glaſſes with the 
yemainder, and lay on the froth as high as you can. 
Let them ſtand all night, and they will be clear at 


Everlaſting Syllabubs, | 

TAKE halfapint of Rheniſh wine, balf a pint 
of ſack, with the Juice of two large Seville oranges, 
and put them into two pints and a half of thick 
cream. Grate in juſt the yellow rind. of three 
lemons, and put in a pound of double-refined ſugar 
well beaten and fifted. Mix all together, with a 
ſpoonful of orange flower water, and with a whiſk 
beat it well together for half an hour. Then, with 
a ſpoon, take off the froth, and lay it on a fieve to 
drain, and then fill your glafſes. Theſe will keep 
better than a week, and ſhould always be _— 
. F TOES y 
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day before they be wanted. The beſt way to whip 
a ſy1..uub'is, have a fine large chocolate-milll, which 
you muſt keep on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to 
mill them in, as this way they will be done the 

icker, and the froth be the ſtronger, For the 
Kin that be Jeft at the bottom, have ready ſome calf's 
feet jelly boiled and clarified, in which muſt be 
nothing but the calf's feet boiled to a hard jelly. 
When it be cold, take off the fat, clear it with the 
whites of eggs, -run it through a flannel bag, and 
mix it with the clear that was Jeſt of the ſyllabub. 
Sweeten it to Þ ay palate, and give it a boil ; then 
pour it into baſons, or what you pleaſe. When cold, 
turn it out, and it will be a fine flummery. _ 
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PRESERVING. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations, 


I making of fyrups for preſerves, take care to 

pound your ſugar, and let it diſſolve in the fyrup 
before you ſet it on the fire, as it will make the ſkim 
riſe well, and your ſyrup will be of a better colour. 
It is a great fault to boil any kind of ſyrups or jellies 
too — as it makes them dark and clus. ever 
keep green ſweetmeats longer in the firſt ſyrup than 
direQed, as it will ſpoil their colour; and the ſame 
precaution will be neceſſary in the preſerving of 
oranges and lemons. When you preſerve cherries, 
damſons, or any other fort of ſtonesfruits, put over 
them mutton ſuet rendered to keep out the air; for 
if any gi ben to them, it will give them a ſour taſte, 
and pol e whole, Wet ſweetmeats muſt be kept 
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in a dry and cool place; for a damp place will mould 
them, and a hot place will deprive them of their virtue. 
It is a good method to dip writing · paper into brandy, 
and lay it cloſe to the ſweetmeats. They ſhould be 
tied well down with white paper, and two, folds of 
cap- paper, to keep out the air, as nothing can be a 
greater fault than leaving the pots open, or tying 
them down careleſsli . 


| ' Gooſeberries. EE ROSS 0-4 
IF your intention be to preſerve your gooſtberries 
whole Wa ſtoning "ral take the largeſt you can 
get, and pick off the black eye, but not the ſtalk. 
Then ſet them over the fire in a pot of water to fcald, 
but take care they do not boil, for that will break and 
ſpoil them. When they, be tender, take them up, 
and put them into cold water. Then take a pound 
and a half of double- refined ſugar to a pound of 
gooſeberries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a pint 
to a pound of ſugar. When your ſyrup be cold, 
put the gooſeberries ſingly into your preferving-pan, 
put the ſyrup to them, and fet them on a gentle fire. 
Let them boi}, but not ſo faſt as to break them; and 
when they have boiled, and you perceive. that the 
fugar has entered them, take them off, coyer them 
with white paper, and ſet them by till the next day. 
Then take them out of the Wüd. and boil the 
fyrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, and put 
it to them again. Then ſet them on a gentle fire, 
and let them fimmer gently till you perceive the 
rup will rope. Then take them off, ſet them by 
ull they be cold, and then cover them with brandy 
paper. Then boil ſome gooſeberries in fair Vater, 
and when the liquor be ſtrong enough, ſtrain it out. 
Let it ſtand to ſettle, and to every pint,” take 2 
pound of double-refined ſugar, and make a elly of 
nt, When the gooſeberries be cold, put ther 22 
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glaſſes, cover them with the jelly, and cloſe them 
down properly. | 9 238 

Green govſeberries may thus be preſerved in 
imitation of hops. Take the largeſt green walnut 
gooſeberries you can get, and cut them at the ſtalk- 
end in four quarters. Leave them whole at the 
bloſſom end, take out all the ſeeds, and put five or 
ſix one in another, Take a needleful of ſtrong 
thread, with a large knot at the end ; run the needle 
through the bunch of gooſeberries, tie a knot to 
faſten them together, and they will reſemble hops. 
Put cold ſpring-water into your pan, with a large 
handful of vine leaves at the bottom ; then three or 
four layers. of gooſeberries, with plenty of vine 
leaves between every layer, and over the top of your 
pan, Cover it ſo that no ſteam can get out, and ſet 
them on a ſlow fire. Take them off as ſoon as they 
be ſcalding hot, and let them ſtand till they be cold. 
Then ſet them on again till they be of a good green, 
then take them off, and let them ſtand till they be 
quite cold. Put them into a ſieve to drain, and 
make a thin ſyrup thus. To every pint of water, 
put in a pound of common loaf ſugar, and boil it 
and {kim it well. When it be about half cold, put 
in your gooſeberries, and let them ſtand till the 
next day. Then give them one boil a-day for three 
days. Then make a ſyrup thus: To every pint of 
vater put in a pound of fine ſugar, a ſlice of ginger, 
and a lemon. peel cut lengthways exceedingly fine. 
Boil and ſkim it well, give your gooſeberries a boil 
in it, and when they be cold, put them into glaſſes 
or pots, Jay brandy paper over them, and tie them 
up cloſe. | | | 5 | 

Red gooſeberries are thus preſerved. Take a 
pound of loaf ſugar, put it into a preſerving - pan, 
vith as much water as will diſſolve it, and boil and 
kim it well. Then put in a quart of rough red 
gooſeberries, and let them boil a little. Set them 
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by till the next day, then boil them till they look 

clear, and the ſyrup thick. Then put them into pot; 

or glaſſes, and cover them with brandy paper. 
Raſpberries. 

IF it be the red ſort of raſpberries you intend to 
preſerve, gather them on a dry day when they be 
uſt turning red, with the ftalks on about an inch 
RG Lay them fingly on a diſh, beat and fift their 
weight. of double- refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over 
them. To every quart of raſpberries take a quart 
of red currant Jelly Juice, and put to it its weight 
of double-refined ſugar. Boil and ſkim it well, then 
put in your raſpberries, and give them a ſcald. Take 
them off,” and let them ſtand for two hours. Then 
ſet them on again, and make them a little hotter, 
Proceed in this manner two or three times till they 
look clear; but do not let them boil, as that will 
make the ſtalks come off, When they be tolerably 
cool, put them into jelly glaffes, with the ſtalks down- 
wards. White raſpberries may be preſerved in the 
ſame manner, only uſing white currant juice inſtead 
of red. Reg 1 | 
5 Currants. rt 
EXE currants are thus preſerved in bunches. 
Stone them, and tie fix or ſeven bunches togetber 
with a thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about four 
inches long. Weigh the currants, and put their 
weight of double-refined ſugar into your tofling-pan, 
with a little water. Boil it till the ſugar flies. Then 
put the currants in, juſt give them a bail up, and 
cover them till next day. Then take them out, and 

_ either dry them or put them into glaſſes, with the 
ſyrup boiled up with a little of the juice of red cur. 
rants. Put brandy paper over ow, then other 
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If you wiſh to preſerve white currants in bunches, 
proceed thug. Stone and tie them in bunches. as 
above diretted. Put them into the preſerving-pan, 
with their weight of double-refined ſugar beaten and 
finely fifted. Let them ſtand all night. Then take 
ſome pippins, „ core, and boil them, and prefs 
them down with the back of a ſpoon, but do not ftir 
them. When the water be ſtrong of the apple,zadd 
to it the juice of a lemon, and ſtrain it through a 
jelly-bag till it runs quite clear. To every pint of 

our liquor put a pound of double-refined ſugar, and 
boil it up to a ſtrong jelly. Then put it to your 
currants, and boil them till they look clear. Cover 
them in the preſerving-pan with paper till they be 
almoſt cold, and then put a bunch of currants into 
your glaſſes, and fill them up with jelly. When they 
be cold, wet papers in brandy, and lay over them; 
then put over them another paper, and tie them up 
cloſe. 3 | | 

Currants are thus preſerved for tarts. To every 
pound and a quarter of pickled currants take a pound 
of ſugar. Put your ſugar into a eſerving- pan, with 
as much juice of currants as will diſſolve it. As foon 
as it boils, ſkim it, and put in your currants, and 
boil them till they be clear. Put them into a jar, 
lay brandy paper over them, and tie them down clole. 


| Green Codlings. 

GRE EN codlings will keep all the year, if pre- 
ſerved in this manner. Gather them when they be 
about the ſize of a walnut, with the ſtalks and a leaf 
or two. on them. Put a handful of vine leaves into 
a pan of ſpring- water; then put a layer of codlings, 
then of vine leaves, and ſo on till the pan be full. 
Cover it cloſe that no team can get out, and ſet it 
on a flow fire. As ſoon as they be ſoft, take off the 
Kins with a penknife, and then put them in the 
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ſame water with the vine leaves, which muſt be quite 
cold, or it will be apt to crack them. Put in a little 
roach alum, and ſet them over a very flow fire till 
they be green, which will be in three or four hours. 
Then take them out, and lay them on a fieve to drain. 
Make a good ſyrup, and give them a gentle boil once 
a day for three days. Then putthem into ſmall jars, 
with brandy paper over them, and tie them up tight, 
HAVING boiled the rind of an orange very 
tender, letit lay in water two or three days. Take 
a quart of golden pippins, pare, core, quarter, and 
. boil them to a ſtrong jelly, and run it through a 
jelly-bag. Then take twelve pippins, parc them, 
and ſcrape out the cores. Put two pounds of loat- 
ſugar into a ſtew-pan, with near a pint of water. 
When it boils, ſkim it, and put in your pippins, with 
the orange rind in thin ſlices. Let them boil faſt till 
the ſugar be very thick, and will almoſt candy. Then 
put in a pint of the pippin jelly, and boil them fat 
till the jelly be Bear, Then ſqueeze in the juice of 
a lemon, give it a boil, and put them into pots or 
glaſſes with the orange-peel. „ 


Grapes. 

PU J into a jar ſome cloſe bunches of grapes, but 
they muſt not be too ripe; it matters not, whether 
they be red or white grapes. Put to them a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar- candy, and fill the jar with 
common brandy. Tie them up cloſe with a bladder, 
and ſet them in a dry place. Morello cherries may 
be preſervetl in the ſame manner. | 


Walnuts. 
WALNUTS may be preſerved either white, 
black, or green. To preſerve walnuts white, pare 


them till the white appears, and nothing elle. I 
a 
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falt as you do them, throw them into ſalt and water, 
and let them lie there till your ſugar be ready. Take 
three pounds of good loaf- ſugar, put it into your 


preſerving: pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, and put 


as much water as will juſt wet the ſugar. Let it boil, 
then have ready ten or a dozen whites of eggs ſtrained 
and beat up to a froth. Cover your ſugar with the 
froth as it boils, and ſkim it. Then boil it and ſkim 
it till it be as clear as cryſtal, and throw in your 
walnuts, ' Juſt give them a boil till they be tender, 
then take them out, and lay them in a diſh to cool. 
When they be cold, put them in your preſerving- 
pot, and when the ſugar be as warm as milk, pour it 
over them; and when they be quite cold, tie them 
up. | | 
b o preſerve walnuts black, you muſt take thoſe 
of the ſmaller kind; put them in ſalt and Water, 
and change the water every day for nine days. Then 
put them in ſieve, and let them ſtand in the air 
till they begin to turn black. Then put them imo 
a4 jug, pour bottling water over them, and let them 
{land till the next day. Then put them into a ſieve 
to drain, ſtick a clove in each end of your walnut, 
put them into a pan of boiling water, and let them 
boil five minutes. Then take them up, make a thin 


ſyrup, and ſcald them in it three or four times a day, 


till your walnuts be black and bright. Then make a 
thick ſyrup with a few cloves, and a little ginger cut 
in ſlices. Skim it well, put in your walnuts, boil 
them five or ſix minutes, and then put them into your 
Jars. Lay brandy paper over them, and tie them 
down cloſe with a bladder. They will cat better the 
lecond year of their keeping than in the firſt, as their 
bitterneſs goes off with time. ab 

To preſerve walnuts green, you maſt wipe them 
very dry, and lay them in ſalt and water twenty- 
tour hours. Then take them out, and wipe them 
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very clean. Have ready a ſkillet of boiling water, 


throw them in, let them boil a minute, and then 
take them out. Lay them on a coarſe cloth, and 
boil your ſugar as directed for the white walnuts; 
then juſt give your walnuts a ſcald in the ſugar, take 


them up, and lay them to cool. Put them into 


your preſerving · pot, and proceed as directed for white 
| 6 5 Cucumbers. 5 7 

TAKE the greeneſt cucumbers, and. the moſt 
free from ſeeds you can get ; ſome ſmall, to pre- 
| ferve whole, and others large to cut into pieces. 
Put them into ſtrong ſalt and water in a ſtraight- 
mouthed jar, with a eabbage-leaf' to keep them 
down. Set them in a warm place till they be yel- 
low, then waſh them out, and ſet them over the 
fire in freſh water, with a liule ſalt, and a freſh 
cabbage· leaf over them. Cover the pap very cloſe, 

but — care they do not boil. If they be not of a 
fine green, change your water, and that will help 
them. Then cover them as before, and make them 
hot. When they become of a good green, take 
them off the fire, and let them ſtand till they be 


cold. Then cut the large ones in quarters, take 


out the ſeeds and ſoft part, then put them into cold 

water, and let them ſtand two days; but change the 
water twice every day to take out the ſalt. Take a 
pound of ſingle- refined ſugar, and half a pint of 
water. Set it over the fire, and when you have 
ſkimmed it clean, put in the rind of a lemon, and 
an ounce of gin er, with the outſide ſcraped. off. 
When your ſyrup be pretty thick, take it off; and 


when it be cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, and put 
them in. Boil the ſyrup once in two or three days 
for three weeks, and ſtrengthen the ſyrup, if re- 


_ - quired; for the greateſt danger of ſpoiling them is 


at 
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at lirſt. - When you put the ſyrup to your cucumbers, 
be ſure that it be quite cold, | 


Green Gage Plums. 

PUT into a pan the fineſt plums you can get juſt 1 
before they be ripe. Put vine leaves at the bottom 1 
of your pan, then a layer of plums, and thus plums | | 
and vine-leaves alternately till your pan be almoſt 
full, Then fill it with water, ſet them over a flow | 
fire, aud when they be hot, and their ſkins begin to 
break, take them off, and take the ſkins off carefully. 

Put them on a ſieve as you do them, then lay them 
in the ſame water, with a layer of leaves between, as 
you did at the firſt, and cover them very cloſe, ſo 
that no ſteam can get out. Hang them at a great 
diſtance from the fire till they be green, which will 
be five or ſix hours at leaſt. Then take them'care- 
fully up, lay them on a hair ſteve to drain, make a 
good ſyrup,” and give them a gentle boil in it twice „ 
a day for two days. Take them out, and put them” 
into a fine clear ſyrup, put brandy paper over them, 
and tie them down cloſe. 5 


Dam ſons. 
CUT your damſons into pieces, and put them in 

a ſkillet over the fire, with as much water as will 
cover them. When they be boiled, and the liquor 

pretty ſtrong, ſtrain it out, and add to every pound 

of the damſons wiped clean, a pound of ſingle- refined 

lugar. Put one third of your ſugar into the liquor, 

let it over the fire, and when it ſimmers, put in the 

damſons. Let them have one good boil, and take 

them off for half an hour covered up cloſe. Then 

ſet them on again, and let them ſimmer over the fire 

after turning them. Then take them out, put them 

in a baſon, ſtrew all the ſugar that was left on them, i 
and PI the bot liquor over them. Cover them up, W 
let them ſtand till the next day, and then boil them 
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up again till they be enough. Then take them up, 
and put them in pots; boil the liquor till it jellies, 
and pour it on them when it be almoſt cold. Put 
paper over them, and tie them up cloſe, + .. 
| | . . Morello Cherries. | 
- HAVING gathered your cherries when they be 
full ripe, take off the ſtalks, and prick them with a 
pin. To every pound of cherries put a pound and 
a half of loaf-ſugar. Beat part of your ſugar, ſtrev 
it over them, and let them ſtand all night. Diffolve 
the reſt of your ſugar in half a pint of the juice of 
currants, ſet it over a flow fire, and put in the cher- 
ries with the ſugar, and give them a gentle ſcald. 
Then take them carefully out, boil your ſyrup till it 
be thick, and pour it upon your cherries. | 
_ FIRST pare your lemons very thin, then make 
a round hole on the top, of the ſize of a ſhilling, and 
take out all the pulps and ſkins. Rub them with ſalt, 
and put them in ſpring-water as you do them, which 
vill prevent their turning black. Let them lie in it 
five or fix days, and then boil them in freſh ſalt and 
water fifteen minutes. Have ready made a thin ſyrup 
of a quart of water, and a pound of loaf-ſugar. Boil 
them in it for five minutes once a day, for four or 
five days, and then put them ina large jar, Let them 
ſtand for ſix or eight weeks, and it will make them 
look clear and plump. Then take them out of that 
ſyrup, or they will mould. Make a ſyrup of fine 
ſugar, put as much water to it as will diffolve it, boi! 
and ſkim it, then put in your lemons, and boil them 
gently till they be clear. Put them into a jar with 
brandy paper over them, and tie them down cloſe. 


6 Oranges... I 
- CUT a hole out of a Seville otange at the ſtalk- 
end as large as a fix-pence, and ſcoop gut the pul? 
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quite elean. Tie them ſeparately in muſlin, and lay 
them two days in ſpring-water. Change the water 
twice every day, and then boil them in the muſlin 
on a flow fire till they be tender. As the water 
waſtes, put more hot water into the pan, and keep 
them covered. Weigh the oranges before you ſcoop 
them, and to every pound put two pounds of double- 
refined ſugar, and a pint of water. Boil the ſugar 
and water, with the juice of the oranges, to a ſyrup. 
Skim it well, let it ſtand till it be cold, then put in 
the oranges, and let them boil half an hour. If they 
be not quite clear, boil them once a day for two or 
three days. Then pare and core ſome green pippins, 
and boil them till the water be ſtrong of the apple: 
but do not ſtir them, and only put them down with 
the back of a ſpoon. Strain the water through a 
jelly-bag till it be quite clear, and then, to every 
pint of water, put a pound of double-refined ſugar, 
and the juice of a lemon ſtrained fine. Boil it up to 
a ſtrong jelly, drain the oranges out of the ſyrup, 
and put them into glaſs Jars, or pots of the ſize of an 
orange, with the holes upwards. Pour the jelly 
over them, cover them with papers dipped in brandy, 
and tie them cloſe down with a bladder. You may 
do lemons in this manner, if you prefer it to the 
method before directed. 7 3661 


- Strawberries. | 
ON a dry day, gather the fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawber- 
nes, with their ſtalks on, before they be too ripe. 
Lay them ſeparately on a China dith, beat and ſift 
twice their weight of.double-refined ſugar, and ſtrew 
it over them. Then take a few ripe ſcarlet ſtraw- 
berries, cruſh them, and pute them into a jar, with 
their weight of double - refined ſugar beat ſmall. 
Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtand in a kettle of 


boiling water till they be ſoft, and the ſyrup be come 


out of them. Then ſttain them through a muſlin 
i Wal 2 2 0 
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rag into = toffing-pan, boil and ſkim it well, and 
| when it be cold; put in your whole ſtrawberries, and 
ſet them over the fire till they be milk warm. Then 
take them off, and let them ſtand till they be quite 
cold. Then ſet them on again, and make them a 
little hotter, and do fo ſeveral times till they look 
clear; but do not let them boil, as that will bring off 
their ſtalks. When the ſtrawberries be cold, put 
them into jelly-glaſſes, with the ſtalks downwards, 
and- fill up your glaſſes with the fyrup. Put over 
them papers dipped in brandy; and tie them down 
doſ e l | 5 
8 Pine-Apples. 

TAK E pine- apples before they be ripe, and lay 
them five days in ſtrong ſalt and water; Then put 
into the bottom ol a large ſaucepan a handful of vine- 
leaves, and put in your pine - apples. Fill your pan 
with vine: leaves, and then pour on the falt and water 
they were laid in. Cover it up very cloſe, and ſet 
them over a flow fire. Let them ſtand till they be of 
a fine Itght green. Have ready. a thin ſyrup, made 
af a quart of water, and a pound of double-refined 
ſugar. When it be almoft cold, put it into a deep 
jar, and put in the pine apples, with their tops on. 
Let them ſtand a weck, and take cate that they be 
well covered with the ſyrup. It is a great fault to 
put any kind of fruit that is to be preſerved whole 
into thick ſyrup at firſt, as that makes it ſhrink, draws 
out the juice, and ſpoils it. When they bave ſtood 
a week, boil your ſyrup again, and pour it careful) 
into your jar, leſt you break the' tops of your pine- 
apples. Let it ſtand eight or ten weeks, and during 


that time give the ſyrup two or three boilings to keep 


it from moulding. Let your ſyrup ſtand till it be 
near cold before you put it on; ahd when your pine. 
apples look quite full and green, take them out of 
the {yrup, and make a thick fyrup df three: pounds 
T3 "12 * 0 
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er double- refined ſugar, with as much Water "as will 
diſſolve it. Boil and {kim it well, put a'few flices of 
white ginger into it, and when it be nearly col 

zour it upon your pine-apples. Tie them don 
cloſe with à bladder, and they will keep many years 
without ſhrinking. N bis ef 


Barberries. 


IF you intend to preſerve your barberries for tarts, 
proceed thus. Having picked the ſemale branches 
clean from the ſtalks, take theit weight in loaf-ſugaf, 
and put them in a jar. Set them in a kettle of boil- 
ing water till the ſugar be melted, and the barberries 
quite foft. - The next diy put them into a preferving- 
pan, and boil them fiſteen minutes. Then put them 
into jars, and tie them up cloſe. | : 

Barberries are thus preſerved in bunches. Hav- 
ing procured the kineft female barberries, pick out all 
the largeſt bunches, and then pick the reſt from the 
ſtalks. . Put them in as much water as will make a 
[yrup for your bunches. © Boil them till they be ſoſt, 
then ſtrain them through a ſieve, and to every pint of 
the juice, put a pound and a half of loaf-ſugar. Boil 
and ſkim it well, and to every pint of ſyrup put half 
a pound of barberries in bunches. Boil them till 
they look very fine and clear, then put them care- 


fully into pots or glaſſes, and tie them down cloſe 
vith brandy paper. 55 


| o Quances. | | 
_ QUINCES may be preſerved either whole, or 
in quarters, in this manner. Having pared them 
very thin and round, (and cut into quarters, if you 
choole it) put them into a ſaucepan, fill it with hard 
water, and lay your parings over your quinces to 
keep them down. Cover your ſaucepan cloſe that 
no ſteam may get out, and ſet them over a flow fire 
ull they be ſoft, and of a fine pink colour. Then let 
bem ſtand till they be cold. Make a good ſprup of 
gp 3 double- 
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double · reſined ſugar, and boil and ſkim it well. 


- Then put in your quinces, let them boil ten minutes 


then take them off, and let them ſtand two or three 


hours. Then boil them till the ſyrup looks thick, 


and the quinces clear. Then put them into deep 


ats, and with brandy paper and leather over them, 
tie them up cloſe. e 


„ . N 

I. E I your peaches be the largeſt you can get, but 
not too ripe. Rub off the lint with a cloth, and then 
run them down the ſeam with a pin, ſkin deep, and 


cover them with French brandy. Tie a bladder over 


them, and let them ſtand a week. Then take them 
out, and make a ſtrong ſyrup for them. Boil and 
kim it well, then put in your peaches, and boil them 
till they look clear. Then take them out, and put 
them into. pots or glaſſes. Mix the ſyrup with the 
brandy, and when it be cold, pour it on your peaches, 
Tie them cloſe down with a bladder, as your peaches 
will turn black ſhould the air get to them. 

Rr - Apricots. £5 
HAVING pared your apricots, thruſt out the 
ſtones with a ſkewer, and to every pound of apricots 
put a pound of loaf ſugar. Strew part of it over 
them, and let them ſtand till the next day. Then 
give them a gentle boil three or four different times, 
and let them cool between each time. Take then 
out of the ſyrup, one by one, the laſt time you boi 
them. Skim your ſyrup well, then pour it over 
your apricots, and tie them down cloſe with brandy 
paper and a bladder, M_ 
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ö c HAP. VIII. | 
DRYING ax» CAN DYING. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. =. 


VERY. kind of fruit, before you attempt to 

candy it, muſt be firſt preſerved, and dried in 
a ſtove, or before the fire, that none of the fyrup 
may remain in it. Then, having boiled your ſugar 
to the candy height, dip in your fruit, and lay them 
in diſhes in your ſtove to dry. Then put them in 
boxes for uſe, and take care to keep them in places 
neither damp nor hot, N | 

Candied Caſſia. 

TAKE as much of the powder of brown caſſia 
as will lie upon two ſhillings, with as much muſk 
and ambergris as you think proper. The caffia ' 
and perfume muſt be powdered together. Then 
take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and boil it to a 
candy height. Then put in your powder, and mix 
it well together. Pour it into ſaucers, which muſt 
be buttered very thin, and when it be cold it will 


lip out. 


4 
. 


Orange Marmalade. 


CUT in two the cleareſt Seville oranges you can; 
get, take out all the pulp and juice into a baſon, and 
pick all the ſkins and ſeeds out of it. Boil the rinds 
in hard water till they be tender, and change the 
water two or three times while they be boiling. Then * "= 
pound them in a marble mortar, and add to it be 
juice and pulp, Then put them in the preſerving- 
pan with double its weight of loaf ſugar, and fet it 
over a flow fire. Boil it rather more than half aw 
hour, put it into pots, cover it with brandy paper, 
and tie it cloſe down, Geo as * 

FFG /// ͤĩ ²⁰˙ . 
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preſerves, or are too ripe for keeping, will anſwer 


this purpoſe. Boil them in ſyrup till they will maſh, | 


and then beat them in a marble mortar to a paſte, 
Take half their weight of loaf ſugar, and- put juſt 
water enough to it to diſſolve it. Boil and ſkim it 
till it looks clear, and the ſyrup thick like a fine 


jelly. Then put it into your ſweetmeat glaſſes, and 


tie it up cloſe, 


Tranſparent Marmalade. 


CUT very pale Seville oranges into quarters, 
take out the pulp, put it into a baſon, and pick out 
the ſkins and ſeeds. Put the peels into a little ſalt 
and water, and let them ſtand all night. They boil 
them in a good quantity of ſpring- water till they be 
tender, cut them in very thin flices, and put them 
to the pulp. To every pound of marmalade put a 
pound and a half of double-refined ſugar finely beaten, 
and boil them together gently for. twenty minutes; 
but if it be not clear and tranſparent in that time, 
boil it five or ſix minutes longer. Keep ſtirring it 
| gently all the time, and take care that you do not 
teak the flices. When it be cold, put it into jelly 
or ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie them down tight with 
brandy paper, and a bladder over them. 
114... Quince Marmalade. _ 

. QUINCES for this purpoſe muſt be full ripe. 
Pare them and cut them into quarters; then take 
out the core, and put them into a ſaucepan. Cover 
them with. the parings, fill the ſaucepan nearly full 
of ſpring-water, cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew 
over a ſloy fire till they be ſoft, and of a pink 
colour. Then pick out all your quinces from the 
parings, and beat them to a pulp in a marble mor- 
tur. Take their weight of -fine loaf ſugar, put 8 


o 
* 2 
* 1 


l 


Apricot Marmalade, ® \ 
ALL thoſe apricots that are not good enough for 


* 
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) ms: > | x: £9 
ge it as will diſſolve it, and boil and im 


ell. Then put in your quinces, and boil them 


: 


ently three quarters of an hour. You muſt k 
kn it all the time, or it will ſtick to the pan a 


burn. When it be cold, put it into flat pots, and 


tie it down cloſe. 88 
- 1 Raſpberry Paſte. 


37 TAKE a quart of raſpberries, maſh them, ſtrain 


one half, and put the juice to the other half. Boil 
them a quarter of an hour, put to them a pint of red 
currant juice, and let them boil all together till your 
raſpberries be enough. Then put a pound and a half 
of double-refined ſugar into a clean pan, with as 
much water as will diſſolve it, and boil it to a ſugar 
again. Then put in your raſpbernes and juice, give 
them a ſcald, and pour it into glaſſes or plates. Then 
put them into a ſtove to dry, and turn them when 
neceſſary. | : 


4 Cuxrant Paſte. 73 
YOUR currant paſte may be either red or white, 
according to the colour of the currants you uſe. © 


Sirip your currants, put a little juice to them to keep 


them from burning, boil them well, and rub them 
through a hair fieve. Then boil it a quarter of an 
hour, and to a pint of juice put a pound and a half 


of double-refined-ſugar pounded and fifted. ' Shake 


in your ſugar, and when it be melted, pour it on plates. 
Dry it in the ſame manner as the above paſte, and 
turn it into any form moſt to your likigng. 

ii div nad fans 

WHEN your red gooſeberries be full grown and 
turned, but not ripe, cut them in halves, pick out 
all the ſceds; then have ready a pint of currant 
juice, and boil your gooſeberries in it till they be 
tender. Put a pound and a half of double - refined 
lugar into your pan, with as much water as will diſ- 


ſolve. - 


olf loaf ſugar, and a pint of water, into a ſtew-pan. 
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ſolve it, and boil it to a ſugar again. Then put 4 

together, and make it ſcalding hot, but do not let 

boil. Pour it into your plates or glaſſes, and dry it 

as above direfed. 

e e 1 Oe dls, NS, 
PUT two pounds of almonds, the ſame quantity 


Set them over a clear coal fire, and let them boil till 
ou hear the almonds crack. Then take them off 
and ſtir them about till they be quite dry. Put them 
in a wire ſieve, and ſift all the ſugar from them. Put 
the ſugar into the pan again with a little water, and 
give it a boil. Then put four ſpoonfuls of ſcraped 
-  cochineal to the ſugar to colour it, put the almonds 
into the pan, and keep ſtirring them over the fire till 
they be quite dry. Then put them into a glaſs, and 
they will keep a year. | 


Orange Chips. 


PARE ſome of the beſt Seville dranges aſlant, 
about a quarter of an inch broad, and if you can 
keep the parings whole they will have a prettier ct- 
fea. When you have pared as many as you intend, 
put them into ſalt and ſpring-water for a day or 
two. Then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring- 
water till they be tender, and drain them on a ſieve. 
Have ready a thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water, 
and a pound of fine ſugar. Boil them, a few at a 
time, to keep them from breaking, till they look 
clear. Then put them into a ſyrup \made of fine 
loaf ſugar, with as much water as will diſſolve it, 
and boil them to a candy height. When you take 
them up, lay them on a ſieve, and grate double re- 
fined ſugar over them. Then put them in a ſtove, 
or before the fire, to dr. OE, 


Green 
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*#---- _- - Green Gage Plums dried. : 
"*HAVING made a thin ſyrup of half a pound of 
fingte-refined ſugar, and — it well, flit a pound 
of plums down the ſeam, and put them in the ſyrup. 
Keep them ſcalding hot till they be tender, and take 
care that they be well covered with ſyrup, or they - 
will loſe their colour, Let them ſtand all night, and 
then make a rich ſyrup. To a pound of double- 
refined ſugar put two ſpoonfuls of water, ſkim it well, 
and boil it almoſt to a candy. When it be cold, 
drain Jour plums out of the firſt ſyrup, and put them g 
into the thick ſyrup ; but be fure' to let the fyrup 4 
cover them, Set them on the fire to ſcald till th | it 
look clear, and then put them in a China bow. 
When they have ſtood a week, take them out, and 
lay them on China diſhes. Then put them in a ſtove, 
and turn them once a day till they be dry. | 


Cherries dried. 


STONE what quantity of morello cherries you 
pleaſe, and to every pound of cherries 1 a pound 

and a quarter of fine ſugar; beat it and ſift it over 

your cherries, and let them ſtand all night. Then 

take them out of your ſugar, and to every pound 

of ſugar put two ſpoonfuls of water. Boil and ſkim 

it well, and then put in your cherries. Let your 

ſugar boil over them, the next morning ſtrain them, 

and to every. pound of the ſyrup put half 'a pound 

more ſugar. Let it boil a little thicker, then put 

in your cherries, and let them boil gently. The next © 
day ſtrain them, put them into a ſtove to dry, ang 
mind every day to turn them. h 


Dam ſons dried. 


DAMSONS for this purpoſe muſt be gathered 
when they be full ripe. Spread them 'on a coarſe 
cloth, and ſet them in a very cool oven. Let them 


4 4 
* beat fine 
_ a 3 Ginn. * "23 
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ſtand a day or two; and if they be not then prop ot! 
dried. put them. in for a day or two longer./ ' They 


the winter they will eat like freſh plums. |, . 
„ Apricots dried. © © 
PAR E and ſtone a pound of apricots, and put 
them into a toſſing pan. Pound and ſiſt half a pound 
of double refined ſugar, ſtrew a little amongſt them, 
and lay the reſt over them. Let them ſtand twenty- 
four, hours, turn them three or four times in the 
| 3 then boil them pretty quick till they look 
clear. When they be cold, take them out, and lay 
them on glaſſes. Then. put them into a ſtove, and 
turn them the firſt day every half hour, the ſecond 
day every hour, and fo on till they be dry. | 
GET the largeſt Newington peaches, and pare 
and ſtone them. Put them into a ſaucepan of boil- 
ing water, let them boil till they be tender, and then 
lay them on a fieve to drain. Weigh them, and 
with their weight in ſugar cover them in the pan 
they were boiled in. Let them lie two or three 
hours, then boil them till they be clear, and the 
ſyrup pretty thick. Cover them cloſe, and let them 
ſtand all night; ſcald them well, and then take them 
off to cool. Then ſet them on again till the peaches 
be thoroughly hot, and do this for three days. Then 
lay them on plates, and turn them every day till 
they be dry. 7 heart Of « Foot tid ENF \ ' k 8 * 
ꝶnn„ Ginger candied. . 


take them out, lay them in a dry place, and even in 


* 


i! 


TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine, a 


pound of loaf ſugar beat fine, and put into a toſſing- 

with as much water as will diſſolve it. Stir them 
well together over a, very ſlow fire till the ſugar 
begins to boil: Then ftir in another pound of ſugar 


— 


28 : Then 


and keep ſtirring it till it grows thick. 
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The take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon 
earthen diſhes. Set them in a warm place to dry, 
aud they will be-hard and brittle, and look white. 
Lemon and Orange Peels candied. _ 
TAKE either lemons or oranges, cut them long- 
ways, take out all the pulp, and put the rinds into 
a pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard water for fix days. Then 
boil them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till they 
be tender. Take them out, and lay them on a hair 
ſieve to drain. Then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf 
ſugar, a pdund to a quart of water, Put in your 
peels, and boil them half an hour, or till they look 
clear, and have ready a thick ſyrup, made of fine 
loaf ſugar, with as much water as will diffolve it. 
Put in your peels, and boil them over a flow fire till 
you fee the ſyrup candy about the pan and peels. 
Then take them out, and grate fine ſugar all over 
them. Lay them on a hair ſieve to drain, and fet 
them in a ſtove, or before the fire, to dry. Remem- 
ber when you boil either lemons or oranges, not to 
cover your ſaucepan: 95 


Angelica candied. N 
CUT your angelica in lengths when young, cover 
it cloſe, and boil it till it be tender. Then peel it, 
put it in again, and let it ſimmer and boil till it be 
green. Then take it up, and dry it with a cloth, 
and to every pound of ſtalks put a pound of ſugar, 
Put your ſtalks into an earthen pan, beat your ſugar, 
and ſtrew it over them, and let them ſtand two days. 
Then boil it till it be clear and green, and put it in 
| acullender to drain. Beat another pound of ſugar 
to powder, and ſtre it on your angelica. Lay it on 
pot to dry, and ſet them inthe oven after the pies 
, rau!!! W ; 3 . 
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| CHAP. IX. 
ELEGANT ORNAMENTS for «a GRAND 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


5 Floating Iſland. 

La a ſoup diſh, of a ſize proportionate to 
7 what you intend to make; but a deep glaſs, 
ſet on a China diſh; will anſwer the purpoſe better. 
Take a quart of the thickeſt cream you can get, and 
make it pretty ſweet with fine ſugar. Pour in a gill 
of ſack, grate in the yellow rind of a lemon, and 


mill the cream till it be of a thick froth. Then 


carefully pour the thin from the froth into a diſh, 
Cut a French roll, or as many as you want, as thin 
as you can, and put a layer of it as light as poſſible 


on the cream, then a layer of currant jelly, then a 


very thin layer of roll, then hartſhorn jelly, then 
French roll, and over that whip your froth, which 
you ſaved off the cream, well milled up, and lay it 
on the top as high as you can heap it. The rim of 


5 diſh you may ornament with figures, fruits, or- 


eetmeats, as you pleaſe. This looks very pretty 
on the middle of a table, with candles round it; and 
you may make it of as many different colours as you 
fancy, and according to what jellies, jams, or ſweet- 


meats you have. 


| Chineſe Temple or Obeliſt. 
TAK E an ounce of fine ſugar, half an ounce of 


butter, and four ounces of fine flour. Boil the ſugar 
and butter in a little water, and when it be cold, 


beat an egg, and put it to the water, ſugar, and but- 
ter. Mix it with the flour, and make 1t into a very 
Riff paſte, Then roll it as thin as poſſible, have a 
ſet of tins the form of a temple, and put the paſte 


upon them, Cut it in what form you pleaſe upon 


2 | the 


* 
* 
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the ſeparate parts of your tins, keeping them ſeparate” 
till baked ;-but take care to have the paſte exaltly - 
the ſie of the tins. When you have cut all the parts,” 
bake them in a ſlow oven, and when cold, take them 
out of the tins, and join the parts with ſtrong iſinglaſs 
and water with a camel's hair bruſh. Set them one 
upon the other, as the forms of the tin moulds will 
direct you. If you cut it s ee the paſte be 
rolled very thin, it will be a beautiful corner for 
a large table. If you have obeliſk moulds, you 
may make them the ſame way for an oppoſite corner. 
Take care to make the pillars ſtronger than the top, 
that they may not be cruſhed by their weight. 


| Deſert Iſland. 2 | 
FORM a lump of paſte into a rock three inches, 
broad at the top. Then colour it, and ſet it in the 
middle of a deep China diſh. Set a caſt figure on 
it, with a crown on its head, and a knot of rock. 
candy at its feet. Then make a roll of paſte an 
inch thick, and ſtick it on the inner edge of the 
diſh, two parts round. Cut eight pieces of eringo 
roots, about three inches long, and fix them upright 
to the roll of paſte on the edge. Make gravel walks 
of ſhot comfits round the diſh, and ſer ſmall figures 
in them. Roll out ſome paſte, and cut it open like 
Chineſe rails. Bake it, and fix it on either ſide 
of the gravel walks wich gum, and form an entrance 
where the Chineſe rails be, with two pieces of eringa  _ 
oo ß RT. £ "I 
| Moon ine. "Wo 
HAVE a piece of tin in the ſhape of a half- 
moon, as deep. as a half. pint baſon, and one in the 
ſhape of a large ſtar, and two or three lefler ones: 
Boll two calf*s feet in a gallon of water till it comes. 
to a quart, then ſtrain it off, and when cold, * 2 
9 N | 0 Y 
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off the fat. Take balf the jelly, and ſweeten it whh 5 


ſugar to your palate, Beat up the whites of four 
eggs, ſtix all together over a ſlow fire till it boils, and 
3 through a flannel bag till clear. Put it 
in a clean ſaucepan, and take an ounce of ſweet al- 
monds blanched, and beat very fine in a marble 
mortar, with two ſpoonfuls. of roſę water, and two 
of orange flower water. Then ſtrain it through a 
coarſe cloth, mix it with the jelly, ſtir in four ſpoon- 
fuls of thick cream, and ſtir it all together till it boils. 
Then have ready the diſh you intend it for, lay the 
tin in the ſhape of a helf-moon in the middle, and 
the ſtars. round it. Lay little weights on the tins 
to keep them in the place where you lay them. Then 

pour in the above blanc-mange into the diſh ; and 
' when it be quite cold, take out the tins, Then fill 
up the vacancies with clear calf's feet jelly. You 
may colour your blanc-mange with cochineal and 
chocolate, to make it look like the ſky, and your 
moon and ſtars will then ſhine the brighter, You 
may put round it rock candy ſweetmeats for a gar- 


| o 
ak : 


| 4 Diſh of Snow. © "JF 
PUT twelve large apples into cold water, ſct 
them over a ſlow fire, and when they be ſoft, pour 
them upon a hair ſieve. | Take off the ſkms, and 
put the pulp into a baſon. Then beat the whites 
of twelve eggs to a very ftrong froth, beat and fift 
half. a pound of double-refined ſugar, and ſtrew it 


into the eggs. Then beat, the pulp of your apples 


to a ſtrong froth, then beat them all together till 
they be like a ſtiff ſnow, lay it upon a China, diſh, 
and heap it up as bigh as you can, Set round it 
green knots of paſte, in imitation of Chineſe rails, 
and ARE 2, trig of myrtle in the middle of the 

l ” | %* 
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91 » Artificial Fruit, 
AT a proper time of the year, take care to ſave 
the ſtalks of the fruit, with the ſtones to them. 
Then get ſore tins neatly made in the ſhape of the 
fruit you intend to make, leaving a hole at the top 
to put in the {tone and ſtalk. ' They muſt be ſo con- 
trived as to open in the middle, to take out the 
fruit, and there muſt alſo be made a frame of wood . 
to fix them in. Great care muſt be taken to make 
the tins very ſmooth in the inſide, otherwiſe their 
roughneſs; will mark the- fruit; and that they be 
made exactly of the ſhape of the fruit they be in- 
tended to repreſent, A defect in either of theſe 
points will not only give deformity to the artificial 
fruit, but likewiſe rob the artiſts of that honour they 
might otherwiſe acquire. Being thus prepared wit 
your tins, take two cow-beels and a calf's foot. 
Boil them in a gallon of ſoft water till they be al 
boiled to rags, and when you have a full quart o 
jelly, ſtrain it through a ſieve. Then put it into a 
laucepan, ſweeten it, put in lemon- peel perfumed, 
and colour it like the fruit you intend to imitate. 
Stir all together, give ii a boil, and fill your tins. 
Then put in the ſtones and the ſtalks juſt as the fruit 
grows; and when the jelly be quite cold, open your 
tins, and put on the bloom, which may be done by 
carefully duſting on pov der- blue. An ingenious 
perſon may make great improvement on theſe artifi- 
cial fruits; but it requires great nicety and long 
practice, to perfett them in it. 5 22 

The hedge-hog, the hen and chickens in jelly, 
the Solomon's. temple, and the eggs and bacon, &c. 
in lummery, already given in the fixth Chapter | 
of this part, may, with propriety, be claſſed among 
lie elegant ornaments for a grand entertainment. 
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| INSTRUCTIONS FOR CARVING rar. 
eee SAME, & c. 


* 


Turkies. 


To al up a — properly, - you muſt raiſe 
the leg, and open the joint; but be ſure not 
. to take off the leg. Lace down both fides of the 
breaſt, and open the pinion of the breaſt, but do 
not take it off. Raiſe” the merrythought between 
the breaſt bone and the top; raiſe the brawn, and 
turn it outward on both ſides; but be careful not to 
cut it off, nor break it. Divide the wing - pinions 
from the joint next the body, and ſtick each pinion 
| where the brawn was turned out. Cut off the ſharp 
end of the pinion, and the nne n will exakt 
fit the place. 

Fou may in the ſame manner cut vp; A x capon, a 
buſtard, e * At 


Partridges or Gab. 


'T 0 wing either of theſe birds, nothing m more is to 
be done, than to raiſe the legs and vings. Uſe ſalt 
| ber powdered ginger for ſauce.” 


Pheaſants or Trab. 


| 10 allay either of- theſe, obſerve 5 * 
eas given ſor the foregoing; but uſe 1 only for 
lauce. . „„ 
N e Gba. R 


10 lift a ſwan, you muſt flit it tte down the 

: middle of the breaſt, clean through the back, from 

the neck to the rump. Divide it into two parts, 

neither breaking nor tearing the fleſh, Then lay 

the halves in a charger, with the ſlit fide dawnwards, 
throw ſalt upon it, and ſet it on the table, 

6 - Cranes, 
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F Cranes. "Op HERR 

TO diſ4lay a crane, after. its legs are unfolded, 
cut off the wings. Take them up, and ſauce them 
with powdered ginger, vinegar, ſalt, and muſtard.  . 


8 Herns. | . 
TO diſmember a hern, cut off the legs, lace the 
breaſt down each fide, and open the * 
without cutting it off. Raiſe the merrythought be- 
tween the breaſt- bone and the top of it, and then 
raiſe the brawn, turning it outward on both ſides; 
but do not break it, nor cut it off. Sever the wing- 
pinion from the joint neareſt the body, ſticking the 
pinions in the place where the brawn was. Remem- 
ber to cut off the ſharp end of the pinion, and ſupply 
the place with the middle piece. 
A capon, . pheaſant, or bittern, may be cut up in 
the ſame manner, uſing no other ſauce than ſalt. 


Moodcoc ls. 


TO thigh a woodcock, you mult raiſe the legs 
and wings in the ſame manner as you do a fowl, 
only open the head for the brains. In like manner 
85 Hugh curlews, plovers, or ſnipes, uſing no ſauce 

ut ſalt. ; N © | 


Geeſe. 

TO rear a. gooſe, cut off both legs in the manner 
of ſhoulders of lamb, and take off the belly-piece 
cloſe to the extremity of the breaſt. Lace the gooſe 
down. both ſides of the breaſt, about half an inch 
from the ſharp bone. Divide the pinions and the 
fleſh firſt laced with your knife, which muſt be raiſed 
from the bone, and taken off with the pinion from 
the body. Then cut off the merrythought, and cut 
another ſlice from the breaſt-bone quite through. 
Laſtly, wurn up the carcaſe, cutting it aſunder, the 
back above the loin- bones. FF 

, A2 2 Mallards 
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Mallards or Ducks. 

TO unbrace a mallard or duck, firſt raiſe the 

pinions and legs, but do not cut tiem off. Then 

raiſe the merrythought from the breaſt, and lace it 
down both ſides with your knife. 15 


CC Rabbits. 
TO unlace a rabbit, the back muſt be turned 
downward, and the apron divided from the belly. 
This done, ' ſlip your knife between the kidnies, 
looſening the fleſh on each fide.” Then turn the 
belly, cut the back croſſways between the wings, and 
draw your knife down both fides of the back-bone, 
dividing the fides and legs from the back. ' Obſerve 
not to pull the leg too violently from the bone, when 
you open the ſide; but with great exaCtneſs lay open 
the ſides from the ſcut to the ſhoulder; and then put 
the legs together. ie Of inn n 208% 
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Preliminary Hints and Olbſernations.. 


REAT care and precaution, are neceſſary in 

the making of wine, as it is frequently ſpoiled 
by miſmanagement. If you let your wine ſtand too 
long before you ge et it cold, and do not take great 
care to put your barm upon it in time, it will make 
it fret in the caſk, and you will find it very difficult, 
if at all poſſible, to bring it to any degree of fineneſs. 
On the other hand, if you let your wine work too 
long in the tub, it will take off all the fweetneſs and 


flavour of the fruit or flowers your wine be oe. EE 


from. Be careful to have your veſſels dry, and 
rinſed with brandy ; and, as ſoon as the wine be 
<_ EG, to cloſe them up properly. 


* Blackberry Wine. 


HAVING procured berries that are full = 
put them into a large veſſel of wood or ſtone, with a 
cock in it, and pour upon them as much boiling 
vater as will cover them. As ſoon as the heat will 
permit you to put your hand into the veſſel, bruiſe 
them well till all the berries be broken. Then let 
them ſtand covered till the berries * to riſe to- 
vards the ep, which they uſually do in three or 

A 2 3 four 
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four days. Then draw off the clear into another 
veſſel, and add to every ten quarts of this liquor one 
pound of ſugar. Stir it well in, and let it ſtand to 
work, a week or ten days, in another veſſel like the 
firſt. Then draw. it off at the cock through a jelly- 
bag into a large veſſel. Take four ounces of iſinglaſ;, 
and lay it to ſteep twelve hours in a pint of whitc 


wine. The next morning, boil it upon a flow fire 
till it be all diſſolved. Then take a gallon of your 


blackberry juice, put in the diſſolved iſinglaſs, give 
them a boil together, and pour all into the veſſel. 
Let it ſtand a few days to purge and ſettle, then draw 


it off, and keep it in a cool place. 
5 Gooſeberry Wine. | 
' GOOSEBERRIES for this purpoſe muſt be 


| 2 in dry weather, and when they be only 
: E. 


If ripe. Pick and bruiſe a peck. of them in a tub. 
Then take a horſe-hair cloth, and preſs them as 
much as poſſible without breaking the ſeeds, When 
you have preſſed out all the juice, to every gallon of 


gooſeberries put three pounds of fine dry powdered 


ſugar. Stir all together till the ſugar be difſolved, 
and then put it into a veſſel or caſk, which muſt be 
quite filled. If it be ten or twelve gallons, let it 
Rand a fortnight; but if it be a twenty gallon calk, 
it muſt ſtand three weeks. Set it in a cool place, 
then draw it off from the lees, and pour in the clear 
liquor again. If it be a ten gallon caſk, let it ſtand 
three months; if a twenty gallon caſk, four months, 


and then bottle it off, | \ 

| | : Pearl Goofeberry Wine. . 
TAKE as many as you pleaſe of the beſt pearl 

gooleberries, bruiſe them, and let them ſtand all 

night. The next morning preſs or {queeze them 


out, and let the liquor ſtand to ſettle ſeven or eight 
Hours. Then pour off the clear from the ſenting, 


and 
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and meaſure it as you put it into your veſſel, adding 
to every three pints of liquor a pound of double- 
refined ſugar. Break your ſugar in ſmall lumps, and 
put it into the veſſel, with a piece of iſinglaſs. Stir 
it up, and at three months end dodo fe putting a 
lump of double · refined ſugar into every bottle. 


e © Þ pl TP, 

GATHER your damſons on a dry day, weigh 
them, and then bruiſe them. Put them into a ſtein 
that bas a, cock in it, and to every eight pounds of 
fruit put a gallon of water. Boil the water, ſkim it, 
and put it ſcalding hot to your fruit. Let it ſtand 
two days, then draw it off, and put it into a. veſſel, 
and to every gallon of liquor put two pounds, and a 
half of fine 41S Fill up the veſſel, and. ſtop it 
cloſe, and the longer it ſtands the better. You may 
keep it twelve months in the veſſel, and then bottle it, 
putting a lump of ſugar into every bottle. The ſmall _. 
damſon is the beſt for this purpoſe. ee. 


„„ 4.  Qratige Wine. „ 

TAK E fix gallons. of ſpring- water, and boil it 
three quarters of an hour, with twelve pounds. of 
the bel powder ſugar, and the whites. of eight or 
ten eggs well beaten. When it be cold, put into it 
lix ſpoonſuls of yeſt. Take the juice of twelve 
lemons, which, being pared, muſt ſtand with two 
pounds of white ſugar in a tankard, and in the morn- 
ing ſkim off the top, and put it into the water. 
Then add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, but 
not the white parts of the rinds, and then let them 
work all rogether for forty-eight hours. Then add 
two quarts of Rheniſh or white wine, and put it into 
your veſlel. „ eee, he 

Or you may make your orange wine with, raiſins 
in this manner. Take thirty pounds of new Ma- 
laga raiſins picked clean, chop them ſmall, and take 
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reſs it as dry as you can. Put it in a rundlet fit 
or it, and put to it the rinds of the other ten oranges, 
cut as thin as the firſt. Then make a ſyrup of the 
juice of twenty oranges, with a pound of white 
fagar. It mult be 5 5 the day before you tun it 
up. Stir it well together, and ſtop it cloſe. Let it 


fand two months to clear, and then bottle it up. 


It will be better at the end of the third year than at 
the firſt. 3 8 5 
Man sun TLemon Wine. pe 
PARE off the rinds of fix large lemons, cut 
them, and ſqueeze out. the juice. Steep the rinds 
in, the juice, and put to it a quart of brandy. Let 
it ſtand three days in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped; 
then ſqueeze fix more, and mix it with two quarts 
of ſpring-water, and as much ſugar as will ſweeten 
the whole. Boil the water, lemons, and ſugar to- 
gether, and let it ſtand till it be cool. Then add a 
quart of white wine, and the other lemons and 
| brandy, then mix them together, and run it through 
a flannel bag into ſome veſſel, Let it ſtand three 
months, and then bottle it off. Cork your bottles 
well, keep it cool, and it will be fit to drink in a 
month or ſix weeks. EE PPS ras hls i Cat 
Or you may make your lemon wine thus to drink 
like citron water. Pare five dozen of lemons very 
thin, put the peels into five quarts of French brandy, 
and let them ſtand fourteen days. Then make 
the juice into a ſyrup with three pounds of = 
. r 
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refined ſugar, and when the peels be ready, boil 
fifteen gallons of water with fon pounds of ſingle 
refined ſugar for half an hour. os put it into a 
tub, and when cool add to it one ſpoonful of barm, 
and let it work two days. Then tun it, and put in 
the brandy, peels, and ſyrup. Stir them all together, 
and cloſe up your caſk, Let it ſtand three months, 
then bottle it, and it will de as * ans as fine as 
any citron water. 5 
: '* Currant Wine... 4 
LET yaur enerants be full ripe, and 3 on. 
day. Strip them, put them into a large pan, 
= bruiſe; them with a wooden peſtle. 1 — 
ſtand. in a tub or pan twenty-four hours to 8 
then run it through a hair yo and do not let your 
hand touch the liquor. To every gallon of this 
liquor put two pounds and a half of white ſugar, 
ſtir it well together, and put it into your veſſel. 
every fix gallons put in a quart of brandy, and 1 
it ſtand fix Weeks. If it be then fine, bottle it but 
if it be nat, draw it off as clear as you can into 
another veſſel or large bottles, and in a eee 
put it into Wandler bottles. 2: 


2 Py Mine. | p 470 
PUT two hundred weight of raiſins, ftalks and all, 
into'a large hogſhead, and fill it with water. Let 
them ſteep'a fortnight; ſtirring them every day; then 
pour off the liquor, and prels the raiſins. Put both 
liquors together into a nice clean veſſel abat will zuſt 
hold it, for it muſt be full. Let it ſtand till it has 
done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it 
cloſe, and —. it ſtand ſix months. Peg it, and if 
you find it quite clear, rack it off into another veſſel. 
Stop it again cloſe, and let it ſtand: three months 


longer. 'Then bottle it, TELLS ule e | 
t olf into a decanter. 


6 


Grape | 


170 a gallon of grapes put à gallon, of water, 
Bruiſe the grapes, let them ſtand a week without 
ſtirring, and then draw it off fine. Put ta. a gallon 
of the wine three pounds of ſugar, and then put it 
into a veſſel, but do not ſtop it till it has done 

| Cherry Wine, NIEL: Lis 

WHEN your cherries be full ripe, pull them off 
the ſtalks, and preſs them through a hair ſieve. To 
every gallon of liquor put two pounds of lump-ſugar 
finely beaten, then ſtir it together, and put it into 
a veſſel, which muſt be filled. When it has done 
working, and ceaſes to make any noiſe, ſtop it cloſe 
for three months, and bottle it ofl. 
- JE / | Raſpberry Mine. 

WITH the back of a ſpoon, bruiſe the fineſt 
.raſpberries you can get, and ſtrain them through a 
flannel bag into a ſtone jar. To each quart of juice 


put a pound of double-refined ſugar, then tir it well 


together, and cover it cloſe. Let it ſtand three days, 
and then pour it off clear. To a quart of juice put 
two quarts of white wine, and then bottle it off, It 
will be fit for drinking in a week. 


TAKE three pounds of ſugar, and three quarts 
of water; let them boil- together, and ſkim it well. 
Then put in ſix pounds of apricots pared and ſtoned, 
and let them boil till they be tender. Then take 
them up, and when the liquor be cold, bottle it up. 
+ You may, if you pleaſe, after you have taken out 
the apricots, let the liquor have a boil with a ſprig 
of flowered clary in it. The. apricots will make 
marmalade, and be very good for preſent uſe. 


. N „„ 
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TAKE twenty pounds of Malaga aids, pick, 
rub, and ſhred them, and put them into a tub, 'Then 
take four gallons of water, boil it an hour, and let 
it ſtand ell it be no more than milk-warm. Then 
put in your raiſins, and Jet it ſtand nine or ten days, 
ſtirring it once or twice each day. Strain out your 
liquor, and mix it with two quarts of damſon juice. 


Put it into a veſſel, and when it has done working, 


ſtop it up clole. Let it ſtand four or five months, 
aun ene, | | e 
5 e Wine; | REF 
GATHER your mulberries when” they be- juſt 
changed from their redneſs to a ſhining black, and 
be ſure you gather them on a dry day, when the un 
has taken off the dew. > hes: ” thinly” on a fine 
cloth on a floor or table for twenty-four hours. | Boil 
2 of water to each gallon of juice you 
out of them; then ſkim the water well, and a 
little cinnamon flightly bruiſed. Put to each — 
{ix ounces of white ſugar- candy finely beaten; then 
Kim and ſtrain the water, when it is taken off and 
has ſettled; and put to it the juice of ſome more 
mulberries. To every gallon: of the liquor, add a 
pint of white or Rhenifh wine, Let it ſtand in a 


calk to ok he w or ſettle for five or ſix days, and. then 8 


draw off the wine, and keep 1 it cool. 


5 Walnut Wine. 1 * 
PUT + two pounds of brown: "SAR 1 a pound 

of honey, to every gallon of water. Boil them half 
an hour, and take off the feum.. Put into the tub 
a handful of walnut leaves to every L 2 
the liquor upon them. Let it ſtand all night, then 
take out the leaves, and put in half a pint of yeſt. 
Let. it 'work fourteen days, and beat it four or five 
times 
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times a day, which will take off the ſweetneſs. Then 
| 88 up che caſk, and let it ſtand fix months. 


Quince Wine. 3 


14 KE. twenty large quinces, gathered v when I, 
be ary and full ripe... Wipe them clean with a coarlc 


cloth, and grate them with a large grate. or raſp a; 


near the cores as you can; but do not touch the 
cores. Boil a gallon of foring- -water, throw 1n your 
quinces, and let them boil ſoftly: about a quarter of 
an hour. Then ſtrain them Well into an earthen 
pan on two. pounds of double-refined ſugar. Pare 
the peel off two large lemons, throw them in, and 
ſqueeze the juice through a lieve. Stir it about till 
it be very cool, and then toait @ thin bit of bread 
0 brown, rub a little yeſt on it, and let the whole 

fand cloſe covered twenty-four hours. Then take 
out the ioaſt and lemon, put the wine in a call, 
keep it three months, and then bottle it. If you 
make a twenty gallon caſk, let it ſtand fix months 
before you bottle it; and remember, when you 
cl, your quinces, 10 n chem W in a coarſe 
cloth. 0 


Clary Wine: | 


TAKE. tied Moms pounds of Fn pains 
ink them and chop them very ſmall. Then put 
them into a tub, and to each pound put a quart of 
water. Let them ſteep ten or eleven days, ſtirring 
it twice every day, and mind to keep it covered. 
Then ſtrain it off, and put it into : veſſel, with 
about half a peck of the tops of clary, when it be in 
bloſſom. Stop it cloſe for tix weeks, and then botile 
it off. In two or three months it will be fit to drink. 
As it is apt to have a great ſediment at bottom, it 
will be belt to draw it col by Poſs 1 it end 
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IM 1 Fa +” Birch Wing, vert 147 ike 11 % 
THE beginning of March is the feaſon for pros 


= 


igeſted in the bark, 
grows thick and coloured, hieß 
and clear. The method of procuring the juice is, 
by boring holes in the body of the tree, and puiting 
in foſſets, which are uſually made of the hranches of 
elder, the pith being taken out. You may, without 
hurting the tree, if it be large, tap jt in ſeveral p 2 
four or five at a time, and by that means ſave, from 
a good many trees, ſeveral gallons every day, If 
you de not get enough in one day, the bottles in 
which it drops muſt be corked clofe, and roſined of 
waxed however; make uſe of it as ſoon as you can. 
Take the ſap and boil it as long as any ſcum, will 
riſe, ſkimming it all the time. To every gallon of 
liquor put four pounds of good ſugar, and the thin 
eel of a lemon. Then boff it half an hour, and 
Leg ſkimming it well. Pour it into a clean tub, 
and when it be almoſt cold, ſet it to work with yeſt 
ſpread upon a toaſt. Let it ſtand five or fix days, 
ſtirring it often. Then take a caſk juſt 9 OP 
to hold all the liquor, fire a' large match dipped in 
brimſtone, and throw it into the caſł. Stop it cloſe 
till the match be extinguiſhed; then tun your wine, 
lay the bung on lightly till you find it, has done 
working then ſtop it cloſe, and after three months, 
ottle i. 7CCCCCCFC C 
vou may make your birch wine with raifins in this 
manner. To a hogſhead of birch water, take four 
hundred of Malaga raifins ; pick them clean from 
the ſtalks, and cut them fmall. Then boil the birch 
liquor for one hour at leaſt, ſkim it well, and let it 
tand till it be no warmer than milk. Then put in 
ine raiſins, an let it ſand cloſe covered, ſtirring 2 
| * 
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well four or five times every day. Boil all the ſtalks 
in a gallon or two of birch liquor, which, when added 
to the other when almoſt cold, will give it an agree- 
able roughneſs. Let it ſtand ten days, then put it 
in a cool cellar, and when it be done hiſſing in the 
veſſel, ſtop it up Joſe. It muſt ſtand at leaſt nine 
months before it be bottle. 


„TAKE twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice of ix 
lemons, the whites of four eggs well beaten, and ſix 
_gallons of water. Put all together in a kettle, and 
tit boil half an hour, taking care to ſkim it well. 
Take a peck of couſlips, and put them into a tub, 
- with: the thin peeling of fix lemons. Then pour on 
the. boiling liquor, and ſtir them about, and when it 
de almoſt cold, put in a thin toaſt, baked hard, and 
rubbed with yeſt. Let it ſtand two or three days to 
work. If you put in, before. you tun it, fix punces 
_ of: ſyrup of citron or lemon, with a quart of Rheniſh 
wine, it will be a great addition. The third Gay 
g ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze the cowflips through a coarſe 
„ -«cloth. Then ſtrain it through à flannel bag, and e 
| tun it up. Leave the bung looſe for two; or three | 
days till you be ſure it has done working, and then 
bung it down. tight, Let it ſtand. three months, and 


33% ᷑ -V 7 | 7˙—wit. 
.;TAKE as many turnips as you pleaſe, pare and 
flice them, put them into a cyder preſs, \and preſs out 
4 all che juice. To every gallon of juice put three 
I pom of Jump Sugar, put both into a veſſel juſt 
KEI h to hold them, and add to every gallon 

juice half a pint of brandy. Lay ſomething over 


a_ —_ nn . r 


T 

0 
the bung for a week, and when you are ſure it has 
done working, bung it down cloſe. When 1 Le 
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good three months, draw it off into another vellel, 
and when it be fine, put it into bottle. 


Fac RIS og og 
GATHER your elder berries when ripe, put 
hem into a ſtone jar, or ſet them in the oven, or in 
a keitle of boiling water, till the jar be hot enough. 
Then take them aut, and ſtrain them through a. hair 
cloth, wringing the berries, and put the juice into a 
clean kettle. To every quart of juice, put a pound 
of fine Liſbon ſugar, then let it boil, and ſkim it well. 
When it be clear and fine, pour it into a jar, and 

when it be cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you 
make raiſin wine. Then, when you tun your raifin 

wine, to every gallon put half a pint of the elder 
ſyrup. This is more properly called elder raiſin wine; 
but if you would rather make it from the elder 
flowers alone, proceed thun 2s 
Take the flowers of elder, and take care that you 
do not let any ſtalks in. To every quart of flowers 
put one gallon of water, and three pounds of loaf- 
ſugar. Boil the water and ſugar a quarter of an 


hour, then pour it on the flowers, and let it work 


three days. Then ſtrain the wine through a hair 
fieve, and put it into a caſk. - To every ten gallons 
of wine add an ounce of iſinglaſs diſſolved in cider, 
and fix whole eggs. Cloſe it up, let it fland fix 
months, and then bottle it. 


TAKE a well glazed earthen veſſel, and put into 
it three gallons of roſe water drawn with a cold fill. 
Put into that a ſufficient quantity of roſe leaves, 
cover it cloſe, and ſet it for an hour in a kettie or 
copper of hot water, to take out the whole ſtrength 
and tinQure of the roſes ; and when it be cold, preſs 

the roſe leaves hard into the liquor, and * 
ones in it, repeating it till the liquor has got the full 
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drength of the roſes.” To every gallon. of liquor 
put three pounds of loaf ſugar, and ſtir it well, that 
it may melt and diſperſe in every part. Then put ii 
into a caſk, or other convenient veſſel, to ferment, 
and put into it a piece of bread toaſted hard ail 
covered with yeſt; ' Let it ſtand about thirty days, 
when it will be ripe, and have a fine flavour, having 
the whole ſtrength and ſcent of the roſes in it; and 
lan greatly improve it, by adding to it wine and 


ices: © By this method of infuſion, wine of carna- 
„clove-gilly- towers, violets; -primroſes, or any 


other flower having a curious ſcent, may be made. 
11 7 Harley me. . 1 


"BOIL, half a pound of French batley in three 
waters, and ſave three pints of the laſt water. Mi 
it with a quart of white wine, half a pint of borage 


water, as much clary water, à little red roſe water, 


the juice of five or fix lemons, three quarters of a 
ound of fine ſugar, and the thin yellow rind of a 
— Mix all theſe well together, run it through 
a trainer, and bottle it up. It, is pleaſant in ba 


Vesiher, and js very good in feyers, + * 
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TAKE the. large blue figs when pretty.ripe, aud 


ſeep them in white wine, having made ſome ſlits in 


them, that they may ſwell and gather in the ſub- 


ſtance of the wine. Then ſlice ſome other figs, and 
let them ſimmer over a ſite in fair water till they be 
reduced, to a kind of pulp. Then. ſtrain out the 


water, preſſing the pulp hard, and pour it as, bot as 
dle on the hgs that are imbrued in the wine. 


Let the quantities be neatly equal, but the water 
ſomewhat, more than the wine and figs... Let them 


- 


ſtand twenty-four hours, maſh them well together, 
and draw off what will. run without ſqueezing. Then 
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preſs the reſt, and if it be not ſweet enough, add a 
lulliens ane f ſugar to make it ſo. Let it 
ferment, and add a little honey and ſugar- candy to 
it; then ſine it with whites of eggs and a little iſin- 
glaſs, and draw, it off for uſam. 
„ Singer Wine. 2 | Tag 
BOIL ſeven pounds of Liſbon ſugar in four gal- 
lons of: ſpring water for a quarter of an hour, and 
keep ſkimming it well. When the liquor be cold, 
ſqueeze in the juice of two lemons, and then boil the 
peels, with two ounces of ginger, in three pints of 
water for an hour. When it be cold, put it all 
together into a. barrel, with two ſpoonfuls of yeſt, a 
quarter of an ounce. of iſinglaſs beat very thin, and 
. two pounds of jar raiſins. Then cloſe it up, let it 
ſtand ſeven weeks, and then bottle it. The ſpring 
the beſt ſeaſon for making it. bs 
Sycamore Mine. 
BOIL two gallons of the ſap half an bour, and 
then add to it four pounds of fine powdered ſugar. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and mix 
them with the liquor; but take care that it be not 
too hot, as that will poach the eggs. Skim it well, 
and boil it half an hour. Then ftrain it through a 
hair fieve, and let it ſtand till next day. Then pour 
clean from the ſediments, put half a pint of yeſt 


. to every twelve gallons, and cover it cloſe up with 
blankets, Then put it into the barrel, and leave 
the bung-hole open till it has done working. Then 
: cloſe it up well, and after it has ſtood three months, 


bottle it. The fifth part of the ſugar mult. be loaf; 
nd if you like raiſins, they will be a great addition 


o the wine, V 
| Cos "Mead Wine, © 2 | 
THERE are different ſorts of mead, and theſe 

ve ſhall deſcribe ſeparately. Sack mead is made 

| as Bb Fo e 
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this. To every gallon of water put four pounds of 


N gallon of liquor put about two dozen of walnut 
 heav 
let them ſtand all night. Then take out the leaves, 


* fifteen gallons of water put thirty pounds of honey, 
and boil it till one gallon be wa ” it 


A 
. 
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honey, and boil it three quarters of an hour, takin 
care properly to ſkim it. To each gallon add hal 
an ounce of hops, then boil it half an hour, and let 
it ſtand till the next day. Then put it into your caſk, 
and to thirteen gallons of the above liquor add a 
uart of brandy or ſack. Let it be lightly cloſed 
ull the fermentation be done, and then ſtop it up very 
cloſe. If it be a large caſk, you muſt not bottle it 
till it has ſtood a herr. 5 
Walnut mead is thus made. To every gallon of 
water put three pounds and a haff of honey, und boil 
them together three quarters of an hour. Then t 


* 


ves, pour your liquor boiling hot upon them, and 


put in a ſpoonful of yeſt, and let it work two or three 
days. Then make it up; and after it has ſtood three 
months, bottle it. | 


- Cowllip mead is made in this manner. To 


| till on Skim it, take 
it off the fire, and have ready ſixteen lemons cut in 
halves. Take a gallon of the liquor, and put it to 
the lemons. Put the reſt of the liquor into a tub, 
with ſeven pecks of cowllips, and let them ſtand all 
night. Then put in the liquor with the lemons, 
crgheſpoonfuls of new yeſt, and a handful of ſweel- 
brier. Stir them all well together, and let it work 
three or four days. Then ſtrain it, put it into your 


EE TOO COUP ⅛ BE ESRC ENS. 


caſk, and after, it has ſtood fix months, you may ti 
bottle it. 3 oo, | dr 
As the following directions for making meal v. 
wine were communicated by a lady, we ſhall gw at 
them in her own words. To one hundred and n; 
twenty gallons of pure water, the fofter the better II 
J put fifteen gallons of clarified honey, When th th, 
honey be well mixed with the water, I fill my cop fo, 


f . 


* » 


per, the ſame I uſe for brewing, which holds only 


- 


ty gallons, and boil it till it be round about a 
fourth part. 1 then draw it off, and bol | 


this, as well as my mead, in a cellar or vault I have 
for the purpoſę. . very deep and cool, and the 
door ſhut ſo cloſe, as to keep out, in a manner, 
all the outward air: ſo that the liquor is always in 
the ſame temperature, being not at all affefted by 
the change of weather. To this I attribute, in - 
great meaſure, the goodneſs of my mead. Another 


„proportion I have of making mead, is to allow | 
t- eighty pounds of purified honey to one hundred and 74 
ik WY tventy gallons of ſoft water, which I manage in the 4 
making, in all reſpets, like the firſt above-men- 
tioned, and it proves very pleaſant, good, light 


drinking, and is by many preferred o the other, 
which 1s much richer, and has a fuller flavour ; but 
at the ſame time it is more inebriating, and apt to 
make the head ach, if drink in too large quantities. 


1 


| imagine, therefore, uppn the whole, the laſt to be 
the proportion that- makes the wholeſomeſt liquor 
for common drink, my: coor rg Foie, yup 
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properly preſerved, a rich cordial, ſomething like 
tine old Malaga, which, when in perfection, is juſt- 
ly eſteemed the beſt of the Spaniſh wines. I chooſe, 
in generaly/ to have the liquor pure and genuine, 
though many like it beſt when it has an aromatic 
flavour; and, for this purpoſe they mix elder, roſe- 
mary, and marjoram flowers with it; and alſo uſe 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and cardamums, in vari- 
ous proportions, according to their taſte, Others 
put in a mixture of thyme, eglantine, marjoram, and 
roſemary, with various ſpices ; but I do not approve 
this laſt praQtice at all, as green herbs are apt to 
make mead drink flat; and too many cloves, beſides 


being very predominant in the taſte, make it of too 


high a colour. I never bottle my mead before it be 


half aYgar old; and when 1 do, I take care to have 


| It well corked, and keep it in the ſame vault wherein 


it ſtood whilſt in the caſk. 


Pd Outs Balm Nine. = 
TAKE forty pounds of ſugar and nine gallons 
of water, boil it gently for two hours, ſkim it well, 
and put. ĩt into a tub to cool, Take two pounds and 
a half of the tops of balm, brutfe them, and put 


© them into a barrel with'a little new yeſt; and when 


the liquor · bè cold, pour it on the balm, | Stir it well 
together, 'and let it ſtand twenty-four hours, ſtirring 


it often. Then cloſe it up, and let it ſland fx weeks. 


Then rack. it off, and put a, lump of ſugar into every 


* 


bottle. Cork it well, and it will be better the fecond 
year than the firſt. Rl 5 | 3 ; e ; # 1 1277 0 EC MK. Mr 


: e Aſountain Wine. | BY 1633400 
PIC K ot the large ſtalks of your Malaga raiſins, 
chop them very fmall, and put five pounds of them 
to every gallon of cold ſpring-water. Let them ſteep 
a fortnight or more, then ſqueeze our the liquor, 
and put it into a Tmall veſſel that will juſt hold * ; 
a pay "hy. 0g | 5. 
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but firſt {ame it with brimſtone. Do. not ſtop it up 
till the N r % 


alm eee Tin pr Mint... onucar 
1 O imitate Cyprus wine, to nine gallons bf water 
ou muſt put nine quarts of the juice of the white 
der berries, which has been preſſed gently from the 
erries with the hand, and paſſed through a ſieve 
without bruiſing the kernels of the berries. Add to 
every gallon df liquor three pounds of Liſbon fugar, 
and to the whole quantity put an ounce and a half of 
ginger lliced, and chree quarters of an ounce of 
cloves. Then boil all near an hour, taking off che 
ſcum as it riſes, and pour the whole to cool in an 
open tub, and work it with ale yell ſpread upen a 
toaſt of White bread, for three days; then turn it 
into a veſſel that will juſt hold it, adding about a 
pound and a half of raiſins of the ſun ſplit, to lie in 
the liquor till you draw. it off, which ſhould not be 
till the wine be fine. 2 


Frontiniac Mae. SS ke 

+ TAKE twelve pounds of white ſugar, fix pounds 
of raiſins of the ſun cut ſmall, and fix gallons f 
water, and let them boil an hour, Then take half 

a peck of the flowers of elder, when they be falling, 
and will ſhake off. Put them in the 7 when it 
be almoſt cold, and the next day put in fix ſpoonſuls 
of the ſyrup of lemons, and four ſpoonfuls of ale 
yeſt. Two days afterwards put it into a veſſel that 
will juſt hold it, and when it has ſtood two months 
bottle it off. e i 


„ 


7 8 


Tag Champagne. 
T.O three. gallons. of water put nine pounds of 
Liſbon ſugar, and boi} thg water and ſugar half an 
hour, obſerving to ſkim it well. Then take a gal- 
lon of currants picked, but not bruiſed, and pour the 
liquar boiling hot over them, When it be near ; 
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a8, put into it ſome barm, keep wi 
two days, and then ſtrain it through ne}, or 
| fieve. Put it into a barrel that w TAY dit, with 
half an ounce of iſinglaſs well brui When it has 
done 1 ſto Tn for a mo they bottle 

in eve ut a very ſmall Jump of 
Vece che ge his is e . and 
ns a beaùtiful co 2 


Saragoſꝭ Wine, or ung A 
rur a Jprig of rue into every quart of water, 
and to every gallon put a handful of fennel roots. 
Boil theſe half an hour, then train it, and to ev 
gallon of liquor put three pounds 6f hon Beil 
it two hours, and ſkim it well. When cold, 
ur it off, and torn it into a enk or that will 
uft bold it. Keep it a year ih the My and then 


ttle it. 5 


it for 


. Wine. 


T O every quart of water put a pound of Malaga 
raiſins, rub and cut them ſmall, and put them to the 
Water. Let them ſtand ten days, ſtirring ihem oner 
or twice every day. Ion may boil! the water an 
hour before yen put it to the mifins, and let it ſtand 
10 C. At ten days end, ſtrain dut the liquor, 
_ anUput little yeſt to it. At the end of three days 
put it into the veſſe}, with a ſprig of dried worm. 
vod. Len it be ſtopt cloſe, and at en of three 
ines you may bottle it. 


Tha Pantificalo, e 

STEEP the zeſt rinds of ſix oranges and fix le 
mons twenty-four hours in a gallon of good brandy, 
cloſe : Ropped. Boil a pound and à baff of I6af ſu- 
gar in two gallons of water a quarter of an hour, 
and clarify it with the whites of ten eggs. When it 
be cold, add the Juice bf twenty-four 'oranges and 
1 4 lemons to the * of briady. Then mis all 
together, 


mW 1 
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ther, ſtrain off the rinds. Put the liquor 
25 55 and after fix weeks Fo it 
les, ar it will be fit for LI but PRO 

che beer for n je 


—— —— — 


a piece of Holland . api let it run Geet oh by 
degrees. It may be racked into other Ron a we 


after, and.then # vill he perfefAly fige. 
Black Cherry Brandy. 


STONE eight pounds of hlack cherries, and * 
ut on them a gallon of of the beſt brandy. Bruiſe the 4 
ons in' a mortar, and then put them into yo 
brandy.” Cover them up cloſe; and let them ftand 
a month or fix weeks. Then pour it clear from the 
ſediments, and bottle it. Morellocherries, —_ 
N make a fine rich cordial.” * 


POE ©. 
five.quants. water 10 one gallo » | 1 
r en dozen af lemons, two pounds. of of the 2 "op ö 
ſugar, and three pints of milk. Pare the lemons 
thin, and lay the peel to ſteep in the brandy 
ve hour. Squeeze the lemons upon the ſugar, 
9 put the water to it, and mix all the ingredients 
together, | (Boil the milk, and pour it in poil- 
ing bot. L and wuenty- Jour haun, wein Wen 
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h oranges into 
Las 58 1 1 . hen ite 4 5 
night in hone ag oh 55 oſe ee, - 
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juarts, of ſpting-water' with 4 pound and x half of 
ve fineſt ſugar near an Hout very gently: "Clarify 
| the water 4nd *fugar with the White of an egg, itten 
ſtrain it through a jelly bag; and boil it near half 
= When it is cold, ſtrain the brandy" into the 
riert nn fin Beet ww i | 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations." | 


1 g 1 cen T4. 
W HEN your ſtill be a limbec, fill the top with 
VV cold water When you ſex. it on, make à little 
paſte of flour and water, and clole; the bottom of 
your ſtill well with it. Take great care that your 
fire be not ſo hot as to make it boil over, as that will 


weaken the ſtrength of your water. You muſt fre- 


uently change your water on the top of your till, 
and never let it be ſealding hot, and your fill will 
drop gradually off. If yau' uſe a hot ſtill, when you 
put on the top, dip a cloth in white lead and; oil, 
and lay it well over the edges of ycur (tall; and a 


coarſe wet cloth over the top. It will require little | 


fire under it; but you muſt be ſure to kerp it very 
clear. When your cloth be dry, dipitiin cold wa- 
ter, and lay it on agaip; and if your ſtill be very 
hot, wet another cloth, and lay it round the top. If 


you uſe a worm ſtill, keep the water in your tub ful! 


19 the top, ard change it often, to prevent its grow- 
ing hot. Al. ſimple waters muſt ſtand two or three 


o 


ch'the ſti} gives it. 
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inns e Slag s-Heart tr. 
TAKE four handfuls of balm, and a handful of 
ſweet marjoram; roſemary flowers, clove gilliflowers 
dried, role · buds dried, and borage flowers, of each 
an ounce; marigold flowers balf an ounce, lemon- 
peel two ounces, mace and cardamum thirty grains 
of each, cinnamon ſixt/ grains, or yellow. and white 
ſanders, of each a quarter of an ounce ; ſhavings of 
hartſhorn an ounce, and the peels of nine oranges. 
Cut them in ſmall; pieces, WY 7 pour upon them two 
uarts of the beſt Rheniſh, or the beſt white wine. 
25 it infuſe three or four days, being very cloſe 
ſtopped, in a. cellar or cool place. If you let it 
infuſe nine or ten days, it will be the better for it. 
Take a ſtag's heart, and cut off the fat; cut it very 
ſmall, and pour in as much Rheniſh or white wine 
as will cover it. Let it ſtand all night covered in a 
cool place, and the next day add the aforeſaid things 
to it, mixing it very well together, and adding to it 
a pint of the beſt roſe water, and a pint of the juice 
of celandine. If you pleaſe, you may put in ten 
grains of ſaffron, and ſo put it into a ſill, diſ- 
ullipg-in water, raiſing it well to keep in the ſteam, 
both of the till and receiver. er Se 
pug 257) Cordial Water. 48 


3 


TAKE wormwood, horchound, feverf 


* 


7 


w, and 
lavender-cotton, of each three handfuls ; rue, pep- 
permint, and Seville orange-peel, of each a handful. 
Steep them in red wine, or the bottoms of ſtrong- - 
beer, all night. Then diſtil them pretty quick in a 
bot ſtill, and it will be a fine cordial to take as bitters. 

TAKE eight handfuls of, the leaves of angelica, 
waſh and cut them, and lay them on a table to dry. 
When they be dry, put them into an earthen pot, 
ind put to them four quarts of ſtrong wine lees. 
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Leet it infuſe twenty-four bours, but ſtir it twice in 
the time. Then put it into a warm ſtill or an alembic, 
and draw it off, Cover your bottles with a paper, 
and prick holes in it, and let it ſtand two or three 
days. Then mix all together, fweeten it, and when 
N e e ies Yap 


"YOUR; ene W | when it 1 
full grown, Po before it i, = it in ſhort 
eng, fl Yay Bill wich z * bl 6 cover it with wa- 
Then make a £95 re under, jt, and when i 
| be W doing. and the ſtill begins to drop, if your 
re, EE too hot, draw a little from under it, as you 
'pccalion, to keep it from boiling over, or your 
er will be muddy. The flower your Mill drops, 
; clearer and ftr will be your water ; hut do 
5 it 400 far. next bottle it, and 
jt and three or four days, to e off the fiery 
oY of the 5 Then cork it wa and aner 
| eng W YO! U 4445 » 
A A 5 Milk aer. | | 
"PA KE the Herbs agrimony, deve 8 
balm, elder flowers, white nettles, water <crefſes, | 
bank creſſes, and fage, of * three handſuls; 
eyebright, brook lime, and celandine, of each two 
Jandfuls.; the roſes of yellow dock, red madder, 
fennel, - hovſe-radiſh, and liquorice, "of each three 
ounces ; ſtoned raiſins one 77 Nc peg fliced, 
winter bark, turmeric, -- of each oy 
drams; carraway and Fennel 75 $3 each three 
ounces, and one gallon of milk, ſtil all with a 
gentle fire in js dy: 


" Roſe Mater. 5 
GAT HER ygur. red roſes when t bey be «i 


and 
full, n 1 pick; of the, knead. n e 
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wit Mart of ater. ay Then put them im 
and make TIC (or the fl 


ITY er three 
TAKE of poppich "oY 10 
pk 5 ogether in a atom of ver | 


jk, hn — 2 of raiſins of the fun, 


and take an ounce of coriander ſeeds, an vunce of 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, Aid an ounce of ſliced. - 
Brifiſe chem altogether, and — ws — 


Lich u pound of good n 0 


ing it ol as bande tr loſe, 
"- 229% — 2 5 * he: | 
CATHER yo when it be full | 


grown, and before it be in Then fill your 
cold fill wich it, and put it half full of water. Make 
a mode me fire under it, und diſtil it off cold. Then 


T7 om and, aſter evo or three days, cork 
r 
Se rin: Wine. 


eee ee 
5 r eee 
8 three roots of butter - bur, half a - 
„ ——— od one pound ; angelica and waſter- 
0 
ee 
a 


vott, of each half a pound; Seated 
fix handfuls; Venice arcacle and mithtidates, of 
each half a'y - old 


' white wine vinegar, "fix 


Canary: wine, tuo pound :; 
and the ſame quan- Wat 


vy of . Diſtil all theſe in an 
embie. 
The following was. Lady Moninogth's mgtbod of 
* — 
ave 
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ſhaved, and boiled ina horrage · vater or ſuccom, 
wood. ſorrel, or reſpice water; or three pints of any 
ol theſe waters boiled to a jelly, land gut the; jelly 

and hartſhorn both into a itil, - Add; a pint more 
olf theſe waters when you put it into the fill. Take 
the roots of eletampane, gentian, cypreſs tuninſiß, 
of each an ounce; bleſſed thiſtle, called carduus, and 
angelica, of each an ounce ; ſorrel- roots, two ounces; 
balm, ſweet marjoram, and burnet, of each half a 
handful; lily:convally flowers, borrage, bugloſs, roſe- 
mary, and a mar igold flowers, of each ; WO oupces; 
citron rinds, carduus ſeeds, citron ſeeds,;.alkermes 
berries, and cochineal, each of theſe an ounce. Pre- 
pare all theſe ſimples thus; Gather the flowers as they 
come in ſeaſon, and put them in glaſſes with a large 

mouth. Put with them as much good ſack as will 
cover them, and tie up the glaſſes cloſe with bladders 
wet in the ſack, with à cork and leather upon that, 
adding more flowers and ſack, till you have à proper 
quantity. Fut cochineal into a pint bottle; With half 
à pint of ſack, and tle it up cloſe yith a bladder 
under the cork, and another on the top, wet with 
fack. Then cover it up cloſe with leather, and bury 
it, ſtanding upright in a bed of hot horſe- dung, nine 


or ten days. Then look at it, and, if it be diſſolved, 


take it out of the dung; but do not open it till you 
diſtil. Slice all the roots, beat the ſeeds and ber- 
ries, and put them into another. glaſs. Put no more 
ſack among them than neceſſary; and. when you 
intend to diſtil, take a pound of the beſt Venice 
treacle, and diſſolve it in fix pints of the beſt white 
wine, and three of red roſe water. Put all the 
ingredients together, ſtir them, and diſtil them in a 
glaſs till! ator te e ago 51d 1 
e n ee 
PU a quart of water to every pound of lavender- 
neps. Put them into a cold ſtill, and make a Th 


* 


e , 
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fire und ee off vet flowly, and put it 
ly 
ill 


: «& TI ba ons: y 1 g 
into a pot fill you have diftilled all your water. Then 
clean your Mill well out, and put your lavender wa- 


ter int it 


: Walnut Water. TAS 3 

BRUISE well in a large mortar a peck of fine 
green walnuts, put them into a pan with a handful 
of balm bruiſed, * and two quarts of good French 
brandy. Cover them, cloſe, and let them lie three 
days: Then diſtil them. in a cold fill ; and from 
this N draw three quarts, which you may do 


, 4 9 


Ajua Mirabilis. 


TAK E cubebs, cardamums, galingal, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, and cinnamon, of each two drachms, 
and bruiſe them fmall. Then take a pint of the 
juice of celandine, half a pint of the juice of ſpear- 
mint, and the ſame quantity of the juice of balm; 
flowers of melilot, cowſlip, roſemary, borrage, bu- 
gloſs, and marigolds, of each three drachms ; ſeeds 
of fennel, © coriander, and carraway, of each two 
drachms ; two quarts of the beſt ſack, and a quart 
of white wine ay, the ſtrongeſt angelica water, 
and roſe water, of each a pint. Bruife the ſpices 
and ſeeds, and ſteep them, with the herbs and flowers, 
in the Juices, waters, ſack, white wine, and brandy, 
all night, In the morning, diſtil it in a common. 
ſtill paſted up, and from this quantity you may 
draw off a gallon at leaſt. eeten it to your taſte 
vith ſugar- candy, then botill up, and keep it in 
a cool place. th ee ESR aps” 
2 Black Cherry Mater. 


BRU ISE ſix pounds of black cherries, and put 
to them the tops of roſemary, ſweet marjoram, ſpear- 
n mint, 


' 
* | 2 | 
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tnint, angelica, balm, and marigold flowers, gf each 
handle. ied violew, an Fo ariile-ſeeds, and 
Paget fennel ſeeds, of each half gn ounce bruiſed, Cu 


the eee ff. mix all together, ad ranks 


| Curfeit Water, 


TAKE ſcurvy-grals, brook-lime Eo pro 
Raman wormwood, rue, mint, ſage, u clives, 
of each one. bendful; green merery N muy uls; 
PopPich if freſh, balf a peck Nat 771 of Or, 
only n quantity 3 : "och and * uy 
| pennywo dach; ani Carraway ſeeds, 
2 ſeeds, and cardamum re, Me an 
ounce ; two ounces of ſcraped liquorice, a pound of 
ſplit figs, the ſame quantity of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, 
an ounce of juniper 2 bruiſed, an opnce of 
beaten nutme megs an ounce of mace bruiſed, and the 
lame of ſweet fennel ſeeds alſo bruiſed; a few foyer 
of roſemary, 2 and ſage, Put all theſe in 
0 Jarge ſtone jar put to them three ſows of 
3 mag ty it cloſe, and let i 1 near 
5 = for three weeks. Stir it three times a week, 
and be ſure to keep it cloſe ſtopped, and then ftrain 
it off. Bottle your liquor, an pour on the i 14 1 Mon 
dients à bottle more of French 1 505 d 
week, fienng © ones s ſay, then Ab e 
ill, an N will have 25 a white ſurfeit water. 
Though · beſt made in ſ , yet bat 
e it at any time of the year, 1 you live i in 
ecauſe the ingredients VE Lt to bo bed th nk 
either green or dry. 


wii euer. 
yo TAKE betony, roots of lova - ſeeds of _ 

parſhips, of each two ounces; our ounces of roots 
of ſingle peony, three ounces of miſletoe of the oak, 
a quarter of an ounce 1 and half an 01 


22222 


8 


hs ; 
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of caſtor. | Bear all theſe iogethet, and add ta them 
a quarter of a pound of dried millepedes.- Pour on 
cheſe'three quarts of ort water, and to quarts 
of brandy. Let them ſtand in a cloſe. veſſel i 
days, and then diſtil them in a cold ſtill paſted up. 
You tauſt draw off nine pints of water, and ſweeten 
it to your taſte. Mix all together, and boule it up. 
Orange or Lemon Water. 
PUT three gattons of brandy and two quarts . 
of ſack to the outer rinds of an hundred oranges or 
lemons, and tet them fteep in it one night. The 
next day diſtil them in a cold ſtill. A gallon, with 
the proportion of peels, will be enough for one ſtih, 
and from that you may draw off better than three 
uarts, Draw it off till you find it begins to tafte 
our. Sweeten it to . with double - refined 
ſugar, and mix the firſt, ſecond, and third running 
— If it be lemon water, it ſhould be per- 
fumed, with two grains of ambergris, and one of 
muſk, Grind them fine, tie them in a rag, and let 
it hang five or ſix days in each bottle z or you may 
put into them three or four drops of tinQture of am- 
bergris. Be ſure to cork it well. FA 
TAK E a large jar, and put into it two ounces of 
_ cream of eartar, with the juice and peels of two lemons. 
Pour on them ſeven quarts of 'boiling water, and 
when it be cold, elear it through a gauze fieve, 


ſwerten it to aſe, and bottle it. The nent 
day it will be fit for uſe. 8 63587, EN 
* Spirits of Nine. 


of wines, into a cold ſtill about three parts full. Then 

make a ſlow fire under it, and take care to keep it 

derate, otherwiſe it will boil over, the body being 
| 5 4 4. 


A 


ever, to enter on all the various branches of the 


* 
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ſo ſtrong that it will riſe to the top of the ſtill; and 
the flower you diſtil it, the ſtronger your ſpirit will 
be. Put it into an earthen pot till you have done 
diſtilling, and then clean your ſtill well out. Then 
put the ſpirit into it, and diſtil it flowly as before, 
till it be ſtrong enough to burn in your lamp. Bottle Ft 
it, and then cork it well. drau 


3 2 Fever Water. from 
TAKE fix ounces of Virginia ſnake-root, four para! 
ounces of carduus ſeeds and marigold flowers, and this x 
twenty green walnuts ; carduus water and poppy wa- unde! 
ter, two quarts of each, and two ounces 7 ht horn, poſed 
Slice the walnuts, and ſteep all in the waters a fort- left ſ 
night. Then add to it an ounce of London treacle, heigh 
and diſtil the whole in an alembic paſted up. | 


pun} 
frſt 
T 
ſetti1 
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FT ER having given directions for the prepara- 
tion of made wines and cordial waters, it would 
. undoubtedly be thought an unpardonable omiſſion to 

paſs over malt liquors unnoticed, as the houſekeeper 

cannot be ſaid to bè complete in her buſineſs without 
ſome knowledge of this matter. We mean not, how- 


brewery, as that would fill a volume of iiſelf, and be 
very foreign to our preſent parpoſe, All we, intend 
is, to give the houſekeeper general directions for 
' brewing, and the managing and keeping ſuch ſtrong 
2 2 beer as may be neceſſary in a numerous 

| The firſt thing to be conſidered, is undoybtedly 
the being provided with. implements proper for, the 
| purpoſe, 
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bupole, and of theſe —_ 'opper appears to bo'thby 


25 object. | 4 
The poſition of din copper, and the manger 4 

ſetting it, muſt be duly conſidered, as much depends 

thereon. The manner proper to be adopted is, to 


livide the fire by a ſtop; and, if the door and 


draught be in a direct line, the ſtop ſhouted be erected 
from the middle of each outline of the grating,” and 
parallel with the center fides of the copper. By. 
this method, the middle of the fire will be direkily 
under the bottom of the copper. The ſtop is com- 
poſed of a thin wall in the centre of the yight and 
ef ſides of the copper, which is to afcend balf the 
height of the copper. On the top muſt be left a 
cavity, from four to fix inches, for a draught for 
the half part of the/fire which is next the door of the 
copper; and then e Ae ee cloſe all round 
to the finiſning at che top. :. 

By this mode. of erectigg your copper, the bear 
vill communicate from the ; outward part of your 
ire round the outwar half of your copper, through 
the cavity, as does che furtheſbpartob the flue, which 
allo contracts a conjunRtion! ol the whole, and cauſes 
the llame to glide: er 1 = round tho bows 
vm of your copper: 8 81 

Many are the ee derived from this man- 
der of proceeding, and the. fuel ſaved thereby is no 
mall” object of conſideration. Id has conſiderably 
de pre · eminenee of wheet draughts ; for with them; 
i there be not particular / atzeadance given to the 
ops, by flirring them down, they are apt to ſtick 
o the fides, and ſcorebh; and this will 
ry much hurt the flavour of your: Eu. Bb 
topper will alfo, by this method, laſt 92 
bore than it wouldby:therwheeb 4 
invs withifo much violence, that © 00 your li- 
por be beneathc the communicauom of the fire, 
jour A will. 3 " * 0 be damaged? 

whereas, 
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whereas, by the other contrivances, you may boil 
half a copper full without fear of injury. This 
mult be allowed to be a great advamage] as in all 
: por it is impoſſible to draw it clean off the 
ma 55 ai $1 $ - ” is Yn YO SIG , 

- In order to give greater expedition to the opera- 
tion, you may ſometimes wiſh to extend this advan- 
tage to a few pails full, which is done without pre- 

h judice to the other; for when the whole of the other 
is clean drawn off, the copper will accompliſh your 
intended purpoſe next morning, which will prevent 
interfering with your natural reſt; for by running 
the whole night, it will be ready to boil inthe morn- 

ing, and be fit to add to the working of the other 
mall beer, in time to render the whole complete for 
tunning. By this method, alſo, you are not under 
the neceſſity of having your copper turned, which is 

a very troubleſome and diſagreeable buſineſs, to un- 
fix and refix large cocks, which is likewiſe attended 

with a great expence,, 

Another inconvenience. too frequently found in 

coppers is, their being made too- exat to their in- 

tended quantity; in conſequence of which, room i 
not left . ſufficient to boil the liquor in with any de- 
ree of rapidity. or ſafety, which muſt naturally be 

ed to be eſſential points. To remedy this in- 


convenience, let your carpenter prepare good ſea- 


ſoned pieces of elm, or other proper wood, anc 
ſhape it out like the tiller of a ſtage waggon-whee| 
but only: half its thickneſs, and then join then 
round to compoſe the dimenſions of the circle 0 
your copper. The rim of the copper, which ge 
nerally turns over as a bearing at the top, may be 
beat up, and that part nailed to the ee 0 
te wood-work, bruſhing between the | wood-worl 
und the copper, a cement com of bullock 
blood and whiting, mixed only to the ihickneſs 

n o 2 * th Col 
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common whitewaſh, '\ This cement will PRE 1p 
leak, and laſt as long as the copper. 

Though the wood · work may be done wich great 
ſafety all round, yet it will be neceſſary to take this 
precaution, never to let the wood work join nearer 
than eight inches on each {ide of the copper flue,” or 
the communication of the heat. If there be any 
apprehenſion of its penetrating through in that di- 
rection, you muſt then nail either braſs, copper, 
plate-iron; or ſheet-lead; which ever can be moſt 
conveniently: gotten. If your neighbourhood can- 
not furniſh you with theſe matters, there will pro- 
bably be always a ſufficient ſupply/ in your hauſe of 
decayed pots, pans, or kettles; which may be beat 
out to ſuit your purpoſe. Any ſmith, tinker, car- 
penter, &c. can execute ſuch a piece of work; ob- 
ſerving / the ſame cement, which will = Pv Ns 
a firm as ſolder in other matters. 1 

This work is of great ſupport — 1 caſe to our 
copper; and by this mode you camalſo increafe- its 
dimenſions from three to twelve or more inches in 
the wood-work, which will add conſiderably to your 
gauge, eſpecially in large coppers. This method, 
bowever; is recommended only. where ſtop draught 
are made: uſe of, in which caſe the wodd;may be ap- 
plied round with great ſafety ; ; for the fires of thoſe 
never burn ſo furiouſly” that the leaſt damage can 
enſue. For the raifing of other coppers, built on 
different: confixinwons, rind ſtone, or + ares —_ | 
ur, may be uſed. 5 

The next thing to be er are 0 * we 
nd theſe are 72 of no ſmall conſequence ; for, 
i 1 be _ roperly taken care of, the liquor, 


by a ſee cret and unaccountable cauſe, will 
atrat a 2 tang. This often. 
om vet baving been i ſed in the wood, as it is 


bmetimes apt to lodge in the erevices of old cool - 
amn inſett 1 = ſuch a degree, that it 


vill. 
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vill not depart, though many waſhingi and ſcald- 
ings are applied. One cauſe incidental. to this 
evil, is permitting women to waſh ima brewhouſe, 
which ought by no means to be permitted, where 
any other convenience is to be had; for nothing 
. be more hurtful than the ps of dirty * 
ds. 
by Be careful, when you prepare the 2 never 
to bet the water ſtand too long in them, as it will 
ſoak in, and ſoon turn putrid, when the ſtench 
vill enter the wood, and render them almoſt in- 
curahle.. To prevent ſuch conſequences, as vell 
, ks to anſwer good purpoſes, it has by ſome been re- 
- -comimended, where all fixed brewhouſes are intend- 
ed, that all the coolers ſhould be leaded; In the 
firſt place, fuch are exceedingly cleanly ; and, ſe- 
dondly, it expedites the cooling of part of your h- 
BE worts, which is very neceſſary to forward it 
r working, as well as afterwards for cooling the 


"8 i ©. = Y% RK . OW WO ir 


whole; for evaporation "cauſes confiderably more WI vil 
waſte than proper boiling. _ tell us, that WY bo 
the more the ſteam, the more t of amy %2 
fluid is exhauſted; as is further N the tl, out 
where the ſteam being confined, the chief Arengh ot 
10 _ _ der, being 5 nh to the 8 it ſoon ” 

5 | 

It wil ih bet teten bey mccellary, f in the p ] 

— — of your teils, that your coolers be vel 'vc 
ſebured with cold water two o times, cold Pro 
water being more p er than bot Teffeft a perſelſ con 
cleanſing, cſpecially'if'ehry be in a bad condition. "vc 
from athe undiſcovered filth that may be in th ed 
2 The application of hot water will dri "itt 

tte infetion further; or if your drink be let into H om 
; ele ani} eee, e face 
-mentioned; the heat will eolbes the {6ulnels, = * 
ee eee e ders 
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obe pretended judges of this matter abfurdly 
argue, that ropineſs in beer proceeds from the want 
of a ſufficient quantity of hops, to diſpel the glati noh 
richneſs: ariſing from the ſuperiority of malt; which 
is a manifeſt miſtake,. except when it is too much 
boiled, and receives bad management aftetuards 
Others fay;” that it is by applying the water too ſharp 
that is, too hot to maſh wich; but, if the water die 
not produce that fault,” it bas another equally as 
dangerous; and hat is, when you maſh with water 
5 exceedingly hot, it is liable to ſet the malt; which 

s clogging it up to ſuch a degree, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to get it to run off; and when by art you 
have accompliſhed the difficulty, it never anſwers 
your wiſhes 8 goodneſs. 

To ſhew by an experiment, the diſagreenibntx: of 

heats and colds, which muſt be applicable in the 
cale — brewi thus: Take a pail of cold 
vater, and'throw'1t:on' à quantity of grains, and it 
vill almoſt immediately became ropy. There are, 
however, ſome 'brewers ſo curious, as to put cold 
rater on the maſh, and vainly i imagine, that it gets 
out the whole of the ſtrength; but this is a ridiculous 
notion, "which" eannot get a favourable reception, 
notwithſtanding they ſay it makes excellent er 
or rather rot- gut ſmall- beer. ; 

It is vety fingular, that ſome: hies mould bave 
ſuch an averfion to the thoughts of brewing; which 
probably ariſes from the terrible apprehenſions they 
conceive of _ ence and incumbranee une: | 
the fitting up of a brewhouſe,” which is an iſl- ou 
ed conception, Fob ought to have no OR ht in a 
rational” mind. It is not from being EDT 


competent to know better; that role for ſet 
— againſt brewing ; but it is 
all good, that ſets them S 
3 a” ku bt; as hey deem it, and a total 
regligence of thei on and their country's welfare, 
3 A vials: 
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A whale ſet of coolers, properly made, may be rc. 


moved from houſe to houſe with: great facility and 
litile oxpence, and with leſs injury than other furni- 
ture provided they be made according to the fol- 
lowing directions. e , Retr ts + 
Let ſtrong frames be conſtrutted for each cooler, 
in ſuch a manner, that they may be unwedged and 
taken, aſunder when (occaſion requires. The outſide 
ſrame ſhould turn up pretty high, that is ſuſſicient- 
I thick and ſtrong, to cut a proper inlet to receive 
wedges for the purpoſes hereaſter- mentioned. Form 
your coolers, which are to conſiſt of only common 
| n boards, and lay them even to fit on this 
rame, which, from a projection and inlet, you can 
ſet the fide to the bottom; and it will. he neceſ. 
ſary that the inlet ſhould be a little lower than 
where the bottom reſts. By theſe means, the wedges 
will have full power to tighten the fades i as great 
an extremity as a hooped barrel; and theſe wedges 
ſhould. be in three regular directions on the ſides, 
and at two places at each end, which will) form per- 
fe firmneſs. If the ;coolers- be made in regular 
ſzes under each other, you may {eh ſtrong caſtors 
in mortices under the legs, by; which means you 
can drive them under each other, ſo as the whole 
to go under the uppermoſt, which is a good me- 
thod of ſetting them out of ; harm's; way. By this 
mode of. conltruftian, the chief of . your; brewing 
utenſils, ihe copper \excepted, may be unwedged, 
and with little trouble packed into a waggon, in 
the ſpace of two hours, and ſet up in another brew. 
houſe in the like proportionable time. 1 vou ſhould 
afterwards chuſe to diſpoſe of the materials, that 
may be done without loſs, as the boards will not be 
damaged by either pins, nails, or ſcrews. 'When a 
ſmall quantity, ſuch as a hogſhead only is required, 
they may be made like drawers, pülling out in 
grooves, and reſting on txeſſels, which may be very 
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conveniently put out of-danger in the manner before 
diree@nms. any ² 3255 e 
Be partirularly careful that the ma/h-tub be kept 
perfebihy clean; nor muſt the grains be left in the 
tub any longer than the day aſter brewing, leſt it 
ſhould ſour the tub; for if there be a ſour ſmell in 
the brewhoule before your beer be tunned, it will be 
apt to infe@ your liquor and worte. 
To render your tub the more perſect and laſting, 
ou ſhould have a circular piece of braſs or copper, 
to inlay and line the hole where the penſtaff enters, 
to let the wort run off into the under back. The 
penſtaff ſhould be alſo ſtoutly ferrelled with the 
lame metal, and both well _ 1 ſo. 
that you can place it properly. By this method, 
—— have it run — the fineneſs of a thread to 
the fulneſs of an inch tube, &c. firſt dreſſing your 
muck-baſket with ſtraw, i fern, or little buſh Hege 
without ſtems, ſix or eight inches in from the bot- 
tom of your baſket, and ſet quite perpendicularly 
over the whole with the pentaff, through the centre 
of the haſket, and the middle of the Yains or fern, 
and faſtened into the hole of the tub. To ſteady 
it properly, you muſt have a piece of iron let into 
a ſtaple faſtened to the tub, at the neareſt part op- 
poſite to the baſket, 'and to reach nearly to it; and 
from that piece another added on a jointed ſwivel, 
or any other contrivance, ſo as to be at liberty to 
let round the baſket like a dog collar, and to enter 
into the ſtaple formed in the ſame to pin it faſt, 
and by adding a half- circular turn in the collar, in 
vhich you have room to drive in a wedge, which 
vill keep it ſafe down to the bottom, when there 
can be no danger of its being diſturbed by ſtirring | 
the maſh; Which will otherwiſe ſometimes be the 
caſe, When you let go, you will raiſe, the nftaff 
to your-Owndegree 42 running; and then faſten or | 


2 
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ſtaff by the he of two wetlges tighten dumme 42 
ſtaff — the Wade. + 
. The copper-work, in 2 ocels. of time, ne every 
thing elle, wor become defective, and when tbis be 
the 585 the following very ſample remedy. will make 
the parts as. perfect as ever: Work the penſtaff in 
the brals ſocket wich emery and water, or oil, which 
will make it perhaps more petſect 4han when neu, 
aud many inſtances have been ſcen of this meihod 
being uſed with cocks, juſt purchaſed. 
II. would, 85 no inconſiderable 9 10 the 
| convyeniengy of the underbacks, 40 bave a piece of 
2 to ling. 5 hole in the bottom, which. may 
be {topped wich a cloth put ſngly round a large 
cock; and ben 1 be faſtened down for the wort 
id run, it will be neceſſary to put a large veigbt 
on. the cork, which will prevent its lying up by 
the beat. When the liquor be pumped gſean out 
of the back, 5 cloth round the cork vill enable 
yau. to take out the cork with eaſe; and chere 
* be a drain below the under back to ws off 
water, which will enable you to waſh it perfect 
ly clean with very little trouble, This drain ſhould 
he made with a, clear deſcent, ſo chat. no demp may 
remain under the back. With the conveyance 
of water running into your copper, you may be 
enabled to work that water in a e quantity, 
your under wack being s filledby the means. . letting 
it in at your ie Hure, out yoar copper, augh 4 
thoot 10 the maſh-tub, and; ſo.46 che under back. 
Thus you will have a reſerve. againſt, che time yu 
wiſh to fill your copper, which. may be completed 
in a jew, minutes, by pumping while the upper cock 
be running. Thus much ſor the prineinal utenſils 
in Ae but be careful w kenp very: chang per 
feAly clean. A 
As we have, nov properly explained the — 


tions neceſſary to be taken * the preparation of 
veſſels, 


* 
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MIT Lie vos own 
veſſels we ſhall enter into 22 — 


is 42 be obſcroag i the courſe of b ar ag 
r 


quantity: of —.— water into your tub, fo which it 


greater part of the ſteam be 
ne off, or until you can ſee your own-ſhadow in 


it. -Ji wil be then neceſſary, that one perſon ſhonld 
pour the malt gently in, while: another be carefully! 
ſtirring it; "thy of Nis necellary;/'that as much care 
ſhould be obſerved when the maſht be thin as when 
it be thick. This being effeQually and well done, 
and having a ſuffitiont seſerve of mali to cover ihe 
maſh, to prevent evaporaiion, you may cover your 
— pe ef ern r xacetgcd 
0 ep. RRR 


„ 
and 3 I 3 — or at 


ceal-aſhes. - Dyring 
luck time, yon wulty top the waſh vith nus hot whe | 
ter out of the canyenient tub; in moderate 
ties, Tm" eight or ten minytes, until the whole be 


then off 
which mop ; boiling delle hot, 10 


for ſtrong beer. 5 
You — then Gl 5 „ — 
to boil quickly ſor dhe — mash, whether you! * 


nnn a wall ben. Being Uns far pro 
pared, 
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pared, let off the remaini of — — 
i, as you did for ae de 
28" before; if you would * ar Bop 1, nk 
des, you mult judge it accordingly,” nah 11 08 a 
proper quantity off in due time and letting it into 
dhe cub as before; - It is better to avoid theater 
article, that von may n _ out che ſtrengih 
for the ale 32 c tee 
Twenty- four buſhels of nialt . two hogſ- 
hends of as good beer us any in England, 
and alſo to hogſheads of very pretty ale. This 
beer ſnould be kept to or three 777 — 
theale never leſs than one, Noyes are 
maſh be only for one | hogſhead, it be bs 
| brews ahh, g off, if for o hogſheads, two 
a and for-an greater quantity, three 
hours: for there is no n- in letting it de too 
long, as the whole Me its extrated* by the fre- 
m floppi ii e ee eee eee 
Mou ͤmuſt particular in be die of keeping 
r maſnes. Strong beer! muſt be allowed three 
ale, one hour; 8 if you draw ſmall beer 
— . heur. By mn wide of ——— 
your boi wilt regularl take place of each other 
which: will expedite the — by preventing loſs 
of time. Be particularly careful: in ibe courfe of 
ench maſhi —.— it be thoroughly ſtirred from the 
one an ally round the muck baſket”; for, 
being well tha — yo prevents a ſtagnation” of the 
whole body of che wi 3s and vere this laſt 
omitted, it would certainly: for beer, and give 
nan exceeding bad taſte. 
In preparing ſor boiling, 'be Peabody exteſ 
10 put the hops in vich the firſt Wort, or it will char 
in a few minutes. As ſoon as the e be full 
enough, a good fire ſhould be made under it; but 
be wt rene in filling it, to leave room enough for 
| Quick boiling is oe of the moſt neceſ- 
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ary things to be obſerved i though in this particular 
there are; variety of opinions. However, there is 
perhaps but one good n and that is, quick 
boiling. Great caution ſhould. be ,obſerved, 8 
it begins to ſwell in waves in che copper: if ou 
have no aſſiſtant, be particularly attentive to its mo- 
tions; and being provided with an iron rod of 42 
proper length, crooked at one end, and jagged at 
the, other, then with the .crook you are . to 
open the furnace, or copper door, and with the 
other end puſh, in the damper, without ſtirring from 
. 2 the approach of the firſt ſwell, 
you will, have ſuſſicient time Nee your 
bre, as care ſhould be taken, that it be not 00 pre- 
dominant. When the boil. be. prope operly got 
you may then add. a re that will hoil — 
there may be,a variation of a few minutes. 
With reſpe& to the time it ſhould bel expacis 
enced . brewers. proceed in this manner. They take 
a clean ond dll to dip out ay of the 
Bag Naligh 805 they, diſcover a wo and the 
hops conclude it to be 7 
baled. Th This oh ezmes completed. in —— 
five, or forty minutes; but this rule is oſten extend - 
ed five or ten minutes, according to the different 
qualities, of malt. Long and flow boiling is very 
rnicious, as. well as waſting the liquor; for dhe 
boost it 1 — *. lower , Nees. — ages to 
your. copper; Wbereas a contrary 
effect. Eſſence of malt is 3 by length of 
boiling, by which you n it 10 the thick- 
neſs of} honey or treacle, ſo..that a ſmall. quantity 
* weigh pounds. In N parts of Yorkſhire, 
they . tl 35 liquor. for its great, ſtrength, by its 


r.,two.,or.. three, days: after in- 
0 cow = 


is 255 be ob, long 9 ; for 
W ieee be ; and 
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what is ill worſe, when it inks in the copper, from 
the waſte. in boiling, they every now and then add 
a little freſh-wort, which, without doubt, muſt tend to 


ſeveral Ragnations, productive of ſeveral impurities. 


- Your liquor being property boiled, be ſure to 
traverſe a ſmall quantity quite over all the coolers, 
fo as to get a proper quantity cold immediately to ſet 
to work ; but if the airineſs of 'your brewhouſe is not 
ſufßcient to expedite a quantity ſoon, you muſt tra- 
verſe a ſecond quantity over the coobets, and then 
let into ſhallow tubs. Put thefe into any paſſage 
where there is a'thorough draft of air, bat where no 
rain or other wet can get communication to it. Then 


let off the quantity of two baring tubfulls from the 
 firſtover the ſecond and third coolers, vhich may be 


foon got cold, to be ready for a ſpeedy working, 
and then the remaining part that is in your copper 
may be quite let out into the firft . the 
mean time, mend the fire, and alſo attend to the hops, 
to-make-a clear paſſage through the ſtrainer. Hav- 
ing proceeded thus far,” as ſoon as the liquor be done 


running, return to your | bufineſs of. purnping ing; but 
be ſure to be, that, when you have got four 


: of liquor tra- 


tit 
over your coolers being fulficiensly cooled, 
vou raft now proceed to ſet your liquor to work. 


Take four quarts of barm, and divide half of it 


eee ee ſuch as clean (hr ry or 
mugs, a in ereto an e antity. of wort, 
which Did, be almoſt cold. Por yang it fer- 
menis to the top of the veſſel, put it into two pails, 
and when that works to the top, put one into 2 
baring tub, and the other into another, When you 
have half a baring tub full together, you may put 
the like quantity to each of thee, and adit _ 
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them over, until it comes to a fine cauliflower head. 
This may be perfectly compleated in three hours, 
and then put thoſe two quantities into the working 
guile. Tou may now add as much wort as you 


F 

en w 
if you — in cold froſty weather, keep the 
brewhouſe warm; but never add bot wort to keep 
the liquor io a blood heat, that being a bad; maxim: 
for hot wort put to cold, as well as cold to hot, is ſo 
intemperate in its nature, thet i ace de prope? 
operation of the bam. 

You muſt be careful that wor bares ie e ene 
ſoxed beer, that is, — by . — 
in its working ; tor, in that calc it is likely 20 
with it the contagion. If your barm be — and 
you cannot procure that which is new, the method 
. AO is hy putting to it a pia 
of warm ſweet wort, of your firlt letting off, the 
kets.40/d2.of half the degree of milk warm. Then 
give your mug that contains it a ſhake, and it will 
ſoon gather ſtrength and de fit for uſe. I ſhall con: 
clade this waiter . abſerving, that half a pound 
of gaod haps is ſufficient for a buſhel af malt for 
* N to keep for four years, twelve buſhels to 


i=” [er to the laſt and mol Gmple apera- 
tion in the huſineſs of brewing; which is the tanning. 
The general: wetbads of doing this are, either by 
having it carried down on men's ſhoulders, or con- 
veying it into che cellar by the means of leather 
pipe mn ul ſor that purpoſee. 
being perſectiy clean, ſweet, add. dry. 
and ſet ch dhe and ready io receive the liquor; firkt 
kim aff the top harm then proceed to filt your 
.calks quite full, and immediately dung and peg 
them cloſe. Hore a hale wich a tap-barer, near the 
ſumtoit of the ſtave, at the ſame diſtance from the 


p 
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top as the lower tap-hole is from the bottom, for 
working through that upper hole, which is a clean 
and more e method than working it over the 
caſk ; for,” above method, being ſo cloſely 
confined, it A ſets itſelf into a convulſive motion 
of working, and forces itſelf fine, provided'you at- 
tend to the filling of your caſks' five or fix times a 
day; for by too long an omiſſion it begins to' ſettle, 
and-afterwards being diſturbed, it raiſes a ſharp ſer- 
mentation, 'which produces an inceſſant working of a 
ſpurious ftoth; that may continue for ſome weeks, 
and after all give your beer à crankiſh taſte, which 
proper attention might have prevented. © - 
Having thus gone through the principal matters 
in che — part of brewing, we: ſhall now pro- 
ceed to "inſtru the houſckeeper: in the management 
of malt 4iquors, the proper time ſor brewing, and 
mall make ſome 3238 on che TIN 1 
of water, malt, and 
The month of March bs generally y confideted as 
one of the principal ſeaſons for brew ing malt liquor 
for long keeping; and the reaſon is, becauſe the 
bir at chat time of the year is tempetate, and con- 
tributes to the good working or ſermentation of the 
Jiquor, Which prineipally promotes its preſervation 
and good keeping. Very cold, as well as very hot 
veather, prevents the free fermentation or working 
of liquors; ſo that, if you brew in very cold wea- 
mer, unleſs you uſe ſome means to warm the cellar 
while new drink” be working, it will never clear it- 
ſelf in ibe manner you” would wiſh; andithe ſame 
misfortune will atiſe, if, in very | hot weather, ie 
cellar be not put into a temperate ſtate. The conſe- 
quence of all which will he that ſuch drink will be 
muddy and ſour, perhaps beyond all recovery. Such 
misfortunes often happen, even in the p ſoaſon 
Toe wrong a ws rr to” "We badneſs: 5 a 
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cellar; for when they be dug in ſpringy grounds, or 
are ſubject to damps in — 1 Ges Luer vin 
chill, and grow flat and dead. Where cellars ire of 
this nature, it will be adviſeable to make your brew- 
ings in March, rather than in October; for you may 
keep ſuch cellars temperate in ſummer, but cannot 
warm them in winter. Thus your beer brewed in 
March will have due time to ſettle and adjuſt itſelf, 
before the cold can materially injure it. 

It is adviſeable to build your cellars for keeping 
liquor aſter ſuch a manner, that no external air 

get into them; for the variation of the air abroad, 
were there free admiſſion of it into the cellars, would 
cauſe as many alterations in the liquor, and would 
thereby keep them in ſo unſettled a ſtate, as to rendet 
them unfit for drinking. Some people, curious in 
theſe matters, have double doors to their cellars, 
with à view that none of the external air may find 
a way into them, and are ampl Py for theix 
care and expence by the ode of their liquor. 
The intent of the double door is, to keep one ſhut 
while the other be open; that the external air may 
be excluded. Such cellars, if they lie dry, as they 
ought to do, are ſaid to be cold in ſummer, and 
warm in winter; though, in reality, they are con- 
ſtantiy the ſame in poigt of temperature. 
ſeem, indeed; cold in hot weather, but that is only 
becauſe we go into them from a hotter air abroad ; 
and the ſame mode of reaſoning will bold good, with 
reſpe'to their appearing warmer in winter. Hence 
it is evident, that they are only cold or warm com-. 
paratively, as the air we come out of is colder ot 
warmer. This ſhould be the peculiar property of 
a cellar, if we expect to have good liquor out of it. 
As for the brewing part itſelf, we have already con- 
ſidered that matter; what we ſhall therefore further 
principally touch upon; beſides ſpeaking of —_— 
FCC 
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liquors.. 

To ho in general, the belt water is river-ater, 
ſuch as is ſoft, and has partaken of the air and, ſun; 

.M this eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the malt, and ex- 

traQts. its virtues. On the contrary, hard waters 


aſtringe and bind the pores of the malt, ſo that its 
virtue is not freely communicated to the liquor. It 
is a rk "or been that 4 9805 — IS mi with 
ſoap is fit for wing, 3 A, ey will by no means 
and it ARIAS, han once 


allow 2 N 


barrel of ſpri 
excelled the 
twelve months. 
the malt was nat only the ſame in quantity _ 
barrel as for another, but was the ſame in, quality, 
1 been all meaſured from the ſame heap... The 
were alſo the ſame, both in quality and quantity, 
the time of boiling equal i — each, Fbey were 
rked in the . manner, and tunned and kept 
parks ſame cellar. Here it was evident, that the 
only difference was in the water, and yet one barre] 
2 two of the other. 

One thing bas. long puzzled, the abled brewers, 
and that is, when ſeveral | gentlemen; in the ſame 
town. have employed the ſame OD have had the 
Game malt, the ſame hops, and the ſame water, and 
brewed in the ſame month, and broached |. their 

at the ſame time, yet one has bad beer ex- 
yo five,” 1 and well taſted, while che 
others hays bad hardly any worth drinking. There 


may be three reaſons for this difference: One. might 

be. the. difference of weather, which, might 3 

at the ſeveral brewings. in this, month, and make: an 

ee 4 the working of the liguors,; Secondly, 
chat the ye 


or bart might be of different ſorts, or 
in 
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in different ſtates, wherewith theſe liquors were 
worked; and, thirdly, the cellars were not equally 
rar The — hh of ſuch drink as is brewed for 
eeping, in a great meaſure, depends on the good- 


- 


neſs of the cellar in which it is kept. 
The Dorcheſter beer, which is ſo much admired, 
is, for the moſt part, brewed of chalky water, which 
is almoſt every where in that county; and as the 
ſoil is generally chalk, the cellars, being dug in 
that dry ſoil, contribute to the good keeping of 
their drink, it being of a cloſe texture, and of a 
drying quality, ſo as to diſſipate damps; for damp 
cellars, we find by experience, are injurious to the 
keeping of liquors, as well as deſtrudtive to the 

caſks. A conſtant temperate air digeſts and ſoftens 
malt liquors, ſo. that they taſte quite ſmooth on the 
palate ; but in cellars which are unequal, by letting 
in heats and colds, the liquor is ſubject to grow 
ſtale and ſharp. For this reaſon it is, that liquor 
brewed for long voyages at ſea, ſhould be perfettly 
ripe and fine before it be exported ; for when it has 
had ſufficient time to digeſt in the caſk, and is rack- 
ed from the bottom or lee, it will bear carriage with- 
out injury. | 1 
It has been obſerved, that in proportion to the 
quantity of liquor which is incloſed in one caſk, fo 
will it * a longer or a ſhorter time in ripening, 
A veſſel, containing two hogſheads of beer, will 
require twice as much time to perfect itſelf as one 
of a hogſhead ; and it is found by experience, that 
no veſſel . ſhould be uſed for ſtrong beer, which is 
intended to be kept, leſs than. a hogſhead, as one of 
that quantity, -if it be fit to draw in a year, has body 
enough to ſupport it two, three, or four years, if it ; 

have ſtrength uf malt and hops in it, as the Dorcheſ- 
ter beer HM. „„ 8 
One great piece of œconomy is the ma- 
nagement of ſmall beer; * if that be org good, 
| TOA Dao 2 
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te drinkers of it will be Feeble in ſuttiitfer time, 
incapable of ſtrong work, and will be very ſubject 
to diſtempers. Beſides, when the beer be not good, 
a great deal will be thrown away. The uſe of drink, 
as well as meat, is to notiriſh the body; and the 
tote labour there is upon any one, the more ſub. 
ftantial mould be the diet. In hatveſt time. the ill 
Effects of bad beer among the workmen are vii; 
and in great families, where that article has not 
deen attended to, the apothecaries bills have amount- 
ed to twice as much as the malt would have come 
to, that would have kept the ſervants in ſtrength 
and good health. Beſides, meg drink 
is ſeldom thrown away by ſervants; and thus the 
fparing of a little malt ends in the loſs of the maſter. 

here there is good cellaring, therefore, it is 
adviſeable to brew a ſtock of ſmall beer in March or 
Oftober, or in both months, to be kept in hogſheads, 
if poſſible. The beer brewed in March ſhould not 
be tapped till October, nor that brewed in October, 
till the March r having chis regard to the 
quantity, that a family, of the ſame number of 
working perſons, will drink a third more in ſummer 


than in winter. . | 

If water happen to be of a hard nature, it may be 
foftened by expoſing it to the air and ſun, and putting 
into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe; or, when 
the water be ſet on to boil, in order to be poured on 
the malt, put into it a quantity of bran, which will 

help a little to ſoften it. "I 
One thing more is to be mentioned, refpeQing 
the preſervation of ſtrong beer, and that is, when 
once the veſſel be broached, regard ought to be 
had to the time in which it will be expended; for, 
If there happen to be a quick draught for it, then it 
will laſt good to the very bottom; but, if there be 
likely to be. but a flow draught, then do not draw 
off quite half before you bottle it, otherwiſe your 
1 1 | cer 
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beer Zuger flat, dead, or four. This is obſerved 


among the curious, 15 

We ſhall now mention two or three particulars 
relative to malt, which may help thoſe wao are une 
acquainted. with brewing. In the firſt place, the 
general diſtinction between one malt and another js, 
only that the one js bigh and the other low dried, 
That which we call high-dried will, when brewed, 
produce a liquor of a e ant colour; and the 
other, which 1s the low-dried, will produce a liquor 


of a pale colour. The firſt is dried in ſuch a man- 


ner, as may be ſaid rather to be ſcorched than dried, 
and is far lefs wholeſome than the pale malt. It has 
alſo been experienced, that brown malt, although it 
be well brewed, will ſooner turn ſharp than the pale 
malt, af that be fairly brewed. _.. | 

A gentleman of good experience in the brewery 
ſays, that the brown malt makes the beſt drink when 
it is brewed with a coarſe river-water, ſuch as that 
of the river Thames about London; and that like- 
wiſe, being brewed with ſuch water, it makes very 
good Ne: Yep that it will not keep above ſix months 
without turning ſtale, and a little ſharp, even though 
he allows fourteen buſhels to the 'hoghhead. He 
adds, that he: has tried the high-dried malt to brew 
beer with for keeping, and -bopped it accordingly, 
and yet he could never brew it ſo as to drink ſoft 
and mellow, like ' that brewed with pale malt. 
There is an acid quality in the high-dried malt, 
which occaſions that diſtemper commonly called the 
heart-burn iu thoſe that drink of the ale or beer 
made of it. g | 


What we have here {aid of malt is meant that 


made of barley ; for wheat-malt, pea-malt, or thoſe 
mixed with barley-malt, though they produce 2 
high-coloured liquor, will keep many years, and 
drink ſofe and tmooth, yet they have the mum 


Pavour, : 
Nd 2 Some 
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Some people, who brew with high-dried barley- 
malt, put a bag, containing about three pints of 
wheat, into every hogſhead of liquor, and that has 
fined it, and made it drink mellow. Others have 
put about three pints of wheat-malt into a hogſhead, 
" which has produced the ſame effect. But all malt 
liquors, however well they may, be brewed, may be 
ſpoiled by bad cellaring, and be now and then fub- 
ject to ferment in the caſk, and conſequently turn 
thick and four. The beſt way to help this, and 
bring the liquor to itſelf, is to open the bung of the 
caſk for two or three days; and, if that does not 
ſtop the fermentation, then put in about two or 
three pounds of oyſter-ſhells, waſhed; dried well 
in an oven, and then beaten to fine powder. Stir 
it a little, and it will preſently ſettle the liquor, 
make it fine, and take off the ſharp taſte. As ſoon 
as that be done, draw it off into another veſſel, and 
pu a ſmall bag of wheat or wheat-malt into it, as 
efore directed, or in proportion to the ſize of the 
veſſel. Sometimes ſuch fermentations will 24 
in liquor by change of weather, if it be in a bad 
cellar, and will, in a few months, fall fine of itſelf, 
and grow mellow, VVV 
High-dried malt ſhould not be uſed in brewing, 
till it has been ground ten days or a fortnight, as 
it then yields much ſtronger drink than the ſame 
quantity of malt juſt ground; but, if yau deſign to 
keep malt ground ſome time before you uſe it, you 
mull take care to keep it very dry, and the air at 
that time muſt alſo be dry. As for pale malt, which 
has not partaken ſo __ of the fire, it muſt not re- 
main ground above a week before you uſe it. 

As for hops, the neweſt are ich the beſt, though 
they will remain very good two years; but after 
that they begin to decay and loſe their good flayour, 
unleſs great quantities' are kept together, in which 
caſe they will keep much longer gaod than in ſmall 
N 5 88 quan- 
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quantities. Theſe, for. their better preſervation,” 
ſhould be kept in a very dry place; though the 
dealers in them rather chose uch places as are 
moderately between moiſt and dry, that they may 
not loſe any of their weight. Notice muſt here be 
taken of a method which bas been uſed to ſtale and 
decayed hops, -to make them recover their bitter- 
neſs; and this is, to unbag them, and ſprinkle them 
with aloes and water, which, when it has proved 
a bad hop year, has ſpoiled great quantities of malt 
liquor about London; for, even where the water, 
the malt, the brewer, and the cellars, be each good, 
a bad hop will ſpoil all. Hence it is evident, that 
every one of theſe particulars ſhould be well 
choſen before the brewing be ſet about, or elſe you 
muſt expect but a bad account of your labour. 
So likewiſe the yeſt or barm which you work your 
liquor with, muſt be well conſidered, or a 
brewing may be ſpoiled by that alone. Remember 
always to be provided with every material before 
you begin your brewing, as the wort will not wait 
for any thing. | 5 | 
It is a practice in ſome places remote from towns, 
to dip whiſks into yeſt, then beat it well; and ſo 
hang up the whiſks with the yeſt in them to dry; and 
if there be no brewing till two months afterwards, 
the beating .and ſtirring one of theſe new whiſks in 
new wort will raiſe a working or a fermentation in it. 
t is a rule, that all liquor ſhould be worked well in 
the tun, or keel, before it be put into the veſſel, 
otherwiſe it will not eaſily grow fine. Some follow 
the rule of beating down the yeſt pretty often while 
it is in the tun, and keep it there working for two 
or three days, obſerving to put it into the veſſel. juſt 
hen the yeſt begins to fall. This liquor is eom- 
monly very fine, whereas that which is put into the 
yellel quickly after it is brewed, will not be fine in 


many months. „ 12 
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Wich reſpe& to the feaſon for brewing liquor to 
keep, it is to be obſerved, that if the cellars be ſub- 
Je to the heat of the fun, or warm ſummer air, it 
will be beſt to brew in Ottober, that the liquor may 
have time to digeſt before the warm ſeaſon comes 
on; and if cellars be inclinable to damps, and to 
receive water, the beſt time wilt be to brew in 
March. Some experienced brewers always chooſe 
to brew with the pale mah in March, and the brown 
in October; for they ſuppoſe, that the pale malt, 
being made with a leſs degree of fire than the other, 
wants the ſimmer fun to ripen it; and fo, on the 
contrary, the brown, having had a larger ſhare of 
the fire to dry it, is more capable of defending itſelf 
againſt the cold of the winter ſeaſon. But theſe are 
merely matters of opinion. 
However cateful you may have been in attending 
to all the preceding particulars, yet, if the caſks be 
not in good order, {till the brewing may be ſpoiled. 
New caſks arc apt to give liquor a bad taſte, if 
they be not well ſcalded and ſeaſoned ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively before they be uſed. As to old caſks, 
if they ſtand any time out of uſe, they are apt to 
grow miſty. | | GAL 
There now remains little more to be ſaid con- 
cerning the management of malt liquors, but that 
of bottling it. The bottles muſt firſt be well clean- 
ed and dried; for wet bottles will make the liquor 
turn mouldly or mothery, as they call it; and by 
yet bottles a great deal of good beer has been ſpoil- 
ed. Though the bottles be clean and dry, yet, if 
* corks be not new and ſound, the liquor will be 
ill liable to be damaged; -for, if the air can get 
Into the bottles, the liquor will grow flat, and wil 
never riſe. Many who flattered themſelves that 
they knew how to be ſaving, by uſing old corks on 
thjs occaſion,” have ſpoiled as much liquor as ſtood 
them in four pr five pounds, only for want of lay- 
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ing out three or four ſhillings. If bottles be corked 
as they ſhould be, it will be difficult to pull out 
the cork without a ſcrew; and to be ſure to draw 
the cork without breaking, the ſcrew ought to go 
through the cork, and then the air mult neceſſarily 
find a paſlage where the ſcrew has paſled, and there- 
fore the cork muſt be good for nothing. If a cork 
has once been in a bottle, though it has not been 
drawn with a ſcrew, yet that __ will turn muſty 

as ſoon as it be expoſed to the air, and will com- 
municate its ill flavour to the bottle in which it be 
next put, and ſpoil the liquor that way. In the 
choice of corks, take thoſe that are ſoft and clear 
from ſpecks. 

You may alſo obſerve, in the bottling of liquor, 
that the top and middle of the hogſhead are the 
ſtrongeſt, and will ſooner riſe in the bottles than the 
bottom. When once you begin to bottle a veſſel of 
any liquor, be ſure not to leave it till all be com- 
pleted, otherwiſe it will have different taſtes. 

If you find that a veſſel of liquor begins to grow 
flat whilſt it is in common draught, bottle it, and 
into every bottle put a piece of loaf ſugar of about 
the ſize of .a walnut, which will make it riſe and 
come to itſelf : and, to forward its ripening, you 
may ſet ſome bottles in hay in a warm place; but 
ſtraw will not aſſiſt its ripening. Y 

Where there are not good cellars, holes have been 
ſunk in the ground, and large oil jars put into them, 
and the earth filled cloſe about the fides. One of 
theſe jars may hold about a dozen quart bottles, and 
will keep the liquor yery well; but the tops of the 
Jars muſt be kept cloſe covered up. In winter time, 
when the weather 1s froſty, ſhut up all the lights or 
windows of -your cellars, and cover them cloſe with 
treſh horſe dung, or horſe litter ; but it is much bet- - 
ter to have no lights or windows at all to any cellar, 

tor the reaſons before given. . 
D d 4 Should 
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Should you have an rtunity of brewin 
4 flock. of ſmall beer in March qual Okto 0 
ome of it may be bottled at ſix months end, putting 
into every bottle a lump of loaf ſugar. This vill be 
a very refreſhing drink in the ſummer. Or, if you 
DEER to brew in ſummer, and are defirous of briſk 
ſmall beer, as ſoon as it be done working, bottle it 
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SECTION I. 
Conſiderations on Culinary Poiſons. 


1 we have already, in different parts 
of this work, occaſionally reminded the houſe- 
keeper and cook of the fatal conſequences attending 
coppers and ſaucepans not being properly tinned, 
yet we ſhall here enter on a particular enquiry into 
the nature and property of culinary poiſons, for the 
information and ſatisfattion of thoſe who may wiſh 
to have a more perfe&t knowledge of ſuch important 
matters. 85 
By the uſe of copper veſſels for dreſſing our food, 
we are daily expoſed to the danger of poiſon ; and 
even the very air of a kitchen, abounding with 
oleaginous and ſaline particles, diſpoſes thoſe veſſels 
to diſſolution before they be uſed. Copper, when 
handled, yields an offentive ſmell; and, if touched 
with the tongue, has a ſharp pungent taſte,. and even 
excites a nauſea, Verdigriſe is nothing but a ſolu- 
tion of this metal by vegetable acids; and it is well 
known, that a very ſmall quantity of this ſolution 
vill produce cholics, vomitings, intolerable thirſt, 
univerſal convulſions, and other dangerous ſymptoms. 
If theſe effects, and the prodigious diviſibility of 
this metal be conſidered, there can be no doubt of 
ts being a violent and ſubtle poiſon. W nr, oy 
* 
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ſtanding ſome time in a copper veſſel, becomes im- 


e e with verdigriſe, as may be demonſtrated 


y throwing into it a ſmall quantity of any volatile 
alkali, which will immediately tinge it with a paler 
or deeper blue, in proportion to the ruſt contained 
in the water. Vinegar, apple-ſauce, greens, oil, 
greaſe, butter, and almoſt every other kind of food, 
will extract the verdigriſe in a great degree. Some 
people imagine, that the ill effetls of copper are pre- 
_ vented by its being tinned, which, indeed, is the 
only preventative in that caſe ; but the tin, which 
adheres to the copper, is ſo extremely thin, that it 
is ſoon penetrated by the verdigriſe, which inſinuates 
itſelf through the pores of that metal, and appears 
green upon the ſurface. e. 

Verdigriſe is one of the moſt violent poiſons in 
nature; and yet, rather than quit an old cuſtom, 
the greater part of mankind are content to {wallow 
ſome of this poiſon every day. Our food receives 
its quantity of poiſon in the kitchen, by the uſe of 
copper pans and'diſhes; the brewer mingles poiſon 

in our beer, by boiling it in. a copper; ſalt is dil- 

tributed to the people from copper ſcales, covered 
with verdigriſe; our pickles are rendered green by 

an infuſion of copper; the paſtry-cook bakes our 
tarts in copper patty-pans; but. confeQtions and 
ſyrups have greater powers of deſtruction, as they 
are ſet over a fire in copper veſſels which have not 
been tinned, and the verdigriſe is plentifully ex- 
trated by the acidity of the compoſition. After 
all, though we do not ſwallow death in a ſingle 
doſe, yet it is certain, that a quantity of poiſon, 
however ſmall, which is repeated with every meal, 
muſt produce more fatal effects than is generally 


— * 


believed. 


Bell-metal kettles are frequently uſed in boiling 


cucumbers for pickling, in order to make them 
green; but this is a praltice as abſurd as it 13 
AN 3 3 85 daanger- 
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dangerous. If the cucumbers acquire any additional 
greenneſs by the uſe of theſe kettles, they can only 
derive it from the copper, of which they are made; 
and this very reaſon ought to be ſufficient to overturn 
fo dangerous a praQtice. .. "Fe 
According to ſome writers, bell-metal is a compo- 
fition of tin and copper, or pewter-and copper, in 
the proportion of twenty pounds of pewter, or twenty- 
three pounds of tin, to one hundred weight of cop- 
per. According to others, this metal is made in the 
proportion of one thouſand pounds of copper to two 
or three hundred pounds of tin, and one hundred 
and fifty pounds of braſs. Spoons, and other. kitchen 
utenſils, are frequently made of a mixed metal, called 
alchemy, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, ochimy. _ 
The ruſt of this metal, as well as that of the former, 
is highly pernicious. | LED 
The author of a traft entitled, Serious Reflections 
attending the Uſe of Copper Veſſels, publiſhed: in 
London in 1755, aſſerts, that the great frequency 
of palſies, apoplexies, madneſs, Ind all the frightful 
train of nervous diſorders, which ſuddenly attack us, 
without our being able to account for the cauſe, or 
which gradually weaken our vital faculties, are the 
pernicious effects of this poiſonous matter, taken 
into the body inſenſibly with our victuals, and thereby 
intermixed with our blood and juices. . 
However this may be, certain it is, that there 
have been innumerable inſtances of the pernicious 
conſequences of eating food dreſſed in copper veſ- 
lels not ſufficiently cleaned from this ruſt, On this 
account, the ſenate of Sweden, about the year 1753, 
prohibited copper veſſels, and ordered that no veſ- 
ſels, except ſuch as were made of iron, ſhould be 
uſed in Heis fleets and armies. But if copper veſ- 
ſels muſt be ſtill continued, every cook and | 
houſewife ſhould: be particularly careful in keeping 
them clean and well tinned, and ſhould ſuffer nothing 
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to remain in them longer than is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the purpoſes of cookery. | 
Lead is a metal eg ſily corroded, eſpecially by the 
warm ſteams of acids, fach as vinegar, cider, lemon- 
juice, Rheniſh wine, &c. and this ſ6lution, or ſalt 
of lead, is a flow and inſidious, though certain 
poiſon. The glazing of all our common brown 
pottery ware is either lead or lead ore; if black, it 
1s a lead ore, with a ſmall proportion of manganeſe, 
which is a ſpecies of iron ore; if yellow, the glazing 
is lead ore, and appears yellowiſh» by having ſome 
pipe or white clay under it. The colour of the 
common pottery ware is red, as the veſſels are made 
of the ſame clay as common bricks. Theſe veſſels 
are fo porous, that they are penetrated by all ſalts, 
acid or alkaline, and are unfit for: retaining any 
faline ſubſtances. They are improper, though too 
often uſed, for preſerving ſour fruits or pickles. The 
glazing of ſuch veſlels is corroded by the vinegar ; 
for, upon evaporating the liquor, a quantity. of the 
falt of lead will beFound at the bottom, A ſure way 
of judging whether the vinegar, or other acids, have 
diſſolved part of the glazing, is by their becoming 
vapid, or loſing their ſharpneſs, and acquiring a 
ſweetiſh taſte by ſtanding in them for ſome time ; 
in which caſe the contents muſt be thrown away as 
pernicious. . 2 
Il he ſubſtance of the pottery ware commonly called 
Delſt, the heſt being made at Delft in Holland, is a 
whitiſh clay when baked, and ſoft, as not having 
endured a great heat in baking. The glazing is a 
compoſition of calcined lead, cls tin, . ſand, 
ſome coarle alkaline ſalt, and ſandiver, which being 
run into a white glaſs, the white colour being owing 
to the tin, is afterwards ground in a mill, then mix- 
ed with water, and the yeflels, after being baked in 
the furnace, are dipped into it, and put. again into 
the furnace ; by which means, with a ſmall degree 
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of heat, the white glaſs runs upon the veſſels. This 
glazing is exceedingly ſoft, and eafily cracks. What 
effects acids will have upon it, the writer of theſe , 
Conſiderations cannot fay ; but they ſeem to be im- 
proper for inſpiſſating the juice of lemons, oranges, 
or any other acid fruits. woke | 
The moſt proper veſſels for theſe purpoſes are 
porcelain or China ware, the ſubſtances of them be- 
ing of ſo cloſe a texture, that no ſaline or other 
liquor can penetrate them. The glazing, which is 
likewiſe made of the ſubſtance of the china, is ſo 
firm and cloſe, that no falt or ſaline ſubſtance” can 
have the leaſt effect upon it. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that this remark is applicable only to the 
een made in China; for ſome ſpecies of the 

uropean manufactory are certainly glazed with a 
fine glaſs of lead, &c. + 8 
The ſtone ware, commonly called Staffordſhire 
ware, is the next to china. The ſubſtance of theſe 
veſſels is a compoſition of black flint, and a ſtrong 
clay, that bakes white. Their outſides are glazed, 
by throwing into the furnace, when well heated, 
common or ſea ſalt decrepitated, the ſteam or acid 
of which, flying up among the veſſels, vitrifies the 
outfide of them, and gives them the glazing. This 
ſtone ware does not appear to be injured or affected 
by any kind of ſalts, either acid or alkaline, or by 
any liquors, hot or cold. Theſe are therefore ex- 
tremely proper for all common uſes; but they require 
a careful management, as they are more apt to crack 
with any ſudden heat, than china. 

Having thus conſidered the nature of copper and 
earthen utenſils for the uſe of the kitchen, we ſhall 
proceed to make ſome few remarks on the poiſonous 
qualities of muſhrooms, hemlock, and laurel, the 
laſt of which has lately ſo much engroſſed the con- 
verſation of all ranks of people. PEE INE 
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Muſirooms have been long uſed in ſauces, in 
eatehup, and other forms of cookery ; they were 
highly eſteemed by the Romans, as they are at preſent 
by the French, Italians, and other nations. Pliny 
exclaims againſt the luxury of his countrymen in 
this article, and wonders what extraordinary pleaſure 
there can be in eating ſuch dangerous food. The 
ancient writers on the Materia Medica ſeem to agree, 
that muſhrooms are. in general unwholeſome ; and 
the moderns, Lemery, Allen, Geoffroy, Boerhaave, 
Linnæus, and others, concur in the ſame opinion. 
There are numerous inſtances on record of their 
fatal effects, and almoſt all authors agree, that they 
are fraught with poiſon. | | 

The common eſculent kinds, if eaten too freely, 
frequently bring on heart-burns, ſickneſſes, vomit- 
1ngs, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other dangerous 
ſymptoms. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that they 
were baniſhed from the table ; but, if the palate 
muſt be indulged jn theſe treacherous gratifications, 
Or, as Seneca calf; them, this voluptuous poiſon, it 
is neceſſary that thoſe, who are employed in colled- 
ing them, ſhould be extremely cautious, left they 
ſhopld collect ſuch as are abſolutely pernicious; which, 
conſidering to whoſe care this is generally committed, 
may, and undoubtedly frequently has happened. The 
eatable muſhrooms at firſt appear of a roundiſh form, 
like a button ; the upper part and the ſtalk are very 
thin; the under part is of a livid fleſh colour ; but 
the Heſby. part, when broken, is very white. When 
theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed; they will 
grow to a large ſize, and expand themſelves almoſt 
to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will change 
to a dark colour. : 

Small Hemlock, though it ſeems not to be of ſo 
virulent a nature as the larger hemlack, yet Boer- 
haave places it among the vegetable poiſons, in his 
Inftitutes; and in bis Hiſtory of Plants, he produces 
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an inftance of its pertacious effects. It is therefore 
neceſſary.to- guartl againſt it, in collecting herbs for 
ſallads and other purpoſes. Attend therefore to the 
following deſcription : | "#1, 80 
The firlt leaves are divided into numerous ſmall 
parts, which are of a pale green, oval, pointed, and 
deeply indented. The ſtalk is flender, upright, 
2 ſtriated, and about a yard high. The flow- 
ers are white, growing at the tops of the branches in 
little umbels. It is an annual plant, common in 
orchardꝭ and kitchen gardens, and flowers in June 
and july. This plant has been often miſtaken for 
parſley, and from thence it bas received: the name 
of fool's parſley. : HOT The” 
The water diſtilled from the leaves of the common 
laurel, has been frequently mixed with brandy, and 
other ſpirituous liquors, in order to give them the 
flavour of ratafia; and the leaves are often uſed in 
cookery, to communicate the ſame kind of taſte to 

creams, cuſtards, puddings, and ſome ſorts of ſweet- 
meats. But, in the year*1728, an account of two 
women dying ſuddenly in Dublin, after drinking 
ſome of the common diſtilled laurel-water, gave rife 
to feveral experiments, made upon dogs, with the 
diſtilled water, and with the infuſion of the leaves of 
the common laurel, communicated by Dr. Madden, 
Phyſician at Dublin, to the Royal Society in London; 
and afterwards repeated, in the year 1731, and con- 
firmed by Dr. Mortimer, by which it appeared, that' 
both the water and the infuſion brought on convul- 

hons, palfy, and death... | 
The laurel of the ancients, or the bay, is on the 
contrary, of a ſalutary nature, and of uſe in ſeveral 
diforders ; but the common laurel is a plant of a 
very deftruttive kind, and, taken in a large quan- 
tity, is a moſt formidable poiſon. However, if it 
be adminifteret with proper caution, and in ſmall 
proportion, the leaves of the plant are generally 
d | thought 
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thought to be innocent; and therefore, for kitchen 
purpoſes, as the flavouring of cuſtards, and ſuch 
like, the uſe, in guarded and common moderation, 
may be continued in perfect ſafety. The bitter 
parts of the plants, in which all the noxious proper- 
ties are ſuppoſed to reſide, are determined to be 
the ſame in quality, and not ſenſibly different in 
degree, from the bitter almond, or from the kernels 
of any of the ſtoned fruits. L. innæus ſays, that in 
Holland, an infuſion of this kind of laurel is uſed 
in the practice of the healing art. Miller alſo ſays, 


that laurel- leaves are perfectly innocent. A nice 


attention, however, is certainly neceſſary in the uſe 
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Conſiderations on the Adulteration of Bread and Flour. 


N the adulteration of flour, mealmen and bakers 

have been known to uſe bean-meal, chalk, whit- 
ing, lacked lime, alum, and even aſhes of bones. 
The firſt, bean- flour, is perfealy innocent, and af- 
fords a nouriſhment equal to that of wheat; but 


there is a roughneſs in bean-flour, and its colour is 


duſky. To remove theſe defefts, chalk is added to 
whiten it; alum, to give the whole compound that 
conſiſtence, which is neceſſary to make it knead well 
in the dough; and jalap, to take off the aſtringen- 


cy. Some people may ſuppoſe, that theſe horrid 


iniquities are only imaginary, or at leaſt exagge- 
rated, and that ſuch mixtures muſt be diſcoverable 


even by the moſt ordinary taſte ; but, as ſome adul- 
terations of this nature have certainly been prattiſed, 
the following experiments may ſerve to * 
4 = 11 ty. 
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riofity, or diſcover frauds; where any ſuch have 
been committed. I 3c 

To detect the adulteration of flour with whiting - 
or chalk, mix it with ſome juice of lemon or rs, 
vinegar. If the flour be pure, they will remain to- 
gether at reſt; but, if there be a mixture of whiting 
or chalk, a fermentation, like the working of yeſt, 
will enſue. The adulterated meal is whiter and 
heavier than the good: the quantity that an ordinary 
tea-diſh will contain, has been found to weigh more 
than the ſame quantity of genuine flour, by four 
drachms and nineteen grains Troy. = 

The regular method of detecting theſe frauds in 
bread is thus: Cut the crumb of a loaf into very 
thin ſlices; break them, but not into very ſmall pieces, 
and put them into a glaſs cucurbite, with a'large 
quantity of water. Set this, without ſhaking, in a 
{and farnace, and let it ſtand, with a moderate 
warmth, twenty-four hours. The crumb of the 
bread will, in this time, ſoſten in all its parts, and 
the ingredients will ſeparate from it. The alum will 
diflolve in the water, and may be extracted from it 
in the uſual way. The jalap, if any have been 
uſed, will ſwim upon the top in a coarſe film; and 
the other ingredients, being heavy, will fink to the 
bottom. This is the beſt and moſt regular method 
of finding the deceit ; but as cucurbites and ſand 
furnaces ate not at hand in private families, the fol- 
lowing is a more familiar method: Slice the crumb: 
of a loaf as before directed, and put it, with a great 
deal of water, into a large earthen pipkin. Set 
this over a gentle fire, and keep it a long time mo- 
derately hot. Then pour off the pap, and the bone- 
alhes, or other ingredients, will be found at the 
bottom. a TEN ; 

Having ſpoken thus much of the adulteration of 
wheat and bread, and as the buſineſs of baking often 
falls under the inſpection of the houſekeeper, par- 
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ticularly in country reſidences, we ſhalt here give 
inſtructions for that purpoſe. | Gel 


To make White Bread in the London 11 


PUT a buſhel of the fineſt well-dreſſęed flour in 
at one end of the kneeding / trough. Then take a 
gallon of water, which Bakers call liquor, and ſome 
eſt, Stir it into the liquor till it looks of a good 
ron colgur, and begins to eurdle. Strain and 
mix it wick your flour tiil it be about the thickneſs 
of a ſeed-cake, then cover it with the lid of the 
trongh, and let it ſtand three hours. As ſoon as 
you ſee it begin to fall, take a gallon more liquor, 
weigh three quarters of a pound of ſal, and with 

your hand mix it well with the water. Strain it, and 
With this liquor make your dough of a maderate 
thickneſs, fit to make up into loaves. * Then cover 
it again with the lid, and let it ſtand three haurs 
more. In the mean time put your vod into the 
oven, which will require two hours heating. Then 
clear the oven, and begin to make your bread ;- put 
it in, cloſe up the oven, and three hours will bake 
it. When once the bread be put it, you muſt not 
open the oven till the bread be baked; and take 
care in ſummer that your water be milk warm, and 
in winter as hot as your finger will bear. All flour 
does not require the ſame quantity of water; but 
tbat experience will teach you in two or three times 
making. | 

To make Leaven Bread. 
BREA D made without barm, muſt he by the 
alliſtance of leaven. Take a lump of dough, about 
two pounds of your laſt making, which has been 
railed by barm. Keep it by you in a wooden vel- 
ſel, cover it well with flour, and this will be your 
leaven. The night before you intend to bake, put 
your leaven to a peck of flour, and work them well 
together with warm watcr, Let it lie in a dry 
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wooden veſſel, well covered with a linen cloth and a 
blanket, and keep it in-a warm place. This dough, 
kept warm, will riſe again next morning, and will be 
ſufficient to mix with two or three buſhels of flour, 
being worked up with warm water and a little ſalt. 
When it be well worked up, and thoroughly mixed 
with the flour, let it be well covered with the linen 
and blanket, until you find it begin to riſe. Then 
knead it well, and work it up into. bricks or loaves, 
making the loaves broad, and not fo thick and high 
as is frequently done, by which means the bread will 
be better baked. Always keep by you two or more 
pounds of the dough of your laſt baking well cover- 
ed with flour, to make leaven to ſerve from one 
baking day to another; and the more leaven you 
put to the flour, the lighter the bread will be. The 
freſher the leaven, the leſs ſour will be the bread. 


To make French Bread. 


PUT a pint of milk into three quarts of water; 
in winter, let it be ſcalding hot, but only little more 
than milk-warm in ſummer, Having put in falt 
ſufficient to your taſte, take a pint and a half of 
good ale yeſt; but take care that it be not bitter. 
Lay it in a gallon of water the night before; pour 
it off the water, ſtir your yeſt into the milk and water, 
and then with your hand break in a little more than 
a quarter of a pound of butter, Work it well till it 
be diſſolved, then beat up two eggs in a baſon, and 
ſtir them in. Take about a peck and a half of 
flour, and mix it with your liquor. In winter, your 
dough muſt be made pretty ſtiff, but more ſlack in 
ſummer: ſo that you may uſe a little more or leſs 
llour, according to the ſtiffneſs of your dough ; 
but mind to mix it well, and the leſs you work it, 
the better. You muſt ſtir your liquor into the flour 


as you do for pie-cruſt; and after your dough-be 
IN Ee 2 . made, 
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made, cover it with a cloth, and let it lie to riſe 
while the oven be heating. When they have lain in 
a quick oven about a quarter of an hour, turn them 
on the other fide, and let them lie about a quarter 
longer. Then take them out, and chip all your 
French bread with a knife; which will be better than 
raſping it, it making ie look ſpongy, and of a fine 
yellow ; whereas the raſping takes off that fine co- 
lour, and makes it look too ſmooth. 


| Fo make Oat. Cales and E 25 
TAKE a pint and a half of goc yeſt from 


pale malt, if you can get it, becauſe that is whiteſt. 
Let the yeſt lie in water all night, the next day pour 
off the water clear, make two gallons of water juſt 
milk- warm, but not ſo hot as to ſcald your yeſt, and 
two ounces of ſalt. Mix your water, yeſt, and ſalt, 
well together for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
ſtrain it, and with a buſhel of Hertfordſhire white 
flour mix up your dough as light as poſſible, and 
let it lie in your trough an hour to-riſe, Then roll 
it with your hand, and pull it into little pieces about 
as big as a large walnut. Roll them with your hand 
in the ſhape of a ball, lay them on your table, and 
as faſt as you do them, = a piece of flannel over 
them, and be ſure to keep your dough covered with: 
flannel. When you have rolled out all your dough, 
begin to bake the firſt you made, and by that time 
they will be ſpread out in a right form. Lay them 
on your iron, and as. ſoon as. one fide be ſufficiently 
coloured, turn them. on the other; but take great 
care that they do not burn, or be too. much diſco- 
loured, of which you will be a ſufficient judge from 
a little experience. If your iron. be too hot, as will 
ſometimes be the caſe, put a brick-bat or two in 
the middle of the fire to ſlacken the heat. Here it 
is undoubtedly neceſſary to mention in what man- 
| Der 
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ner the thing you bake on muſt be made. Build a 
place as if you were going to ſet a copper; but, 
inſtead of a copper, place a piece of iron all over 
the top; in form juſt the ſame as the bottom of an 
iron pot, and make your fire underneath with coal, 
as in a copper. Obſerve, that muffins are made the 
ſame way; with this difference only, that, when 
you pull them to pieces, you muſt roll them in a 
good deal of flour, and with a rolling-pin roll them 
thin. Then cover them with a piece of. flannel, 
and they will riſe to a proper thickneſs; but, if you 
find them too big or too little, you muſt roll your 
dough accordingly. Muffins muſt not be the leaſt 
diſcoloured ; and, in order to prepare them for eat- 
ing, toaſt them criſp on both fides. Then pull them 
open with your hand, and they will be like a honey- 
comb. Lay in as much butter as you intend to uſe, 
then clap them together again, and ſet them by the 
fire, When you think the butter be melted, turn 
them, that both ſides may be buttered alike ; but do 
not touch them with a knife, either to ſpread or 
cut them open, as that will make them heavy. You 
may, however, cut them croſs with a knifegwhen 
the butter be properly melted, 


To preſerve Yeſt. 


IF you wiſh to preſerve a large ſtock of yeſt, 
which will keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, 
either to make . or cakes, you muſt follow theſe 
directions. When you have plenty of yeſt, and are 
apprehenſive of a future ſcarcity, take a quantity of 
it, ſtir and work it well with a whiſk until it becomes 
liquid and thin. Then get a large wooden platter, 
cooler, or tub, clean and dry, and with a ſoft bruſh 
lay a thin layer of yeſt on the tub, and turn the mouth 
downwards, that no duſt may fall upon it, but fo that 
the air may get under to dry it. When that coat be 

1 very 
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very dry, chen lay on another, and ſo on till you 
have a ſufficient quantity, even two or three inches 
thick, always taking care that the yeſt be very dry 
in the tub before you lay any more on, and this 
will keep good for {ſeveral months. When you have 
occaſion to uſe this yeſt, cut a piece off, and lay it 
into warm water; then ſtir it together, and it will be 
fit for uſe. If it be for brewing, take a large hand- 
ful of birch tied together, dip it into the yeſt, and 
hang it up to dry. In this manner you may do as 
many as you pleaſe ; but take care no duſt comes 
to it. When your beer be fit to.ſet to work, throw 
in one of theſe, and it will make it work as well as 
if you had freſh yell. 
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Aerion u 
Prober Nouriſhments for the Sick. 


HOUGH it is not our intention to invade 
1 the province of the phyfician or apothecary, 
that being totally foreign to the plan of a work of 
this kind, yet it is certainly the indiſpenſable duty ö 
of every houlekeeper, to know how properly to pro- | 
vide every kind of kitchen nouriſhment for the ſick. 
This will appear the more neceſſary, when we reflect 
how many lives have been ſaved by the adminiſter-= 
ing of nouriſhing food, after all the complicated 
powers of medicine had failed, and the phyſician 
had formally conſigned his ſuffering patient over to 
the hands of death. "4 . 


Mutton Broth. © 


TAKE the fat off a pound of loin of mutton, 
and put the lean into a quart of water, Skim it 
well as it boils, and put in a piece of the upper-cruſt 
of bread, with a large blade of mace. Having co- 
vered it up cloſe, let it boil flowly for half an hour, 
and then pour the broth clear off without ſtirring 
it, Seaſon it with a little ſalt, and the meat will be, 
in a proper ſtate to be caten, Some boil turnips EE 
with the meat ; but this ſhould not be done, as they * 
a to be boiled by themſelves. | 
f you intend to make beef or mutton broth, for 
very weak people, who. cannot digeſt much nouriſh- 
ment, take a pound of beef or mutton, or both 
together, and put to each pound a quart of water, 
Skin the meat and take off the fat, cut it into little 
pieces, and let it boil till it come to a quarter of a 
pint. Then ſeaſon it with a very little ſalt, ſkim off 
all the fat, and give the fick perſon a ſpoonful of 
it at a time. If the ſick perſon be very weak, even 
half a ſpoonful will be enough at once; while 
Le 4 others, 
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others, who be ſtronger, a tea- cupful may be given 
at a time; indeed, the whole is properly to obſerve . 
what quantity the ſtomach of the ſick perſon will 
| , ; : 


| Bee Broth. e 

TAKE off the fat and ſkin of a pound of lean 
beef, and cut it into pieces. Then put it into a 
gallon of water, with the under-cruſt of a penny- 
Lot and a very little ſalt. Let it boil till it be 
reduced to two quarts, then ſtrain it off, and it will 
be very nouriſhing. In ſame caſes, when the ſick 
* perſon be very weak, the phyſician will order beef- 
tea, which muſt be made thus. Take a piece of 
lean beef, cut it croſs and croſs, and then pour on 
it ſcalding water. Cover it up cloſe, and let it 
ſtand till it be cold. Then pour it off as you want 
it, ſeaſon it moderately, and give it to the ſick per- 

ſon, having firſt warmed it, 


| Another Beef. Tea, . 
CUT a pound of lean beef very fine, pour a 
pint of boiling water over it, and put it on the fire 
to raiſe the ſcum. Skim it clean, ſtrain it off, and 
let it ſettle. Pour it clean from the ſettling, and 
then it will be fit for uſe. 5 pf 
| Veal Broth. 2 1 
TAK E two pounds of ſcrag of yeal, and put to 
it two quarts of water, a large piece of upper-cruſt 
of bread, two blades of mace, and a little parſley 
tied with a thread. Cover it cloſe, let it boil two 
hours very flowly, obſerving to ſkim it occaſionally, 
- when both meat and broth will be ready, 
4.1.» To mince Veal or Chicken, 
_ MINCE ſome veal or a chicken very fine ; but 
. firſt take off the ſkin, Juſt boil as much water as 
will moiſten it, and no more, with a very little ſalt, 
and ſome nutmeg grated, Then throw a little flour 
7 * ef. 
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over it, and when the water boils, put in the meat. 
Keep ſhaking it about for a minute over the fire; 
then have ready two or three thin ſippets, toaſted 
nice and brown, laid in the plate, and pour the 
mincemeat over it, 


Pork Broth. 


TAKE off the ſkin. and fat from two pounds of 
young pork, bojl it in a gallon of water, with a 
turnip and a very little ſalt, till it be reduced to two 
quaris. Then "(ain 3 it off, and let it ſtand till it be 
cold. Take off the fat, leave the ſettling at the 
bottom of the pan, and drink half a pint warmed in 
the morning falling, an hour before breakfaſt, and "I 
at noon, e the ſtomach will bear jt, | 


To pull a Chicken. * 


TAK E what quantity you pleaſe of cold chicken, 
take off the ſkin, and pull the meat into little bits 
as thick as a quill. Then take the bones, boil them 
with a little falt tilt they be good, and ſtrain it. Then 
take a ſpoonful of the ae a ſpoonful of milk, a 
little bit of butter, as big as a large nutmeg, rolled 
in flour, a little choppe 0 parſley, as much as vill lie 
upon a ſix-pence, 4 a little falt, if wanted. This 
. be enough for half a ſmall chicken. Pur all 

ether into the ſaucepan, then keep ſhaking | it till 
15 thick, and pour it into a hot plate,” 


Chicken Broth, 


FLA an old cock or a large fowl, pick off all 
the fat, and break the bones to pieces with a rolling- 
pin. Put it into two quarts of water, with a large 
cruſt of bread, and a blade of mace. Let it boil 
ſoltly till it be as good as you would have it, wes 
vill prabably require five or ſix hours. Paur it off, 
then put to it a quart more of boiling water, be 
cover it cloſe. Let it boil ſoftly till it be good, 
then Man it off, and lend it * 3 very little falt.; 


When 


\ 
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When you boil a chicken, fave the liquor, and 
when the meat. be eat, break the bones, and put them 
to the liquor in which you boiled the chicken, with 
a blade of mace, and a cruſt of bread, Let it boil 
till it be good, and then ſtrain it oy e 


Or you may boil your chicken in this manner. 
Let your ſaucepan be very clean and nice, and when 
the water boils, put in your chicken, which muſt be 
vety nicely picked and cleaned, and laid in cold 
water a quarter of an hour before you boil it. Then 
take it out of the boiling water, and lay it iti a 

ewter-diſh. Save all the liquor that runs from it 
In the diſh, cut up pour chicken all in joints in the 
fame diſh, bruiſe the liver very fine, add a little 
boiled parſley finely chopped, a very little ſalt, and 
a little grated nutmeg. Mix all well together with 
two ſpoonfuls of the liquor of the fowl, and pour it 
into the. diſh with the reſt of the liquor. If there be 
not liquor enough, take two or three ſpoonfuls of 
the liquor it was boiled in, and clay another diſh over 
it. Then ſet it over a chafing-diſh of hot coals for 
five or fix minutes, and carry it to table hot with 
the cover on. This is better than butter, and lighter 


for the ſtomach, though ſome chooſe it only with the 


liquor, and no parſley nor liver; but this muſt be 
determined by different palates. If it be for a weak 
perſon, take off the ſkin of the chicken before you 
ſet it on the chafing-diſh ; and, if you roalt it, make 
nothing but bread ſauce, which 1s the lighteſt ſauce 
you can make for a fick perſon. In this manner you 
may dreſs a rabbit, excepting that a little piece only 
of the liver muſt be bruiſed, i 

11 Clicken Water. My 
FLAY a large fowl or a cock, bruiſe the bones 
_ with a hammer, and put it into a gallon of water, 
with a cruſt. of bread. Let it boil half away, and 
then ftraih it off for ume. 
„ Bread 


e 2 28 
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Bread Soup. 

SET a quart of water on the fire in a clean ſauce- 
pan, and as much dry cruſt of bread cut to pieces 
as the top of a penny loaf, the drier the better, with 
a bit of butter as big as a walnut. Let it boil, then 
beat it with a ſpoon, and keep boiling it till the bread 
and water be well mixed. Then ſeaſon it with a 
very little ſalt, and it will be very agreeable to a 
weak ſtomach. . 


| | Buttered Water. Re i 
BEAT up the yolk of an egg in a pint of water, 
put id a piece of butter as big as a ſmall walnut, with 


two or three knobs of ſugar, and keep ſtirring it all! 


the time it be on the fire. When it begins to boil, 
bruiſe it between the ſaucepan and a mug, till it be 
ſmooth, and has a great froth, when it will be fit to 
drink. It is ordered in a cold, and where eggs will 
agree with the ſtomach. This is called egg-ſoup by 
the Germans, who are very fond of it for der 4 


Seed Water. 


BRUISE half a ſpoonful of carraway- ſeeds and 
a ſpoonful of coriander-ſeeds. Boil them in a pint 
of water, then ſtrain them, and beat into them the 
yolk of an egg. Mix it up with ſome ſack, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined ſugar. 


Barley Water. 3 , 
BOIL a quarter of a pound of pearl barley in 
two quarts of water, ſkim it very clean, and when it 
has boiled half away, ſtrain it. Make it moderatel 
ſweet, and put in two ſpoonſuls of white wine. It 
muſt be made a little warm before you drink it. 


Jo boil Pigeons. 


& 


HAVING cleaned, waſhed, drawn, and ſkinned 
your pigeons, boil them in milk and water for ten 


4 minutes, 
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minutes, and pour over them the following ſauce, 
Parboil the livers, and bruiſe them fine, with an equal 
weight of parſley boiled and chopped fine, Melt ſome 
butter, firſt mix a little of it with the liver and parſley, 
then mix all together, and pour it over the pigeons. 


To boil Partridges, 


© PUT your partridge into boiling water, and let 
it boil ten minutes. Then take it up into a pewter- 
plate, and cut it into two, laying the inſide next the 
plate. Take the crumb of a halfpenny roll, or 
thereabout, and, with a blade of mace, boil it two 
or three minutes. Pour away moſt of the water, 
then beat it up with a ſmall piece of good butter, 

and a little ſalt, and pour it over the partridge. Put 
a cover over it, and ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals 
four or five minutes, and ſend it up hot, covered 
cloſe. Jn this manner you may dreſs any ſort of 

wild fowl, only boiling it more or leſs, according to 
| Its fize. Before you pour bread ſauce over ducks, 
take off the ſkins; and, if you roaſt them, lay bread 
ſauce under them, which is much lighter for weak 


ſtomachs than gravy. 


Jo boil Plaice or Hounders. 
THROW ſome ſalt into your water, and when 
it boils, put in your fiſh, As ſoon as you think they 
be enough, take them out, and let them remain a 
little time on the ſlice to drain. Take two ſpoonfuls 
of the liquor, with a little ſalt, and a little grated nut- 
meg. Then beat yp the yolk of an egg well with the 
liquor, and ftir in the egg. Beat it well together, 
with a knife carefully ſlice away all the little bones 

round the fiſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Then 
ſet it for a minute over a chafing-diſh of coals, and 
ſend it up hot. In the room of this ſauce, you 
may, if you think proper, ſend up melted butter in 


A cup. oy 
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i Brown Cau dle. | 

PUT four ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade of two 
of mace, and apiece of lemon- peel, in two quarts of 
water. Boil it about a quarter of an hour, but take 
care that it does not boil over. Then ftrain it, and 
add a quart of good ale that is not bitter. Then 
ſweeten it to your palate, and add half a pint of white 
wine. When you do not put in white wine, your. 
caudle muſt be half of it ale. 


MAKE your gruel as above, and ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, but put no ale to it. When you uſe it, 
ſweeten. it to your palate, grate in a little nutmeg, , 
and put in what wine you think proper. If it be not 
for a ſick perſon, you may ſqueeze in the juice of 


a lemon. 
| Water Gruel. 


PUT a large ſpoonful of oatmeal into a pint of 
water, ſtir it well together, and let it boil three or 
four times, ſtirring it often. Then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, and put in a large piece 
of freſh butter. Brew it with a ſpoon till the butter 


be all melted, and it will then be fine and ſmoo tt. 


Og Panada. Bey 

PUT a blade of mace, a large piece of the crumb- 
of bread, and a quart of water, into a clean ſauce- 
pan. Let it boil two minutes, then take out the bread, 
and . bruiſe it very fine in a baſon, Mix as much. 
water as you think it will require, pour. away the. 
reſt, and ſweeten it to your palate. Put in a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut, but do not put in any 
vine, as that will ſpoil it. Grate in a little nutmeg, 


Ifinglaſs Jelly. 
PUT an ounce of ifinglaſs, and half an ounce of 
cloves, into a quart of water. Boil it to a pint, ſtrain 
B it 
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it upon a pound of loaf ſugar, and when cold, ſweeten 
your tea with it. You may add a little wine. Jellies 
made from calf's feet, and other things, have been 


* 


already given. 
7 . r Salop. us | 
TAKE a large tea-ſpoonful of the powder of 


ſalop, and put it into a pint of boiling water. Keep 


ſtirring it till it be a fine jelly, and then put in wine 
and ſugar to your palate. 1 7 pas 1 


Artificial Aſſes Milk. 


TAKE two large ſpoonfuls of hartſhorn ſhavings, 


two ounces of pearl barley, an ounce of eringo-root, 
the ſame quantity of China root, the ſame of pre- 
| ſerved ginger, and eighteen ſnails bruiſed with the 


ſhells. Boil them in three quarts of water till it comes 


to three pints. Then boif a pint of new milk, mix 
it with the reſt, and put in two ounces of balſam of 
Tolu. Take half a pint in the morning, and half a 
pint at night. h 
The following is nearly as good as the above, and 
with ſome conſumptive people agrees better. Take 
a quart of milk, ſer it in a pan over night, and the 
next morning take off all the cream. Then boil it, 
and ſet it in the pan again till night. Then boil it, 
ſet it in the pan again, and the next morning ſkim it. 
3 blood -warm, and drink it as you do aſſes 
milk. | : 
Or you may make a very good drink in this man- 
ner. Take a quart of milk, and a quart of water, 
with the top cruſt: of a penny-loaf, and a blade of 
mace. Boll it a quarter of an hour very ſoſtly, then 
pour it off, and drink it warm, 5 
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8 EC TION Pin. 
x Neceſſary Articles for ſaa-faring | Per ſons. 


A pickled muſhrooms are very handy for cap- 
tamns of ſhips to take with them to ſea, we ſhall 
here give directions for that particular purpoſe. 
Waſh your muſhroams clean with a piece of flannel 
dipped in ſalt and water, put them into a ſaucepan, 
and throw a little falt over them. Let them boil up 
three times in their own liquor, then throw them 
into a fieve to drain, and ſpread them on à clean 
cloth. Let them lie till they be cold, then put them 
into wide-mouthed boules, with a good deal of whole 

mace, a little nutmeg ſliced, and a ſew cloves. Boil- 

two 


11 


the ſugar-vinegar of your own making, with a 
deal of whole pepper, ſome races of ginger, 
or three bay - leaves. Let it boil a few minutes, then 
ſtrain it, and when it be cold, put it on, and fill the 
bottles with mutton fat fried. Cork them, tie a 
bladder, then a leather over them, and keep them 
down cloſe in as cool a place as poſſible. 
Muſhrooms may likewiſe be prepared for ſea uſe, 
without pickling them, in the following manner. 

Take large muſhrooms, peel them, and ſcrape out 

the inſide. Then put them into a ſaucepan, throw 
a little ſalt over them, and let them boil in their own 

liquor. Then throw them into a fieve to drain, laß 

_ on = plates, and fet them in &y cool oven. 

epeat it often till they be perſectiy dry, then put 
them into a clean . tie them down tight, — 
keep them in a dry place. They will keep a great 
while, and eat and look as well astruffles. 

Catchup is another uſeful article for perſons to take 
with them to ſea, and if it be made in the following 
manner, it will keep twenty years. Take a wes 

7 huts po © 
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of ſtrong ſtale beer, a pound gf anchovies waſhed 


from the pickle, the ſame quantity of ſhalots peeled, : 

half an ounce of inace, half an ounce of cloves, a | 

quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, thtee ar four 1 

large races of ginger, and two quarts of large muſh- 

room flaps rubbed to pieces. Cover all this cloſe, 1 

and let it ſimmer till it be half waſted. Then ſtrain 1 

it through a flannel bag, let it ſtand till it be quite x 

cold, and then bottle it. This may be carried to 1 

aan part of the world; and a ſpoonful of it to a © 
| pound of freſh hutter melted, will make a fine fiſh 
ſauce, or will ſupply che place of gravy ſauce. The 
ſtronger and ſtaler the beer, the better will be the 

.. catchup. | 75 | | fa 

he following fiſh ſauce, though it will not keep * 

more than a year, may be very uſeful in ſhort voy- th 

ages. Chop twenty-four anchovies, having firſt boned ſe 

them. Put to them ten ſhalots cut ſmall, a handful pi 

of ſcraped horſe-radiſh, a quarter of an ounce of T 

mace, a quart of white wine, a pint of water, and * 

the ſame quantity of red wine; a lemon cut into a 

ſlices, half a pint of anchovy liquor, twelve cloves, Gt 

and the ſame number of pepper-corns.. Boil them ſh 

together till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, in 

cover it cloſe, and keep it in a cold dry place. Two * 

ſpoonfuls of it will be ſufficient for a pound of but- th, 

ter. It is a pretty ſauce for boiled fowls, and many the 

other things, or in the room of grayy, lowering it '® 

with hot water, and thickening it with a piece of rol 

butter rolled in flour. „ pkg 61. ly 

. Dripping will be very uſeful at ſea, to fry fiſh or of 

meat, and for this purpoſe it muſt be thus potted. W 

Take fix pounds of good beef dripping, boil it in tu 

ſome ſoft water, ſtrain it into a pan, and let it ſtand ori 

*$ till it be cold, Then take off the hard fat, and [4 

ag ſcrape off the gravy which ſticks to the inſide, Do the 

== this eight times, and when it be cold and hard, take ibn 

it off clean from the water, and put it into a large ſus 


6 


ſauce- 
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ſaucepan, with ſix bay leaves, twelve cloves; half a 
pounds of alt, and a quarter of a pound of whole 
pepper. Let ibe fat be all melted, and juſt hot 
enough to ſtrain through a ſieve into the poi. Thea 

let it ſtand till it he quite cold, and cover it up. In 

this manner you may do what quantity you pleaſe. 
The beſt way, to keep any fort of dripping is to turn 

the pot upſide down, and then no rats can get at it. 

It will keep on ſhipboard, and make as fine uff paſte £ 
* 1 —_ butter whatever, for pies or puddings 5 


Directions for fieeging dried f., 


EVERY kind of fiſh, except dock öl, are 
ſalted, or either dried in the ſun, as the molt com- 
mon way, or in preparing kilns, and ſometimes by 
the ſmoke. of wood fires in chimney-corners, and, in 
either caſe;; require being ſoſtened and fraſhened 1 2 | ; 
proportion to their bulk, their nature, or dryneſs. | 4 
Tbe very dry fort, as bacalao, cod · fiſn, or hiti f 
and lebe like, ſhould be ſteeped in luke-warm mi 
and water, and the ſteeping kept as nearly as poſ+ - 
ſible. to an equal degree of heat. The larger fiſh 
ſhould be ſteeped twelve hours; the ſmall, as whit- EY 
ings, Kc. about tw] o bours, The cod are therefor . i 
laid to ſeep in the evening; the whitings, &c. in 
the morning before they are to be dreſſed. After 
the time of ſteeping, they are to be taken gut, and * 
_ up by the {tails until they be dteſſed, The * 

eaſon of gy them up is, that they ſoften equal- 
ly as in the Meping, without extra ing too much 
of the reliſh, would make them infipid. + 
When thus prepared, the ſmall fiſh, as whitings, 
tulk, and ſuch lie, muſt be floured und laid on the 
gridiron, and when alittle hardened un the one 
lde, muſt be turned and haſted with oil upon a ſea⸗ 
ther; and when baſted on both ſides, and Rente 
through, take them up, always obſerving, that 2 
ſveet-oil ſupples and ſu opplic the bi with a. _ * 1 

8 0 a 


2 


nt fimmer over an 


a A EN D I X. 
of artificial juices, ſo the fire draws out thoſe juices 


and hardens them. Therefore be careful not to let 


them broil too long; but no time can be preſcribed, 
decauſe of the di erence of fires, and 70 
of the fin. A clear charcoal fire is. much the beſt, 


and the fiſhkepr at a good diſtance to broil gradu- 
5. Ne Way to Know when they be enough 


E By hn will well a little in the baſtin a u 
maſt not let them fall gain. q 2 


The ſauces are the ſame as Abart ſalt Gifts ; and 


che uſual garniſh, oyſters fried in batter; but for a 


fox hoſe that like fweet-oil, the beſt ſauce 


2 15 vil, vinegar, and muſtard, beat up'to. a | confiſtence, 
ud ſerved 1 45 auen, e 10 by 
— ZX* Should your fiſh be boiled, as thoſe of a um 


rt Glue, we; it ſhould be in milk and water, 
but not properly to ſay boiled, as it fhiokld' only 

equal fire; in which way, Hall 
an hour will do the largeſt fiſh,” and five' minutes 


the ſmalleſt, Some jpeople broil' both ſorts after 
- &minering, and ſome pick them to pieces, and then 


wols them up in a pan with fried omons and apples. 


Thi are elde way very good, and the choice de- 
on is week” or firong ſtomach of the eaters. 


7 411 of :G5nf; 6! 


e 3 vrikgy Fe 


50 5 RTE D mon muſt be 3 105 different 
manner; for though a large fiſh, they do not require 
mote ſteeping than a Whiting; and ſhould be ode 
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. ts . 2 Dried Herrings,.. 6 £4 i 1 
of (DR 19 Dibetrings' wol- be ficeped !the ne 


time as the Whiting, in ſmall beer i ad, of mill 


and water ; and to which, as to all kinds of: broiled 


 falr-fiſh, - foeet-oil will always be ſound the belt 


daſting, and no ways 9500 even che delicacy of 
_ who do not love it. ' AF 4 . r . IPL Sz 
& = 15 85 
— 
| 
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== a ſe ſeQion to that purpoſe, .in; whi 515 


to the health of your poultry. As to rats, mice, and 


. * 
q * 8 © 
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| Tp 


down. ras e pes or that byline els. Theſe, 


— towns and — cities, 10 rw e even- ; 4 
ing of their lives , amidſi the ranguillity ey eng, A 4 
ICeNep + (i och; Lake; ; - 

2 the firſt —_ particular. care, muſt. be taken. 

that the ben · rooſt be kept clean. Do not chodſe 

100 large a breed, as they generally eat coarſe; and 
ſix hens to a cock will be a good proportion. When 
fowls be nearly laying, give them whole rice, or 
nettle· ſeed mixed with bran and bread, worked into 
a paſte, Ip order to make your-fowls familiar, feed _- 
them at particular hours, and always in one place. 

Great care muſt be taken to keep your ſtore · houſe 
free from vermin; and contrive your perches ſo aas 
not to be over one another, nor over the ; neſts, in 
which always take care to keep clean ſtraw. Where 1 
ever poultry be kept, all ſorts of yermin will natu- « © 
rally come; for which reaſon it would be Draper; to 
ſow wormword and rue about the places in _w hos 
you keep them, and you may alſo boil worm 
and ſprinkle the floor: with it, which will not only, 
contribute to keep away Feral but alſo add muc 


weaſels, the. beſt method is — ſet traps for them. 
If you feed your hens now and then with barley. 
bruiſed, and with the pf taken out of ale, the ; 
: | Fiz wi 


4% „ . H N nn 


will lay often, and all the winter, To prevent your 
hens eating their own eggs,” which they ſometimes 
will, lay a piece of chalk cut like an egg, at which 
they will en be pecking, and thus finding them- 


TY > a «-* 


ways be fet with an odd egg, ſuch as nine, eleven, 


or thirteen, is a matter of which we ſhall fay no- 
Sin March is reckoned a good month to fet hens 
in; but, if they be properly fed, they will lay many 
danch ſer en imwe TT 
your. gardener be diligent in picking up fnails, 
grubs, caterpillars, worms, and other InſeQts and 
lay them in one place, it will make your ducks fa- 
miliar, and is the beſt food, for change, you can 


give them: Parſtey, fowed about the ponds or river 


they uſe, gives their fleſh; an agreeable taſte; and 


be always fure to have one certain place for them 
conſtanily to retire to àt night. Partitiog off their 


neſts, and make them as near the water as poſſible. 


Ala ays ſeed them there; as it makes them love 


home, ducks being of a rambling nature. Their 


eggs ſhould be taken away till they be inclinable to 


let, and it is beſt for every duck, as well as every 


fowf, to fit upon her own eggs. 


The keeping of geeſe is attended with liefle trou- 
ble; but they ſport a deal of graſs, no creature 


rs; to eat after them,” When the goflings be 
, let them be kept within doors, and lettuce 


hatche 


leaves and peas boiled in milk are very good for 
them. When they be about to lay, drive them to 
their neſts, and fhut them up, and ſet every gooſe 
with its own eggs, always feeding them at one place, 
and at ſtated times. They wilt feed upon all forts 
oo a * & 


of 


©” Ducks uſually begin to lay in February; and if 
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of grain and graſs; and you may gather acorns, 
parboil them in ale, and it will fatten them ſur- 
pf e ee e e eee 
Turkies require more trouble to bring them up 
than common poultry. The hen will lay till ſne be 
five years old. Be ſure always to feed them near 
the place where you intend they ſhould lay, and 
feed them four or five times each day, they being 
great devourets. While they be ſitting, they muſt 
have plenty of victuals before them, and alſo be 
kept warm. To fatten them, you muſt give them 
ſodden barley and ſodden oats, for the firſt fortnight, 
and then cram them as you do caponss. 
If you keep pigeons, Which are generally hurtful 
to your neighboùrs, take care to feed them well, 
or you will loſe them all. They are great devourers, 
and yield but little profit. Their neſts ſhould be 
made private and ſeparate, or they will always diſ- 
turb one another. Be ſure to keep their houſe clean, 
and lay among their food ſome hemp-ſeed, of which 
they are great lovers. 

Tame rabbits are very fertile, bringing ſorth every 
month ; and as ſoon as they have kindled, put them 
to the buck, or they will deſtroy; their young. The 
beſt ſood for them is the ſweetelt hay, ofts and bran, 
marſhmallows, ſowthiſtle, parſley, cabbage-leaves, 
clover-graſs, &c. always freſh. If you do not keep 
them clean, they will poiſon both themſelves and 
thoſe that look after them. 

The beſt way to cram a capon or a turkey is, to 
take barley meal properly ſiſted, and mix it with 
new milk. Make it into a good ſtiff dough paſte ; 
then make it into long crams or rolls, big in the 
middle, and ſmall at both ends. Then wetting 
them in lukewarm milk, give the capon a full gorge 
three times a day, morning, noon, and night, and in 
two or three weeks it will be as fat as neceſlary. 

Ft 3 Fowls _ 


. 
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Fouls are very liable to a diſorder called the pip, 
* is a white thin ſcale growing on the tip of the 


tongue, and will prevent poultry from feeding. This 


is eaſily diſcerned, and generally proceeds from 
drinking er water, or want of water, or eating 


filthy meat. This, however, may be cured, by 
ulling off ihe ſcale with your nail, and then rub- 
ing the tongue with ſalt. | 
The flux in poultry comes from their log too 
much meat, and the cure is, to give them [peas and 
bran ſcalded. If your poultry be much troubled 
with lice, (which i is common, proceeding from cor- 
rupt ſood, and other cauſes) take pepper beaten 
ſmall, mix it with warm water, waſh your N 


e au I: nm 258 all pe vermin. 
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JAN UARY. Pee apples, 90 nene, med | 

lars, ſervices, and grapes. 

» February, Pears, apples, and grapes. 

March. Pears, apples, and forced ITEM 

- Apples, pears, forced cherries, and apri- | 
cots for tarts. 3 

May. Pears, apples, ftrawberries, melons, . 
apricots, cherries, gooſeberries, and currants for 

June. Currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, che 
ries, peaches, pearg, apples, apricots, melons, ges, 
neQarines, an pine-apples. . 

July. Peaches, cherries, apples, pears, gooleber; 
ries, apricots, plums, neQarines, melons, ra ſpberries, 
ſtrawberries, and pine. apples. 5 

Auguſt. Apples, cherries, plums, "neftarines, 
peaches, mulberries, filberts, figs, grapes, pears, cur- 
rants, gooſeberries, Rrawberrics, meſons, and pine- 
apples. : 

98 ember. Walnuts, grapes, pears, Toples, plums, 

aches, lazaroles, quinces, medlars, hazel-nuts, fil- 
E morello cherries, currants, melons, and Mar 

les. 
0 0 Services, medlars, figs, peaches, grapes, 
walnuts, black and white bullace, Park ms, 
filberts, hazel-nuts, and apples. 

_ November. Pears, apples, bullace, WE LR hazels 
nuts, cheſtnuts, medlars, ſervices, and grapes. 

December, Pears, apples, medlars, ona 2 
nuts, e N e * | $9938 
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+. Roots and Pege table. 
fprouts, coleworts, ſavoys, cabbages, celery, endive, 
chervil, ſorrel, parſley, beets, cardoons, tarragon, 
turnips, radiſh, rape, muſtard, creſſes, lettuces, hyſ- 
ſop, pot-marjoram, ſavory, thyme, cucumbers from: 
hot-houſes, mint, ikirrets, ſeorzonera, potatoes, tur- 
mips, carrots, parſhips, ſage, aſparagus, Jeruſalem 
8 1 5 ae e 2 E t = 

February. Coleworts, ſavoys, cabbages, creſſes, 
lettuces, chard-beets, celery, fore, endive, chervil, 

irlley, beets, cardoons, purple and white brocoli, 
prouts, marjoratn, ſayory, > tanſey, burnet, 
mint, tarragon, turnips, radiſhes, rape, and muſtard. 
Alſo may be bad, forced radiſnies, cycumbers, kid- 
ney- beans, and aſparagus. Sat hrs * oy 
March. Spinach, ſavoys, cabbage 


es, borecole, cole- 
worts, ſhalots, garlick, onions, e ret artichokes, 
parſnips, turnips, carrots, muſtard, creſſes, chives, 
lettuces, muſhrooms; tanſey, endive, celery, fennel, 
parſley, beets, cardoons, brocoli, kidney-beans, 
cucumbers, hyſſop, pot-marjoram, winter ſavory, 
thyme, burnet, mint, tarragon, turnips; rape, and 
radiſhes. CC 8 
April. Brocoli, ſprouts, coleworts, chervil, parſley, 
fennel, ſpinach, radiſhes, tarragon, burnet, ſorrel, 
endive, celery, young onions, lettuces, thyme, and 
all ſorts of Callads an por erb s. 
May. Spinach, artichokes, cauliflawers, early 
cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, carrots, early potatoes, 
parſley, forrel, thyme, muſtard, creſſes, lettuces, fen- 
nel, purſlane, mint, balm, cucumbers, tragopogon, 
af aragus, kidney-beans, beans, peas, and all forts 
of fmall ſallads and ſavory herbs. © 
© Fune. Peas, beans, onions, radiſhes, parſnips, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, purſlane, parſley, ſpinach, 
Jettuces, cucumbers, qrtichokes, kidney-beans, al- 
5 paragus, 


/ 
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paragus, . creſſes, thyme, and all forts of ſmall 
fallads and pot herz. 
July. Cauliflowers, muſhrooms, ſalſify, ſcorzo- 
nera, rocombole, garlick, onions, radiſnes, potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, creſſes, lettuce, purſlane, ſorrel, 
chervil, finochia, endive, celery,” artichokes, ſprouts, 
cabbages, kidney-beans, beans, 192% mint, balm, 
thyme, and all 2 of ſmall ſallads and pot herbs. 
2 Radiſhes, potatoes, turnips, carrots, peas, 
al e ſhalots, garlick, onions, Clive, 
celery, - beets, ſprouts, cauliflowers, cabbages, arti- 
con muſhrooms, beans, 1 lettuce, 
zchia, parſley, marjoram, ſavory, thyme, and all 
ſorts of mal follads and fieget 7 of © TIO, 
September. Beans, peas, ſalſiſy, ſcorzonera, gar- 
lick, leeks, onions, ſhalots, potatoes, turnips; car- 
rots, parſley, celery; endive, cardoons, cauliflowers, 
ſprouts, cabbages, artichokes, muſhrooms, kidney- 
beans, finochia, chervil, ſorrel, beets, lettuces, and 
all ſorts of ſmall ſallads and ſpup herbs -- 1 
October. Salſify, ſkirrets, potatoes, turnips, parſ- 
nips, carrots, artichokes, cauliflowers, ſprouts, cab- 
bages, finochia, chervil, cardoons, endive, celery, 
rocombole, garlick, thalots, leeks, ſcorzonera, chard- 
beers, thyme, ſavory, lettuce, and all forts of young 
ſallads and pot herbs, „„ 
November. Rocombole, ſhalots, leeks, onions, 
ſcorzonera, ſalſify, ſkirret, potatoes, parſnips, tur- 
nips, carrots, parſley,, cardoons, chard-beets, ſpi- 
nach, coleworts, ſprouts, favoys, cauliflowers, cab- 
bages, Jeruſalem artichokes, creſſes, endive, cher- 
vi, and all forts of {mall ſallads and pot 
erbs. | i | 
December. Turnips, parſnips, carrots, purple and 
white brocoli, ſavoys; cabbages,  ſhalats,* onions, 
leeks, ſalſify, ſcorzonera, ſkirrets, potatoes, B 
ſpinach, beets, endive, celery, rocombole, — 
255, 33A) C 
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ſorced aſparagus, .cardoons, creſſes, lettuces,. 
and all Ong we ſmall llc and. pot dann cocky 
erer NN 
e Faule and Ge,. | 
| eg RF Pollen, fowls, - chickens, tame 3 

.capons, turkies, ſnipes, woodcooks, rabbits == 

a partridges, and pheaſaniss. 

February. Fowls, pullets; dapons, td — 
ens, pigeons, tame bits, bares, Wipes, woodeacks, 
Paruidges, and pheaſants. 

March. Tame rabbits, pigeons, ducklings; chickens 
fowls capons, pullets, and turkies. 

April. Chickens, fowls, en pigeons, ducking, 
leverets, and rabbits. 

May. Chickens, .' fowls,- pullety,” uokay poults, 
ducklings, green geele, leverets, and rabbits, _, 
June. Green geeſe, chickens, -pullets, fowls, plo- 
vers, monk poults, an aeke wheat _ mae, 

July. Green geeſe, pigeans, chickens, fowk, pul- 
leis, ducklings, ducks, N poults, Jeverats;' rab- 
Hits, Flowers, wheat _ and. young 
partridg es. 

3 Turkey akin: avon Fas 6 ablabons, 
Fowls, pullets, pigeons, rabbits, leverets, ducklings, 
plovers, wheat ears, wild ducks, and pheaſants. 

September,” Ducks, chickens, fowls, pullets, turkies, 
: geeſe, larks, Pigeons, teals, rabbits, . 
and pheaſants, 

October. Chickens, fowls, pullets, pigeons, turkies, 


geeſe, , woodcocks, widgeons, teals, wild ducks, 
rabbits, bares, Jarks, dotterels, | e pod 
n 


November. Pigeons, pull ets, Chickens, Sada. tur- 
Ria geeſe, Ricks, ſnipes, woodcocks, teals, widgeons, 
wild ducks; TN e en raseh and 
4 pbeaſants.. 0 bi 

2858 ; | | December „ 


December. Fowls, capons, pigeons, pullets, tur- 
kies, geeſe, larks, ſnipes, woodeocks, rabbits, hares,, 
chickens, dotterels, widgeons, teale, wild ducks, 
partridges, and pheaſants. 6A ene uby\ we” 
SOT OLD on, of a iin 


1121 babe, oe DCD -4 el T 
January. Cod, . crawhſh, eels, lampreys, perch, 
4855 Ih ſturgeon, ſkate, Word 4 Wn 
plaice, flounders, ſoles, oyſters, prawns, crabs, lob- 
ſters, ſmelts, and whitings. _ _ A" 

February. Thornback, turbot, flounders, plaice, 
ſturgeons, ſoles, cod, prawns,  oyſtErs, crabs, lob- 
ſters, ſmelts, whitings, ſkate, crawfiſh, lampreys, 
eels, carp,: tench, anT peren 

March. Tench, carp, mullets, eels, whitings, ſoles, 
ſkate, thornback, turbot, lobſters, flounders, plaice, 
prawns, Crawfiſh, and crabs. s. 

April. Crawfiſh, trout, tench, chub, carp, mullets, 
ſkate, ſoles, turbot, ſalmon, prawns, lobſters, crabs, 
ſmelts, and berrings.” 

May. Chub, trout, eels, tench, carp, ſmelts, her- 
rings, turbots, ſoles, ſalmon. prawns, crabs, crawfiſh, 
and lobſters. | | = 

June. Eels, pike, tench, carp, trout, mackerel, 
mullets, turbot, ſoles, ſalmon, ſmelts, lobſters, craw- 
| fiſh, prawns, and herrings. | 


* 


. July. Mackarel, mullets, haddocks, cod, floun- 
ders, plaice, ſoles, herrings, carp, ſalmon; ſkate, 
thornback, pike, tench, lobſters, eels, crawfiſh, and 
Prawns. a ES ö | 
Auguſt. Thornbacks, ſkate, plaice, flounders, had- 
docks, cod, carp, pike, herrings, mackerel, mullets, 
oyſters, prawns, crawfiſh, eels, and lobſters. | 
September. Thornbacks, plaice, flounders, had- 
docks, cod, carp, ſalmon, ſmelts, ſoles, ſkate, oyſters, 
lobſters, pike, and tench. | 9 
r : | Oftober. 
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. | Ger Hil, farts ea — 2 
3 carp, pike, gudgeons, muſſels, 
 ,  cockles, 8 1 j ; 
Member. Salmon, bearbet, ee Geenen 
gurnets, tench, Pres carp, ſmelts, falmon trout, 
munen. cockles, gudgeons, lobſters, and oyſters. 
December. Bearbet,  holoberts, dorees, ſturgean, 
- 3 guriets, turbot, carp, ſoles, codlings, con rar 
oyſters, muſſels, coc les, eels, and gud, 
N. B. Beef, mutton, and veal, are lealon all 
the year; boule· lamb, in January, Feray, March, 
November, and December; graſs-lamb, in April, 
May, June; july, Auguſt, September, and Ofto- 
ber; pork, in January, February, March, Septem- 
ber, Oktober, November, and December; : buck- 
veniſon,” in ſane, July, Auguſt, and September ; * 
and doe. veniſon, in Oftoby * and Dry 
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A TABLE to caſt up Expences or Wages by the 
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